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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Department of the Inteeiob, 

BtTBWAU OF EDUOATIOW, 
Washington, B. 0., November 2, 1893. 
I have the honor to forward for publication a report upon legal 
education iii the United States, in Europe, and in other parts of the 
world. It consists uiaiul; of statements showing what is taught and 
■what methods of instruction are pursued in the leading law schools of 
the various countries, and offers the latest statistics ayailable. This 
information has been collected by the Bureau of Bducation within the 
last two years, at the request of the Committee on Legal Education of 
the American Bar Association, wliich has undertaken an investigation 
of the courses and methods of instruction in the law prevailJDg in this 
and other oountries. The report presented by this committee to the 
-association in 18S2 is embodied in the present document as a suitable 
intri>dnction to the facts collected and set forth. The membership of 
this committee during the three years of its existence has been as 
follows : 

In 1890. — William G. llammond, St. Louis; George M. Sharp, Balti- 
more, and Henry Wade Rogers, Evanstou, III. 

In 1891. — WiUiam G. Hammond, Henry Wade Eogeis, George M, 
Shai'p, and J. Hubley Ashton, Washington. 

In 1892. — William O. Hammond, Henry Wade Rogers, George M. 
Sliarp, J. Hubley Ashton, and Samuel Willisloii, Cambridge, Mass. 

The compilation of the present document has been made with great 
care and industry by Dr. L. E. Klemm, specialist of this Bureau in for- 
eign educational systems, who has thoroughly edited and arranged 
the material received and ma<le several important original contribn- 
tiouB thereto. The matter relating to law schools, colleges, and the 
eommou schools in the United States has been extracted irom cata- 
logues and reports in a painstaking and judicious manner by Mr. Well- 
ford Addis, Mr, Lewis A. Kalbach, antl ilr. James C. Boykin, of this 
Bureau. Mr. Sharp, of the crtmmittee, has furnished constant assist- 
'SlLoe and wise suggestions. The chief clerk of the Bureau, Mr. John 
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W. Holcombe, conducted most of the correspondence connected with 
this work, has supervised its preparation, and taken charge of the 
revision of the proofs. 

Additional information, criticism, and the correction of errors are 
solicited from any readers, and will be gratefully received. 

The desire of the American Bar Association, in inaugurating the in. 
vestigations which have been carried on as above described, was to 
further the improvement in quality and methods of instruction fur- 
nished to students of the law in this country. It has given me great 
satisfaction to cooperate with the committee in their work, and I am 
now gratified to offer, through you, to the public and particularly to 
the legal profession the result of the joint labors of the committee and 
the Bureau of Education. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. T. Harris, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. John W. Noble, 

Secretary of the Interior^ 



CHAPTER I. 
LEGAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 



I. — REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL EDITCATIorr. 

[Submitted iit Saratoga, New York, Angost 21, 1892.] 

To the American Bar Association: 
At the last meeting of the aaaociation (1891) the following resolution 



That the fiirtlieroonaiiieratioDof ft proper oooTSB of atndy forAmerioanlawHchools 
be recciTnmittcil to tho standing committee on legal ediicatioii for tbe onBaing year, 
when they shall be appointed, with the request that (after a oarefiil examiuation of ' 
tlie valuable material with reference to such systems in other countries, now or here- 
after to be gathered by the Bnrean of Education, iu response to the question formn- 
Jated by the aojomittee of the year now ulosing) they report upon the same at or 
before the meeting of 1892. 

The committee have been in constant commxiaication with theBurean 
of Edncation aince their last report, but they regret to say that it has 
been found impracticable to put the foreign materiiil referred to in the 
resolntion in a form to be presented to the association at this meeting. 
Large aecessions have been made aince the meeting of 1891 at Boston, 
but there are a considerable number of places yet to be beard fi'om and 
other important gaps are to be filled before an intelligent view of tho 
whole subject can be presented. Arrangements have been mode with 
Dr. Harris, the Commissioner of Education, whereby a report in some 
detail on the subject will be prepared by the Bureau and the committee 
acting in cooperation, with anch explanations as may be necessary to 
those not familiar with the terminology of legal education in foreign 
^iftitries. This will appear in the Commisaioner'fi next report, to bo 
published in December. The committee regret that they are obliged 
to refer to this report for a detailed account of foreign systems. They 
are confident that such an account of the experience of maty countries 
in legal ediication will give much instructive information to those in- 
terested in the subject in the United States. The general conclusions 
of the committee from the matter referred to will be hereinafter stated. 

Before entering upon the eonaideration of a proper course of study 
fiir American law schools, the committee thought it desirable to learn 
ttae preiseut condition of legal education iu the United States and tho 
■vtews of leading edncators on the subject. To this end they addressexi 
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a letter to a number of gentlemen of repntation as edut'-ators, reqof 
ing their views. Tlie committee desire to aclinowledge their indebte 
nesB to many of the gentlemen referred to for the attention given i 
their letter and the careful and valuable replies re^-eived trom them. 

The committee also procured catalogues of nearly all the law scho( 
incladiiig the most important ones in the United States. In the repe 
of last year on pages 17, 18, 19, and aO will be found late statisl^IcB | 
garding the number of students and professors, and other informatioi 
The committee have not thought it important to prepare tables givi 
the same information to a later date, inasmuch as this will appear jj 
the next report of the Bnreau of Education. But they would say tly 
there were in the academic year 1891-92 about 6,000 students.^ 
will be noticed that there has been a phenomenal increase in the nw 
ber of students attending the schools in the last three years. 
total attendance of all the schools in the country in the academic yet 
1888-89 was 3,906, showing an increase of nearly 50 per cent in tiff 
time. An examination of Table No. 1 of Appendix B, annexed to tT 
report of last year, will show that there has been a greater increased 
the past three years than there had been in the previous ten. 

The information of the committee regarding legal education ii 
fined to the law schools ; they have no means of ascertaining the nni 
ber of students who are pursuing their studies in offices, or the con] 
of study pursued by them. The law schools certainly present the b 
side of legal education in the country. 

The information of the committee relating to the schools is deriv( 
from catalogues of the schools, the replies to the committee's letter, a 
the personal observation of the members of the committee. 

The information contained in the catalogues is in general somewhl 
indefinite, but certain results are clear. No standard course of stua 
or method of instruction exists. In fact, it can not be said that e 
actly the same course of study or method of instruction prevails in a 
two schools. 

It is evident that the course of study in the schools is, with a vtA 
few exceptions, confined to the branches of practical private law whiS 
a student finds of use in the first years of his practice. It is the tech] 
cal rather than the scientific or philosophic view of law which is taa^ 

Thus we find that the subjects of contracts, with its branches 1 
agency, suretyship, insurance, bills and notes, partnership, etc., tori 
real and personal property, conveyancing, corporations, bailmeofl 
wills and the administration of estates, mercantile law, domestic r 
tions, common-law pleading and practice, evidence, equity jurispll 
denceand procedure, are taught in all the schools. ItisauperfluousJ 
remark that a course of study omitting any of them would be h 
feet. Some attention appears to be given certain special subjects, 
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patents and admiralty; railroads and telegra^ibe are mentioned, inBtrnt- 
tion being chieJly by special lectnrefi, 

InBtrnctiou in the .inrisdiction and practice in the United States 
courts is given in less tlian half the sishools, and medical jurisprudence 
in about one-fourth. 

laatrucfcion in public law is generally confined to constitutional law 
and criminal law. Instruction in constitutional law appears for the 
most part to be limited to the Constitution of the United States and the 
cases and legislation connected with it. Instruction is rare in com- 
parative constitutional law and the history and development nf the 
principles of constitutional government, and anusnal in English con- 
stitutional law. 

Administrative law, including the organization of departments of 
our Government, State and national, is generally neglected. 

Public international law is a part of the course in less than half the 
schools, and private international law in even a less niunber. 

The various subjects of history and theory of law and government 
appear to be neglected, except in three or four schools. 

The history of American and English law is taught by lectures in 
perhaps six schools. 

Post-graduate courses have been established in several schools. The 
course of study is for the most part a continuance of the subjects of 
private law already referred to, though in one or two cases provision is 
made for instruction in historical and comparative jurisprudence and 
history and theory of law and the science of government. Students in 
some cases are encouraged to pursue such courses by free tuition, re- 
duced fees for tuition, fi-ee rooms. 

Instruction in classificatinn of law and elementary law appears to be 
confined to use of the treatises of Blackstone, Bobinson's Elementary 
Law, Walker's American Law, or books of corresponding character. 

In the schools connected with the larije universities provision is made, 
generally without charge, for attendance by students on exercises in 
the literary departments, particularly in history, pohtical science, and 
political economy. But this is optional, and not a pait of the law course, 
and in the opinion of the committee is rarely availed of by students, 
for want of time if for no other reason. 

The coarse of study in the schools of the country will be shown in 
tables annexed to the next report of the Bureau of Education. This 
table, together with the table relating tothe courses of studyiu foreign 
Muntries, can be printed and distributed by this association if it is 
desired. 

The methods of instrnction do not admit of exact elaaaiflcation, but 
the committee, for convenience, adopt that frecjueiitly used, viz, reci- 
tations from text-books, lectures, and the "case system." 

1. Reeilations from text-books. — In this system a certain number x)f 
pages of a text-book are assigned the student, upon which he is exam- 
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iued tlie following «Iay. This appears to be the finimlation of in^trM 
tion in a large majority of the acliools, though it is nsed in very feii 
not more than four or five, as the aole method of iustniction, beiug gM 
eraJly combined with lectures and the reading of cases. In some schofl 
the recitation is supplemented by a lecture on the subject of the leasa 
by the instructor, who comiaenta on, explains, and amplifies the ttm 
In many of the schools a colloquy or discassioo by the students, M 
rected by the professor, is practiced as a part of the exercise, in whfl 
the students analyze the subject, compare the authorities, and critiofl 
the author, etc., and in some this is the principal method of instructid 
In a large number of schools, cases Ulustrating tlie text selected &■ 
the notes or &om recent decisions are referred to the students, ana 
recitation in some form upon them is required. In general, cases u 
said to be used to illustrate a principle or show its liistorical derela 
meiit. I 

3. Lectures, — Instruction by means of lectures only is adopted 1 
very few schools, though this appears to be the only method of instni 
tion in a few schools (four or five), but is used to a considerable extM 
iu connection with recitations from text-books in nearly all. Staden 
are usually examined on the lecture the following day. Iu some sohoa 
the lectures are accompanied by a collateral course of reading from t^ 
books and reports, and in some a colloquy follows the lecture. A lul 
motjority of schools use the system of recitations from text-books ccn 
bined with the lectures, students being examined on the text of H 
book and the lectures. In a few schools special lectures are given, ■ 
tended to amplify the course of instruction on particular topics, al 
apply in a more detailed way than is practicable in the recitationra 
the class room those general principles the students have learned fra 
the text-books. Such lectures are generally on practice in the TJnitl 
States courts, admiralty, patents, insurance, corporations, and ra 
roads. 3 

In a number of the schools students are required to take notes ■ 
the lectures, which must be exhibited to the faculty; in some caj 
they are required to read their notes to the class. In a few sehcM 
full notes of the lectures given is a condition of graduation. J 

The committee would say that, so far as any mode of instruction « 
be said to prevail, it is founded primarily on the lesson in the t^ 
books, wifii a lecture or explanatory remarks by the professor, n 
reading of a certain number of cases by the student, and a recitatd 
or colloquy. 1 

In some schools the lecture system is used entirely for some subjen 
and recitations from test books for others. I 

3. The case mjstem. — This is defined by Prof. Keener in his articlaj 
the Yale Law Journal, VoL i, p, 144, as follows: 1 

The case a; stem coDaldtH of putting into the banilB of tlie atiident a niiml)efl| 
caspa an any (■i"'" Biilyeot, taken not. at. hapliazard, but seiected hy the profeJ 
witL a, view to develuping tlin law uii Ibat subject, 1 
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It must be licirTio iii mind that this method of tfiaoliing dooa not ooiisist in lectures 
by the iuBtiuctor, iritli reference to oases in snppnit of tlie proposition stated by 
him. The exercises in the lecture room oonsist in a stittemeot and dlsonssioa b; tlie 
atuiteutB of thecasea atndied bj them in advance. This diacosaion is nndei the di- 
raotionof the inetraotoP, who maltes such suggestions andeipresseBsnch opinions as 
seem neceBsar^. The student is required to aualyiie each case, discriminating be- 
tween the relevant and the ircelevant, between tlie actual and possible grounds of 
deoision. Aud haviug thus discussed the ease, he is prepared and required to deal 
with it in its relation to other cases. 

It is apparent from what has been said that the essentia) idea in this 
system is the exclusive nse of cases in teaching law. The colloquy or 
discussion of cases described by Professor Keener is common to all 
systems of instruction, and is practiced to a great estent in connectioa 
with text-books and lectures. 

The study of cases is also general, being the practice in nearly all 
the schools, but it is generally said in connection with the study ot 
cases that the purpose is to illustrate principles, to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the leading cases, and train the mind in analysis. But cases 
are not is other systems the sole method of instruction. 

It is argued in favor of this system that " the theory on which this 
proceeds is that it is only by regarding law as a science that one can 
justify its being taught in a university, and, regarding it as a science, 
the student should not only be encouraged to investigate the law in 
its original sources, but should be distinctly discouraged from regard- 
ing as law what is in fact simply the conclusions of writers, whose 
opinions are based upon the material to which the student can be giveit 
access," (Page 144.) 

" The case system, then, proceeds on the theory that law is a science, 
and as a science should he studied in the original sources, and that the 
original sources are the ad,jndged cases, and not the opinions of text 
writers, baaed upon the adjudged Cases. But the law is an applied 
science, and therefiire, to appreciate thoroughly the principle inyolved 
in a given topic, the student should deal with it in its application, and 
aa he learns these principles in their application they are not a mere 
abstraetion, but have assumed to him a concrete form, and he is pre- 
pared to apply them in mastering new problems. Instead of reading 
about principles, he is studying and investigating the principles them^ 
selves. Under this system the stndent is taught to look npon law as a 
science consisting of a body of principles to be found in the adjudged, 
Lttsest the cases being to him what the specimen is to the mineralogist. 
It should.be remembered that the student is not simply given the speei- 
mep and aske<l to find out as best he can what it is, but each specimen, 
is accompanied by an elaborate explanation and classification. In com- 
paring the system of teaching by cases with the ordinary textbook 
System it should not be forgotten that the decision of the oonrt is not 
i^Blplyajiidgment ibr the plaintiff or for the defendant npon a given 
statement of (acts, but that the reasons therefor are given at length, 
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and the opinion of the court giring tlie reasons for the condnd 
reached is really the only authoritive treatise which we have in < 
law." {Ibid., 145:) 

While, on the contrary, it ia argaed against the syBtem that i 
eironeona in theory, that the cases are not the original aonrces of li 
that the decisions of the coarts eito but evidence of the law and i 
bnt the application of principloa to the particular facts, and, therefa 
the student starts his course of study with a totally erroneous fi 
tion in theory, which as he proceeds will have important resultfll 
practice. 

The objection seems to ns to rest chiefly on a confusion of the two sfuM 
in which " the sources of law" and similar terms are conxmonly uaT 
That the decided cases ore the sources from which we must learn w^ 
the law is no intelligent common lawyer will dispute. Our i 
treatises and text-boots derive from the cases they quote all the 3 
thority they have. But it does not follow (although Austin Poma 
and others have so assumed) that the cases make the law in the s 
sense in which the statute or the legislator does. Each case is jj 
decision of an individual or singular point. The law is the general P 
on which that point is decided, or, to use the quaint phrase of Tlu 
asius, " the decisions are the principia cognoscendi, but not the priM 
pia essendi of the law." Of their use as the exclusive means of instr 
tion in law schools something more will be said hereafter. 

The advocates of the three systems rely alike on the approval 
eminent lawyers, and point with confidence to results as proving fl 
superiority of their respective views. All are animated with a 8ino( 
love of their profession and a desire for its beet interests. 

In addition to lectures on and instructions in practice, various pra 
eal exercises are used in the different schools; in addition to the c 
qny described where students discuss the law and reason, an 
distinguish, there are moot courts, quiz clubs, and debating societies 

Moot courts are general, though there is not by any means a 
form standard of excellence. In some schools the exercises < 
moot court are limited to the argument of a hypothetical case beforf 
single professor; while in others a complete judiciary system is j 
tempted of courts of original and appellate jurisdiction, with clea 
sheriff', and other customary otQcers. In this system students fill t 
offices except the judgeships, where they sometimes sit as associad 
In these courts students prepare papers and conduct suits in all fol| 
at law or equity, including the preparation service, filing, etc., of pleg 
ings, decrees, and orders, etc. They perform the duties of clerks a 
sheriffs, making the proper indorsements on papers, keep a docket, i 
prepare records for appeals, appeal bonds, etc. 

Between these extremes there are courts of every degree of pr^ 
cicncy. The committee think the moot court in any form one of f 
most common as well as the most useful exercises a student can pri 
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tice. Exercises ia draftiug pleadings, conveyancea, etc., are oiBa gen- 
eral. 

Colloquiea are also common, wliei'e there is a general discnssion of 
some subject of law by the students and professor, the latter directing 
and controlling. The seminary exists in a number of schools. De- 
bating societies are recommended and appear to exist in most of the 
Bcliools. 

In a number of the schools students are required to write essays on 
Eipecified subjects; also to wiite opinions on cases stated. In many 
schools a thesis is a condition of graduation. Law journals are pub- 
lished in several of the schools. The editorial work is done by stu- 
dents. New and interesting cases are reported, and articles on law are 
published, written either by students or, what is more common, by writ- 
ers of more advanced age and experience. 

Examinations. — There is no uniform custom regarding examioaljons. 
In most of the schools written or oral examinations are held. The 
number of schools having annual examiiiationsand examinations at the 
end of the terms appears to be nearly equal. In some, esaminations 
ftre held " at the end of each course," " at the end of the book." 

Prizes are given in about half the schools. They consist of money, 
varying in amounts iirom $100 to $20, gold medals, and books. The 
prizes are usually awarded lor the best thesis, for the best examina- 
tions, in senior or junior year, best orations, excellence in debate, etc. 
A few free scholarships in law exist to be awarded to deserving stu- 
dents, but this ia very unusual in the schools. 

The oommitt«e think that so far as the subjects of private law rc- 
'iferred to are concerned, the course of study in most of the schools is 
adequate and the instruction suflicient. They avoid any reference to 
particular schools because much must be left, in any case, to the judg- 
ment of Idle authorities of the school. They are influenced by many 
.fjonsiderations unknown to the committee. The laws of their State, the 
jieutiment of the locality, the class of students who attend the schools, 
-and other things may render impracticable in one commuuity what 
wonld be easy in another. But it may be said of them all that the in- 
HSfcniction is too technical. It is not elementary enough. As has al- 
flready been said, the view of law presented to the student is technical 
jrather than scientiiic or philosophical. 

In considering the subject of a course of study in American law 
iSchools, the committee are embarrassedby the fact that a longer course 
Ithau two years is- impracticable for the greater number of schools. 
She competition of life ia growing stronger all the time, and is urging 
j^oong men into active, breadwinning occupations early in life. The 
youth of America, as a rule, wish to be independent. The sentiment 
tof the profession and the public will not sustain, at least in some parts 
(t the country, a longer course than two years, and even this is im- 
iracticable in some places. 
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And yet it will take a student at least two years luidor presM 
methods to acquire a competent knowledge of the subjects of private IM 
referred to to fit littu for practice. Tliere is little time ho can de7ot0'Q 
public law, the history and theory of the law, and the science of goi 
ernmeut, uuless our methods of iuatmctioii are so improved as to san 
the time now given to the mere memorizing of practteal rules tfji 
points of hiw, of no real service to tbe beginner, and to employ it* 
these topicB, indispensable in a true system of legal education. J 

The impbrtauce of weU-trained lawyers is greater now than at Ujj 
time in history. The law has become bo complex and extensive will 
the multitude of decisions and statutes that a higher training is indifl 
pensable. A publishing company in a late advertisement offers to tid 
bar fall reports of 75,000 cases decided in the courts of the Unltn 
States (State and national) since January 1, 1887, Tbe difference M 
tweea the law of to-day and that of fifty years ago may be lUustratd 
by an observation of Prof. E. J. Phelps in a recent article on educatitM 
" It is easy to find single opinions in which more authorities are citd 
than were mentioned by Marshall in the whole thirty years of his ail 
exampled judicial life, and briefs that contain more cases than WebstS 
referred to in all the arguments he ever delivered." j 

A system of law which accepts all the cases on a given subject ■ 
authority is possible only with a thorough knowledge of the elentei 
tary principles of the law on the part of the lawyers and jndgd 
These, with a proper classification and scientific method, have beo(« 
indispensable. "3 

Again, it must be remembered that the lawyers fill a large propM 
tion of our ofBces, St^ate and national, and their influence is most potc3 
in pohtical affairs. J 

The mind of the lawyer is the essential part of the machinery ■ 
justice; no progress or reforms can be made until the lawyers tm 
ready. Theii' influence at the bar, ou the bench, and in legislfttionjj 
practically omnipotent. The progress of the law means the progrsM 
of tbe lawyer, not of a few talented men who axe ou the outposts m 
legal thought, but the great army of the commoui)lace who constitn 
the majority in every occupation. What the lawyers do not unda 
stand, or what they pronounce visionary and impracticable, will not ■ 
accepted by the legislatures or courts of the Country. It is eonoe^fl 
that the development of the higher jurisprudence has become essentw 
to tbe continuance of the system, inasmuch as the railroads, telegrad 
aiid oceau racers have brought countries into close Gommunicatad 
which a century ago were distant and hardly known, when commeM 
is extended all over the globe and oiu' citizens are called for businM 
and pleasure to the most distant countries, where they purchase prra 
erty, incur obhgatious, or acquh'e rights. It is not enough that m 
American lawyer shall now know the decisions and statutes of his om 
State, or even of his own country, to which tbe course of study is nen 
for the most part confined. ^ 
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Tet, recognizing tho fact that a course of more than two years is im- 
practicable for most, the committee recommend — 

1. That for those to whom a longer course of study is possible, provi- 
sion be made in the schools for post-graduate courses, where the subjects 
of general jurisprudence and public law shall be taught. 

2. A system of electives, now found necessary in almost every branch 
of education by reason of the extent of human learning, and already 
existing in several of the schools, in which students shall be requii'ed, 
in addition to the usual course in private law already described, to pur- 
sue at least a certain number of subjects in public law, international 
law, the history and theory of the law, comparative jurisprudence, and 
the science of govemmeut, 

3. Better preliminary training, if practicable. A large proportion of 
the schools requii'e no entrance examination, and in none of them is the 
entrance examination equivalent to that of the A. B. degree in any repu- 
table college in the counfi-y. It may not be foreign to the subjects of 
tills report tliat a knowledge of law is important to every citizen of the 
country, whether he is engaged in private business or public life. The 
committee think the knowledge of the institutes and general principles 
of the law would be au advantage to every citizen ; in fact, that it is 
now a part of general education, and that a course of law should be a 
part of the senior-year studies in colleges. In a Government like oars, 
where the people rule, and where so many aspire to, and some attain, 
public office, a knowledge of our form of Government, State and na- 
tional, and of the institutes and general principles of the law is neces- 
sary, and the committee think in the public schools of the country some 
instruction should be given in the form and principles of our Govem- 
meut and in the elementary principles of the law. 

The law schools of the country are in good hands. As a rule, the 
instmctors are lawyers engaged in active practice. Most of them are 
of the best position at the bar of their respective communities ; 

lany of them are men of national and international distiuetjon. There 
are a great many judges, State and national, including three judges of 
"the Supreme Court of the United States, engaged in teaching. The 
.committee believe the law teachers of the country are sincerely and 
earnestly devoted to their work and will welcome and aid all efforts to 
'improve legal education and elevate their profession. 

In this connection it will be instructive to study the efforts of the 
,^«sent and last generations of English lawyers, in both branches of 
the profession, to improve legal education in the mother country alike 
.«f our blood and our law. Those efforts have shown a genera! profes- 
moual interest on the subject during the last fifty years which has not 
felt in the United States, but is worthy of imitation here. They 

LOW also an intelligent comprehension of the tino methods of such 

Iprovement and a constantly growing perception of the right means 
attain it, which can not be too carefully studied by American teachers 
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of Ift'n'. A fall and clear accoant of these efforts and the results thus 
far obtained in England has been prepared for the cominitt'Ce hy one of 
its members (J. Hubley Ashton, esq., of Washington, D. C), and will 
be found in the Appendix, to which the attention of the members of the 
association is respectfully directed. 

The most instructive lesson to be derived from the coutineutal 
European schools will not be found in their present methods alone or in 
any of those formerly employed during the eight hundretl years which 
have elapsed since the revival of acieiitiflc law. It lies rather in the 
history of the gradual development of a method really adapted to school 
instruction, for snch instruction necessarily implies a sciontiflo method. 
Individuals may pick up the methods of any art or pra«tice by mere 
observation of what is doue before them, or by constant repetition, 
until the process has become iamihar, as the appreutice learns his trade. 
Bnt when a class of students are brought together, even to learn the 
theory of a mere mechanical operation, still more that of a system like 
law, under the direction of a teacher, the entire course of teaching 
must depend upon thfi order in which the truths are presented. This 
method differs somewhat in every science; but there is none deserving 
the name which can be taught by simply writing down its results io a 
book and giving them to the learner to be committed to memory, still 
less by repeating them to him. The use of such books is indeed often 
defended by lawyers on the ground that it is au advantage for stndents 
to become familiar with the same books they will use as practitioners. 
If true, this ia only true in the sense in which the apprentice should 
learn as early as possible the mere tools of his trade. But it overlooks 
entirely the differeuce between the education of the brain and tliat of 
the eye or the hand. Even in the study of arithmetic or grammar the 
child must familiarize himself with general notions and principles 
before he can make much use of examples, or understand their processes- 
and results. The raitire time spent in the study of the law is too brief 
and precious to be wasted in merely committing to memory what the 
learner can' find in the books as he wants it. The beginner must first 
master that knowledge which is to be carried always in his mind to 
enable him to understand the legal force of the decided points as he 
reads them, and to draw from a case all the inferences that will be nee- 
eaaary to make it applicable to other cases not yet decided. These 
things can not be taken from the books as wanted; but the more of 
them he ha« in his mind the more help he will find iu the books wheD 
he comes to them. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that the more purely ab- 
stract a science is, the easier it may be put in a form of words. But the 
practical sciences, those that are arts as well, like the law, require ex- 
ercise of the mind in practical processes before their truths can be ap- 
preciated. To prepare a youth for the work of the lawyer by exercise 
of the memory aloue is as much as if one should attempt to train a 
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pianist in the same way. It tbllowM tbat the law can iiot be taught by 
merely giving to the student the form of words in which its niles are 
expressed for the direction of the courts, where such a form exits; atill 
less in giving him the mere form of words in which the courts have 
ennnciatod their decisions of particular questions. In neither form is 
the science of law so expressed as to be readily aaaimihvted by the miud 
of beginners. They require a knowledge of the topics with which the 
law deals, not merely in concrete tbrm, but as reduced to a scientific 
clasBification affording terms of definite and consistent meaning, with- 
out which no general truth can be expressed. Indeed, there is no law 
for concrete cases, aa there is no reasoning concerning singiUars. All 
the certainty of the law consists in the general terms in which its tmths 
are expressed. 

No better illustration of this truth can be given than is aflorded by 
the experience of the earliest modern law schools, Irnerius and his 
followers found themselves in possession of the grandest body of writ- 
ten laws ever yet in the poaaession of mankind, the body of civil law 
bequeathed by Rome to posterity. Naturally they assumed that the 
student needed only to know and remember the language of the civil 
■law, with only such casual explanation as the novelty of some words 
■might require. It soon became apparent, however, that these glosses 
& too numerous and too various to be carried in any mind by mere 
dint of memory and made of practical use when occasion called. The 
separate explanations soon grew into a science of interpretation, ac- 
'ijording to their effect upon the words of the text, by which the student 
or the practitioner could frame new interpretations as the case might 
require. All law being in their eyes the command of the emperor, this 
interpretation was the only mode in which its lauguage could be adapted 
to the immense variety of actual questions arising in courts of justice, 
and therefore the science of interpretation was the science of law itself 
BO fkr aa the student or practitioner was concerned. 

We may digress here for a moment to point out the important influ- 
fenoe on English law of its lack of any written code like that of the 
Bomans. With all the influence exerted by that code in England for a 
century and a half or two centuries after Vacarius, no part of it was 
ever accepted as iiu authoritative test in the island. Its authority was 
purely seiehtilic and not legislativej and hence there could properly be 
aa interpretation where there was no text to be interpreted. 

Glanvil asserted the entire absence of written law when Vacarins 
a but lately dead if not still living; and Fleta followed him in the 
e assertion when the lioman law was in a rapid decline, more than 
i century later. To see how great a difference this makes and how 
argely it may acwunt for that decline of Eoman law which is a 
lingular feature of our English experience, we need only to note the 
antire absence of the docti'iiie of interpretation from the early law of 
England, as we may easily do by comparing the text of Bracton with 
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tbHfc of tbe civilians from whom he borrows so much, aud espec 
with Azo. 

On the continent the acceptance of the entire teat of the corpus j\ 
civilis (with very trifling exceptions) as authoritive law, and I 
position thereon of a viist Bcience of interpretation in the si 
glosses, comments, and finally of entire treatises, in time made the I) 
of law so immoRBe that the stndent could master it only imperfec 
and even the judge or practitioner was confused rather than e 
enod by the amount of his reading. The practical consequence ^ 
that which must always result when a sy8t«m of laws becomes too Ii 
or t«o verbosely expressed to be mastered as a harmonious whole 
applied as a consistent system in the decision of every case. Dm 
anil contradictions multiplied until there was hardly a> practical ( 
tion uiioii which the authorities did not conflict. The most I 
judge was reduced to the poor expedient of counting the authorin 
tor and against a proposed ruling, and following the majority ins 
of deducing a result from the fundamental principles of the law. 
tempts to abridge or systematize the authorities only added t 
bulk, so long as the false theory of accepting every word of the v 
text and every opinion of a commentator or interpreter as a p 
law contiuucd. It was not until the great jurists of the sixteenth 6 
tury saw the necessity of looking beneath this immense and shapi 
mass of words for the few and comparatively simple principles id a 
the reason of the laws consisted that the way was open to impnj 
ment. The great historian of the Roman law in the middle i 
given u3 a most H.ppreciative yet critical and_ just account of the 6 
dition of legal science tVom its revival to its lowest subsequent sta 
three centuries later. (Savigny, History of the Roman Law ii 
Middle Ages; see especially Vol. m, chap. 28; Vol. T, chap. 41j i 
Vol. Tl, chaps. i7 and 60.) 

He has, indeed, fully appreciated the value of the glossators' a 
to the science while they were at work upon the test of the li 
attempting to construct a systematic body of principles from ii 
says justly that in this labor of consti'uetion a theory of law was evoi 
for the first time, at least since the classic age of Eomau jurispro^d 
and the beginning was made of that distinction between theory i 
practice which has been recognized ever since, a distinction, as he jnJ 
says, of benefit or of injury to the science as it is rightly or t 
treated. (Vol. iv, p. 234.) 

He then shows the change that came over their methods aboufej 
time when their labors were closed and their results were digeste 
the Accursion gloss ; the elevation ofthat gloss to the rank of an a 
ity even superior to the text, and the mere copying of former opiniei 
place of active thought in the elimination of principles. Writers n 
content to repeat the language of their predecessors and to followfl 
common opinion of the greater number without attempting to fl 
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reasoii of the law anil the decision of the doubt in conformity with the 
principle. He also points oat the instructive fact that this decline first 
appeared in the books written for practicing lawyers, wliich became mere 
compilations of points and dicta while a truer method of discussion still 
lingered in the schools. These book b, by their verbosity, and by efforts 
to give an opinion upon every practical point, show that they were in- 
tended to content mere readers who sought to make a mechanical use 
of them without any expenditure of thought; a trait which has come 
llown in lineal succession directly to the treatises and practical works 
of the present day. 

Even the schools soon fell into a traditional method wluch no one 
dared to break over, .and would have sunk into the merest formalism, 
fleatitufce of all real life and activity, but for the iiresence in them of a few 
1 who were not mere lecturers, but took an active part in contem- 
porary Ufe and business. These wrote Cotisilia, or opinions in actual 
I, public and private, which are the characteristic Ixioks of the 
p^od, and by their constant reference to the actual relations and inter- 
6sts of men saved the schools from the deadening influence that then 
bontrolletl tbem. This breath of real life could not by itself reibrm the 
absurd methods, then iu use, but it imparted life enough to make them 
susceptible to the quickeninfj efforts of the following century. Among 
the best of these writers are Cinus and Bartolus, who spent most of 
fcheir early manhood in actual practice, and Bella Pertica and Lucas 
DePenna, who never satin a teacher's chair. The latter's book is pro- 
bounced by Savigny ireer from the defects of the school method than 
any Other of his time. (Savigny, Vol. vi, pp. 1-21.) 

But perhaps the most striking illustration of this Rid to the schools 
rom without (though not mentioned by Savigny because not coming 
irithtn the limits of his subject) is the remarkable book of Conrad Lagus, 
I German writer, who in the sixteenth century wrote the first book for 
jtadents that attempted to cut loose from the accepted methods, and to 
fteliver the science of law to the student in the form in which it would 
Bud most ready entrance to his mind. Lagus himself was never a reg- 
ular graduate or an accepted teacher of law. He flUed in early life the 
place of private tutor to such students of the -Umversity of Louvain as 
Bhose to employ him, and was later syndic of the city of Dantzicoathe 
Baltic. His book was first written for his own students, and was so 
ein its expression of criticisms upon prevailing methods that it gave 
i;reat offense to the authorities, and was even put into the Index. But 
%s merits enabled it to triumph over all opposition, and it went tlirough 
teverai editions and no doubt had a most important influence in form- 
ng a new school of legal instrnction. Even after three centuries and a 
ialf the student of scientific law may read it with interest and instruc- 
ion. For the best account of Lagus see Dr. Theodore Muther's Hia- 
iry of Legal Science and of the Universities in Germany, Jena, 1876, 
fp. 304^421. 
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In this sketch and in the pictare given by Savignyof the lowest dM 
radatioti of legal sdence, aA^ritareYival in the universities, the tiioa^g 
fill reader must recognize too many traits of oar own time. Thu8,wlia| 
he points out the neglect of the original authorities and the substlfl 
tionof merecompilations at second or third hand, instead of aconstw 
effort to trace back the law to its original principles ; or when he sped 
of the entire abandonment of efforts to treat the law as a system, ae(J 
consistent and barmouiuus whole; a task which by the natural law J 
its development should have given to that scientific tiiiity a constat!^ 
increasing influence upon the separate rules and doctrines applicable'! 
particular cases, inst-ead of being neglected altogether in favor of M 
elusive attention to the authority quoted for each particular rule. Thfli 
are even analogies in the external form of the law between the tm 
periods. As in the fifteenth centuiy, the earlier variety of Jurididl 
works had all given way to mere consilia or collections of opinions upa 
detached points, eo in the nineteenth century we have a houndld 
wastfi of such opinions in our report's, increasing at the rate of a Inn 
dred volumes a year; with almost as many volumes of treatises, md 
of which are mere compilations of the same opinions, without the stigM 
eat attempt to evolve true principles or to present the law as a systml 

With leference to the entire lack of historical study at that time a8 
the resemblance of our own country at present in that respect, sl 
lesson fiirnished us, by the comparison is still more instructive. Tlij&B 
was indeed for the fifteenth century the excuse that a historical sci^g 
of law had never yet been dreamed of, while in the nineteenth we S 
willfully or iguorantly neglecting a method that has within the ^u 
century been thoroughly t«Hted in Europe, and the benefits of whjfl 
are evident to all who have paid it the slightest attention. BaTig;n| 
own words arc here worth quoting: t| 

AH of a science tliat is tho prodnot nf continiiuiin tlevelopment forms an dtbMh 
whole; and no portion of it cuu be thuronghly uuilerotooil unless it is etnilled In cdS 
nectiun with the rost. Thus the entire Gyetem of legal oclutiie whioh ^ovenift 'a| 
auttouH can onl; be thoroughly mastered by historical etudy, going back to its ra| 
beginning HJid folluwing it into all latei ramiflcationB, Then vn can use it &(M 
for evei'y new purpose as a means by which the ireedom undeireot of oittown thnfl 
iug will be increased and lt« object accomplished. Used in any other way, AliiM 
mass of knowledge will only oramp and oppress our energies without our Imowifl 
it, and make us its servants where we should bo its •niietera. (Savigny, Vol, v',3 
471.) 3 

The chief improvement of the sixteenth century was undoubtedly fflj 
abandonment of tho legal method or study of the texts of law in thai 
original order, and the substitution of systematic works in which tfl 
natural order of the subject weis followed with more or less suco^fl 
The work of Lagus, already mentioned, was perhaps the earliest « 
ample of this kind which now retains any value; for in the thrn 
centuries since there has been a constant imjirovement in the amuiM 
ment of these works, due to a more thorough comprehension of the Im 
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itself aud a gi-eator mastery of the mode of teiu^liiiig it. The most re- 
markable evidence of thia mastery is in the great reduction of the size 
of the books placed in the student's hands. Instead of compelling him 
to.read through nfid memorize ten or a dozen octavo volumes in the 
e of a year, the European professor places in his bands a modest 
duodecimo called institutes or paudects, containing all that is essen- 
tial for him to read in a semester or even a year, while the snbject con- 
tieiised in that book will furnish the topic of daily exercises or lectures 
during that period. By this process the student's memory is charged 
only with those fandamentdl principles which he must always carry 
there in order to make any use of them; butbiscomprehensionof them 
and power to apply to them is obtained by the faller explanation given 
him and by his daily reflection upon them. This work, moreover, is not 
upon a single branch of law, however important, as all the work of an 
American law school is, but it is upon the law itself as a complete and 
tiarmonious system. Even in the fuller treatment of the Pandecten the 
«l>ace given to such topics as represent our " property," or " contract," 

r " wills," is hardly greater than it would be in the moat elementary 
"book known to American law; buttheobjectofthese few pages is to give 
tbeetudent a complete and thorough comprehension of the nature of the 
Bubjeet, under which all bis subsequent acquisitions wnll arrange them- 
eelves according to the very law of thought; not merely to give him a 
selection of the most prat^tical rules by which he may know how to de- 
cide thia or that particular question. Perhaps the greatest advantage 

a this mode of stndy ia that the student acquires the law as a whole 
and not as a congeries of separate aud independent doctrines ; or, as it 
has been expressed by an eminent writer, quoted on page 37 of our ro- 
t of 1891, " The continental lawyer in a comparatively brief univer- 
Bity course of jurisprudence obtains a firm mastery of the entiie law; 
e English lawyers are specialists. Kot one is able to grasp the whole 
flyBtem.!*^ 

We have dwelt on this point the more fully because it is needed to 
qualify what must be said of our present text-books as means of instruc- 
tion. With few exceptions all these are written for the nae of the prac- 
ticing lawyer, whose object it is to find a case in point tor the brief he 

1 making, with the least possible expenditure of time, and without 

ranbling himself with questions of classification or principle. The 8ta- 
clent, on the other hand, needs books rigidly systematized and dealing 
bhiefly with general principles. It is only fi-om these that he can assim- 
ilate inAtter which will become a true part of his mind and the basis of 
his legal thinking. For the decision of particular points or for the illus- 
tration of general truths text-books are worse than useless. For these 
thmgs he shouhl be led directly to the cases themselves, but only under 
^e most careful guidance. 

The expeiienced lawyer can deal intelligently with a great body of 
raiying if not conflicting cases, and deduce liom them a harmonious 
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doctriue, ]irovi(ieil such a doctriue be noiitaiiied in tliAin. Gven li 
find it imiKtsaible to do this except by the heroic method of rejectfi 

uOOnsiderable minority of the deciBiotis which, according to the p 
flieory of judge-made law, have the same right to remain autliorita 

' -with the majority. The task would be impossible to him if he h 
a firm grasp of the principles to which every such decision must o 
to be an integral part of a consistent and logiciil system. Most li 
have learned their principles unconsciously and without fixed i 
a mechanic learns the expert use of his tools or the physician t 
monts of an accurate diagnosis. They perform the task of fl 
them to new eases by what is called "soundjuilgmenfor "grai 
principle,", but they are quite unable to explain to a student their n 

rtiperanAi. 

To espect the beginner to deal in this way with the cases is HI 
than absurd. The brightest and swiftest could not go into a 
shop and handle a razor on its customers without making his i 
ance and awkwardness evident t<» the youngest apprentice, yet 1 
expected to handle the keener weapons of analytic casnistry ^ 
utterly unpracticed faculties and obtain by the operation the i 
principles on which the value of all his subsequent reasoulDg must 
pend. 

We do not mean to nnderrate the value to him of judiciously selec 
cases as objects of study, either iu the deduction of principles t 
their comparison as contemporaneous authorities, or (what we n 
as of still greater use) as teaching the historical growth and d 
ment of such principles in time. But both those processes imj 
the cases have been chosen and aiTanged for himbyateact 
knows what he desires to accomplish, and how he is to effect it. 

Neither of these objects can be gained by setting the student to ji 
all the cases, well or ill decided, accurately or blitnderingly rep< 
or a digest of them, or a so-called treatise made up of them, but 8 
in any order that will best enable the reader to fiud in the same d 
ter or page all the cases resembling each other iu the tacts, witbaj 
thought of the principles which each or any of them may illustrate 
trnth, the most popular of onr text-books — many of them exec ' 
adapted for the use of the practitioners — are so utterly devoid o 
tifie arrangement, or of any arrangement except such as will e 
attorney to find a case in point with the least possible thought o 
eral principles, that the only advantage they offer over the pern 
cases at large is their condensation of results and the increased 6 
they give for a mere verbal memorizing of these results as a c 
examination. 

A limitation of the case method, and probably an unavoidable a 
its confinement to the doubtful part of the law and disregard < 
great but settled principles upon whicli so much of the lawyer's n 
ing depends. These priuciples have been evolved by cases as t 
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the latest rule of contract or of tort, Tlie difference between Iiereditar 
meats and chattels, the distinetioii between chattels real and peraonal, 
have been worked out by decisions of the sages that sat in the " com- 
mon place" centuries ago; but no teacher would think of tracing their 
origin back to the primary authorities. All our canons of inheritance 
only formulate the lesiilta of early cases; but who would make his stu- 
dents read assizes of mord and writs of aiel and bisaiel or of cosiuage 
ill order to know them more thoroughly? It is not merely from dislike 
to the ancient phraseology; most ofthecoUectious of eases for students' 
use contain extracts &«m the year books on questions that have remained 
unsettled from tliat time. They pass by only those which have deter- 
mined the point so well that it has never been mooted since, This 
would be of less consequence if the student could find these well-settleit 
doctrines properly described in a history of the early law, showing the 
manner of their development. This historical method, indeed, is the 
proper complement of the case study given to the modem law, and it 
is to be hoped that we may yet have it. ■ But at present the case method 
offers nothing for a most important poi'tion of the entire field of law. 

For example, the beginner is trained to careful discrimination of the 
nicest shades of the agent's liability, or to draw the exact line between 
the fellow servant and the alter ego or vice-principal; but who tella 
Mm how servant and agent come to be different relations, or defines 
either one distinctly enough to help him appreciate the result of their 
difference 1 

The result of this elaborate study of actual disputes and ignoring of 
the settled doctrines that have grown out of past ones is a cluss of 
graduates admirably calculated to argue any side of any controversy 
or to make briefs for those who do so, but quite unable to advise a client 
when he is safe ftom litigation. 

We are not setting up an ideal standard of morals when we insist 
thatevenin the law school, the work of which is mainly technical, the 
student should not be so trained as to think he is to be a mere hired 
gladiator, fighting indifferently for one side or the other that pays his 
fee. Th^re are, indeed, many cases in which, once begun, he may justly 
maintain the legal right of either party. But every lawyer has much 
to do with the question whether litigation shall begin or not, and he 
wlio incites it from selfish motives must be ranked witli the physician 
who knowingly spreads the germs of disease. Even he who begins or 
needlessly maintains an unwise action for lack of sound judgment or 
leaiiiing to perceive its defects is unfit for his high calling. Assuming 
to be the guide and adviser of other men, he is bound fully to qualify 
liimself to guide them aright, and this he can not do unless he knows 
tbe whole law, at least in its general principles; not merely those parts 
,'of it on which litigation is now possible. This distinction is perhaps 
oftener oveilooked in discussiug methods of study than any other. 

There is much law upon which no litigation ever arises — unle* 
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&om »IiecT tgii»raiu;e or kaavery — but wtiiub is jast as impoi'taDt abtEfl 
siguiflcaiit in determiuiiig the rights aud duties of meii iu their red^ 
local relations as if it were subject to be reversed in the next term o' 
the Supreme Court. All the eouimon terms desigiiatiog legal inatitc 
tioDB and relations, kinds of property,' forms of estate, wrongs andn 
edies, have a wide extent of settled meaning npon which no qaest 
ever arises. This may have been giadually formed in past times 1 
former cases and decisions, but no one thinks of disputing it now. 
is only on the border lines between two or more of these broad pre 
inces that doubts spring np and eases grow. 

No conception held in common by a large number of men such as tl 
members of a State or great commnnity can be very complex in its nai 
ture or diffigilt of comprehension. This may be taken for granted i 
one of the laws of thought. Consequently the fundamental notitH 
out of which the rules of law are derived must be of this simple ebm 
acter, since it is in the general aoceirtance and uniformity of these n 
tious that the common law exists as such. 

Liberty, propeity, reputation, land, chattel, would be useless t 
to reason from or with, if they were not uniform in all intelligent n 
and to such they must be capable of correct apprehension without I 
process of verbose definition and without much mental effort of a 
kind. No deduction can be drawn fl-om them that is not warranted t 
this simple character. 

Perhaps the most uaeftil single lesson we can learn from the continet 
at the present time is the value of the historical method in teaching tl 
elements of law. Much as has been done recently in England by 6 
Henry Maine and his followers in this direction, it must be owned t 
we in the United States, and even our English cousins, are a centi: 
behind the continent in appreciating the value of the historical meth^ 
of study as applied to the moral and jural sciences. In our law schoi 
it seems to be quite unknown, as much so to the teachers as tothestS 
dents. Yet foreign experience has left us no doubt of its adaptation ti 
those elementaiy notions of law for which our other tried methods havj 
proven almost complete failures. Only the minority of beginners ente 
these schools with minds so trained to abstract thought as to i 
take iu and appropriate a full systematic treatment of the rationale (f 
law sufficient to enable them to use the most rudimentary concepti 
To the majority of practitioners its use is simply incomprehensibM 
" What difference does it make to the law to-day whether the rule n 
tliis way or that one hundred years ago? I do not want to know or a 
any law that is not clear law now. It would only confuse me if it c 
fered from the present rule, and be a wasteof timeif it did not." 8m 
are the common objections made to this proposal; and the proposer i 
fortunate if he gets no worse reputation than that of a harmless enthit'ij 
siast who would waste his own time and would lead students to do thw 
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It inuat be owned tLat lie HOQic^times ilfiserveH it, when his zeal out- 
runs his judgment and allows any carious 8cr<ip of legal antiquities to 
figure as a part of legal history. The two should be carefully distiu- 
guislied; but it is so much easier to pick up scattered bits of curious 
tact than to slowly reproduce the past life of a people or a Bciencel 
MugU that is valuable material for history is not history, and to oumber 
the student's mind with these scattered facts is even worse than to load 
his memory with disconnected rules or oases of the present day, with 
which they have to work out the practical problems of law, such aa 
those of right and duty, of wrongs private and public, direct and indi- 
rect, of injuria and damnum, of legal force, fraud, negligence, impnta- 
bility, etc. * 

Even the great reputation of Austin for the last thirty years has 
never drawn attention to his very able attempt at such a scientific analy- ■ 
sis of these terms as he deems essential to theii' proper study. 

The average student tries hard to commit what is said in his boobs 
to memory, but gets uo clear notions from it, because it has as yet no 
connection in liis mind with the forms it takes in actual life, and with 
most it ends in the memorizing of a definition for ea<^;h word that lie 
thinks the examiner may ask about. Hence some of our text writers 
have given up entirely the ett'ort to explain these before entering upon 
the practical uses made of them. 

To such teachers and sucti students it may seem almost paiadoxical ■ 
to say that mere abstractions, so difficult to apprehend when they are 
presented as parts of a complicated system actually existing, may be 
plain and obvious when traced through the centuries of their rise and 
development, so that a mere beginner can follow easily and with inter- ■ 
eat the growth of the same system from the few rude notions of our 1 
ancestors to the complex relations of the modem law. Yet we do uotJ 
appeal solely to Euiopean experience tor the value of the method. We < 
have only to look into the most rigidly systematic of our treatises to < 
see how certainly the author in every case of donbt or difBculty falls 
back upon the historical development of the subject to explain it, or 
appeal to the experienced practitioner for the giwinds of the confidence 
with which he depends on the principles that have unconsciously termed 
themselves in his mind, or ask our president, experienced practitioner, 
emineut jndge, and admired author in tme. 

But chiefly the historical method commends itself for elementary] 
teaching, because it does not show the laws either in the form of mere 1 
abstractions or in that of individual cases, but illustrates at every step j 
the process by which it rises ftom the raei-e evidential fact to the highest 
generalization, though in the inverse order. Itbeginswith a few simple 
wrongs to the person and possessions, and shows how these become 
difl^reiitiated into the wrongs of the man, t-he husband, the master, the 
Iiouseholder; how it then learns to discriminate in each case between 
the direct attiick and the carefully laid deceit and tlie negligent harm; i 
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liow it adds to breswih of cominou light that of au ohligutioti 
by the paity's own will, and how it pasHeB from the enforcement of con 
men law to the direction of the use made of legal rights as deteroiliii 
by the con»cience of a good man according to equity. So, too, of i 
gradual developmeut in all other branches. 

Most of all, the historic method suite the tyro, because it does uotd6< 
with abstractions aloue as the elementary part of systematic lafl 
needs must. It presents rights aiid wrongs, and duties, aud remediefl 
not under tbeir names and their delinitioDS, bqt as found iu the actafl| 
forms of priuiitive law, the blows and maimings, the stealing of catt 
and of wives, the feuds and beseigiugs and outlawries which ocoupiei 
the primitive moots. It goes on to show new forms of I'Ight in teuan 
and estate of lands, property in chattels, contracts in theii' double ofBd 
of transferring property and creating obligations, and all these agaf" 
duplicated in the distinctions of legal and equitable rights, et£. It thm 
presents the most practical and obvious forms of these acts in thef 
growth toward the iustitntions of the present day, but always as link^ 
together by the soientiflc notion of rights and duties, wrongs and r> 
dies, on which they are based to-day, and thus illustrating them to (! 
beginner. 

The genetic order of abstract ideas and of the relations animated bn^ 
them can be traced as accurately as those of the various forms of mat- 
ter. The task is even easier to a cultivated mind, since the variety is 
less confusing-and the chronologic order simpler in the history of each 
race or nation. The simple or homogeneous is easily discerned froaf 
the complex, heterogeneous notion, and precedes it even more certaiun 
ill the mental world than in the material. This has only been obscure 
by the ancient but fallacious axiom that morals and the other tefiecti: 
acieneee have been the same in all ages; to be consistent with whtd 
we must deny all possibility of growth and development, such as h 
topy shows in moraUty and law. 

Equally inconsistent with the true conception of development i 
legal ideas is the mistake, now more frequently committed, of oarryiu 
back each separate notion or institution from one system to another, i 
if none could be accounted for by any othermothod. This is sometii 
done by the most zealous historical atudeuts, who in their love of ti 
jug lawsaud customs through the past and from one people toanotfaa 
seem occasionally to forget the possibility t>f a. new birth iu the loi 
ages from the beginning. If we had succeeded, as the physicists havlfl 
in eliminating cei'tain pure elements of law that can not be acoouutc 
for by the combiuatiou or changes of other bodies, it might be safe ^ 
assume that these can not be ftiUy studied till we have thus traced thai 
to the beginning of all things. But the phenomena of law are of a c 
plex character, and there are very few that do not undergo great chang) 
of form in the course of a few centuries, oven in one and the same n 
tion. These changes are occasionally so complete that the historic e 
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isteace of one form may be said to disappear entirely aud one or moro'l 
new ones to be foimed from it. We may find a well-maiked new in- J~ 
stitution made by th.e tiombination of different elements, no one of whieli 1 
acconntB for it witliont the rest, or can be said to liave historic eon-( 
tinxiity with it. The same thing may have ocumred in early ages as well i 
as later; yet how often when the trace is so lost we And stndents asBom- i 
ing at once a foreign origin aa necessary and wasting much labor in loolt; j 
ing for the nearest clew {e. g., the origin of the jury or that of the Bo- 1 
man obligatio). 

This tendency to misunderstand the past by carrying back concep- 1 
tioDS and terms of later date to explain iacts that occurred before those J 
were formed appears in its most fallaf^ious form in the case of tbos6 J 
general abstract terms that are so broad and simple, and find room for J 
such a wide variety of concrete phenomena, tliat we can not think of J 
the mind it^ielf as existing without them. 

These are the "innate ideas" against which Locke's war was waged-l 
aud which he conquered so completely in theory that no one would J 
maintain their existence as a scientttic faet to-day. But when any one] 
of them makes its appearance as a result of induction it has so simple 1 
and natural a form that wo can not think of it as nonexistent at any! 
period when men like ourselves were on the stage of action. Such arei 
our notions of promise as an element of contract, of command as an j 
element of law, of property as a relation to the external world. 

But why go back in our historical study to periods so far from us that! 
a tyro can see no resemblance whatever between the law then in force^ 
and that of to-day 1 

Partly because oven then one who has traced the whole system ( 
point out truths that bear directly on questions still agitated, as when] 
in the earliest volume of the year books we find discussed guestionsfl 
atill unsettled in the law of bailments or husband and wife. (Y. B,,^ 
20-31, Edw. 1.) The very absence of modern doctrines is often the f^nfel 
of greatest imiwrtance to be pointeil out in these early periods. To es- 1 
tablish the truth that our Anglo-Saxon forefathers knew nothing o^ 
legislative x>ower, of motive as a legal test, of contract as a distinc^ 
element, clears the field of many nustakon theories, and simplifies thel 
student's task more than any other course heeanadopt. Every reason;* 
for studying tlie law historically applies with as much force to on& 
period as another. The same considerations that lead us to study thffl 
law of the eighteenth century for the sake cf understanding that otT 
the nineteenth work with increased force at every step and requirafl 
nsto know the law of the eighth century befo«v we oroceed to thea 
ninth. 

Experience confirms what we learn from theory in tbia. There i! 
point in the long history of the common law where we oau begin with 
the law then in force, apart from historical inlbrmation as to what pre- 
ceded. The worst mistakes that have complicated the problem liavt 
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{p^yjwn out of ill-adviaed ctinfldence in oar power to underatand tlie law 
of a particular period Iiy onr modoi'n standard)) of wLat was naturaJ 
law. Tlie aid of the «ti'iiitly historical method is even more necessavy -m 
the farther back we go. The error of interpreting facts of the paat bym 
ideas of the present increases with every stage of our retroapectivej 
stndy. Past and present are always merely relative terms. 

The value now set upon the liistorieal method in Europe is shown bj^ 
the maxims wtduli a distinguished jurist has set upon tho title page o 
lijs book : " It is history whicli teaches us what the law is; it is soiencf 
which touches us to nse it." It is shown, also, not merely by the masgl 
of literature devoted to that purpose, but still more by the poBition a 
the historical study in the universities. Thus in the great body of reg^ 
ulatiousfor the Austrian uuivei'sities, including not only Austria pvoperM 
but all those in the Empire, we find that the first year of study oni tf 
the four occupied by the university course in law is occupied almoe 
entirely with the study of the history fif the law. In these universitiej 
the student must attend lectures or similar extrcises for at least tw^ntj 
hours a week. Of these there are given to the history of the Gerpia^ 
law, public and private, four or five bonis a week during the entire yearfl 
To that of the Roman law (which there, i\s in most European countries 
is regarded as a part of their own and is carried on simultaneously)! 
eight hours a week are given iu the first or winter half of the yew,l 
while the pandects or coiu'se in the doctrine of that law begin with the^ 
second or summer aemeator and occupy twelve hours a week-. Ko sta-d^ 
dent is allowed to goon in the third year of the course without passings 
satisfactorily a careful examination on these subjects. Private sta-S 
dents not of the regular university course, who are admitted under aomal 
circumstances, must in all cases pass an examination upon the bistorya 
of law before they are admitted to take the other conrses. SubstaU'T 
tially the same regulations prevail in the other universities of Germany^ I 
and in most European countries. 

It should be observed here that the history of law as there taught if 
in the strictest sense a scientific atie^uut of the development of legal 
doctrines. It is totally a diflferent thing from the study of mere a 
quarian law. Nothing shows more clearly the lack of correct notionu 
on the subject in this country than the assumpti<m, often made, thatt( 
read Blackstoue or Coke or any other writer who describes the law o 
a past period is to study the law liistorioally. Such writers may fl 
nish valuable material for that study; but a statement of what the la* 
was at any period, however far in the past, is not history. 

Perhaps many American lawyers and teachers will doubt the fetffli-^ 
bility of applying these European examples of method to the commonA 
law, and even consider the proposal to do so the dream of an idealist otM 
of one to whom the law is merely a theory and not practical. It mayj 
be well, therefore, to ask here iu what shape this application is to b 
made. 
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The distmctioD betw^een English and continental law in respect to 
anthotity recognized has been that these generalizations have been 
taken on the continent from the writings of eminent juriets whose opin- 
ions as to what the law was on a given subjeot have been the only au- 
thority recognized in the schools, and the leading one in courts of jns- 
lice, while in England the only statement of the same to which the \ 
courts would listen have been those contained in the opinioua of judges 
uttered while detridiug cases. Originally the differemje was very great, 
for these opinions were oral and the reports of them (as in the year 
books) more notes to aid the remembrance of the sages who sat in the 
exchequer chamber or who took part with them in the discussion as 
sergeants, and seem often to have had as much influence on the formu- 
lation of the law as the Judges themselves. The concentration of all 
these in a single body, as well as their mode of discussion, aided mate- 
rially in the formation of a consistent and logical body of law such aa . 
every experienced lawyer could carry in his mind. The habit of pub- j 
lishiug reports, and still more the later practice of deUvering wiittieul 
_ opinions, gradually made these assume the form of essays upon the law ' 
beyond the very point decided, and thus diminished the difference of ' 
the two methods; though this tendency was restrained on the other 
band by the distinction made between what was said in explauatiou of 
that point and the mere dicta, which were as pure expressions of opin- 
ion as those of the continental writer. In this country the separation 
of forty or fifty law-stating courts, each of wliich knows the others' d 
ciaiouB only as legal literature, has done still more in the same direc- 
tion, until the law common to the American States has become almost 
as completely the product of abstract thought aa that of the European 
continent. Hence tiie indulgence with which treatises are now quoted 
to them, while conversely the foreign tribunals arc gradually adopting 
the use of their own and similar decisions as authority, after the En- 
glish method. Both movements show the mental sameness of object 
in the two, and the necessity of both elements ; that of the speculative 
generalizations to direct the reasoners &om case to case, and make the 
law a harmonious system, and that of frequent reference to the separate 
points decided in the individnal cases, to prevent the law from loosing 
its grasp on actaal life and becoming a mot's theory. There is little 
danger indeed with us of the latter mistake while our text-books are 
made up bo entirely of a congeries of such points, without theory enough 
to bind them together. But it is vain to complain of this error of stu- 
dents if nothing is done to show them a better way. They will go on 
committing to memory each point, each rule of law as a distinct thing, 
if they are not able to comprehend their true nature. So long as the 
books used in our schools are mere collections of such points, and c 
the cases in which each point is sustained, without a word to show how 
one rule is connected with anotheij how the points owe their genesis ft 
principles, the evil will remain. It is absui'd to expect that a class o 
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beginners will strike out a scientific inetliod for tliemselros in a n 
of such " practical " rabbisli, merely because we deafen them with 
praises of the logical consistency ami scientific character of the law. 
All this talk of scientific law, of piiociples, might be mere glittering 
generalities, if in truth the words of one judge or court in deciding a 
case had any magic i)ower to &)mpel future judges and courts to decide 
in the same way — if a precedent were ae sure to produce the same ml- 
iiLg for which it is quoted as a. chemical formula to give a certain 
result. 

There is no point upon which experienced lawyeis are better agreed 
than the existence of principles in the common law. Theii' own expe- 
rience shows them that, as soon as they have become familiar with 
practice, the distinct rules and decisions of the books eliange their form 
and become general conceptions, more or leas definite in their iiiiuds, 
but fi-om which as a basis all their reasoning proceeds. Ask any num- 
ber of good lawyers the proper method of teaching the law; there will 
be as many answers and different ucthuds as there are individuals, 
but every one will conclude by telling you that his method is the true 
way of reaching the principles of the law. Nor is bis faith in these 
principles weakened by his inability to give a definite account of them. 
One man believes that they are based on ethics or natural law, which 
has in some mysterious manner compelled the positive law to shape 
itself iu a certain way. Of late years this theory has to a considerable 
extent given way to another by wliich the principles of the positive 
law have been formed upon social science or upon pohtical and eco- 
nomical considerations, which have led men to consider certain courses 
of conduct as duties, certain others as wrongs;- while the law has 
merely added to the conceptions thus formed their legal relation to 
each other. It is needless to enumerate the many other explanations 
given of these principles, all of which have probably some element of 
truth in them, but have never yet been so stated as to account for their 
controlling influence over legal rules. The fact is clear that in all o 
reasoning upon a new case presented to us by a client we do not starfc* 
with the law of that case, as according to the older theories we should; J 
The first step is to reduce the evidential facts which the client s 
into some of these conceptions furnished by the law, and to which t 
law gives not only a definite meaning but a definite effect; and t 
determine whether the client has a right which lias been infringed, t 
owes a duty which he has broken, or in any way has made himself L' 
ble to the jurisdiction of the courts, or may call upon them to vindicate 
his rights against another. It is of these general conceptions a 
terms that the common law consists and by its very nature must c 
aist. Every rule or proposition of law must depend for its entire meao- 
ing upon these terms contained in it. No such proposition or rule o 
well be formulated by customs or common consent; it is only upon s 
gle terms and conceptions that these forces must operate. The y 
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commuuity may Ldld a pretty clear and defiuite eooceptioii of contract 
or property or crime or iiycry or damage or the coaiitless other con- 
oeptioas of the kind npon which our law ia conetracted. From these 
conceptions it may deduce a great variety of Apecial rules; as that a 
contraet ninst be mutua], or that it must he founded on a constderatioD, 
etc. ; but no one of those mlos can have any authority beyond what it 
derives from the fundamental conception, unless given it by a legis- 
lator, or at all events by the action of an individual mind. Hence if 
we stndy onr own tlioughts upon legal questions carefully we shall Bee 
tltat what we take for principle is a deduction from these accepted 
terms or from their relation to eacti other and place in the system. 
And, further, that elementary law property conaiets in a knowledge of 
these important terms and of the system which they compose. Not 
merely a definition of the t«rm, to be repeated to the examiner as a 
form ot words, but a full and living conception of it as a legal entity 
from which we may deduce law as we deduce the rales of any other 
science from its fundamental conception. 

How is this full and satisfactory knowledge to be obtaiuedl It is . 
evident that there are two modes of doing it. We may stnily the origin 
and growth of these legal terms historically, as we do that of other 
words ami of languages in general, or we may study thorn an they now 
exist in our law, comparatfvely iri their relation to each other, assum- 
ing that as all belong to a Bingle harmonious system the exactmeaning 
of ea«h can be deduced from its relation to all the rest. These two 
Biethods diifer widely in their processes, but if correctly conducted 
should coincide in their results. Nothing can be more certain than that 
the conceptions of a contract and of a wrong independent of contract 
which have resnltetl from all the past thought of the race, must by the 
very laws of thinking harmonize with each other if correctly stated, 
and lead to consistent results unless there be some error in the process. 
Thus the two methods serve as a check upon each other. We can prove 
the conclusions of each by the results of the other, as we do a sum in - 
arithmetic; and these results so obtained and proved will have an 
antbority for us and for others far greater than that of any individnal 
thinking. 

A distinction is sometimes made between elementary law and geu- 
ortdjorisprudence or other similar terms. TJndoubtedlynotwoof the^e 
have precisely the same meaning. By elementary law we usually un- 
dwstand the terms and* relations of our own system as distinct from 
those of other peoples, while general jurisprudence usually implies some 
knowledge of foreign law and a comparison of its phenomena with our 
own. But as a part of legal education the two differ not so much in 
kind as in estent, and, therefore, the question whether general juris- 
prudence should be placed at the beginning of the course or after ii 
relates only to that small part of it which lies outside of our own law. 
The answer, probably, will depend in each case upon the average pre- 
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Tioas etincation of tlie vlass. But thei'c is auother coaside 
much more weiglit for placing this elementary law at the very be| 
ning of the course. A little reflection will show that the general t 
of which it coQsistB are aa a rule identical with the alUmate f 
pleading. These facts mnat correapoud to the evidence which w 
tain them on the one hand and to the law which the judge willa 
them on the other. The syllogistic nature of pleading has often I 
pointed out; it is only the statement in other form of the fact that evi 
allegation must be a term of lised meaning, and thus capable of i 
iug part of a proposition of law. Hence the value of exercises in p 
iug and especially in code pleading where there are no authoritativ^ 
forms, through out the course. Hence also these will continue and illoi 
trate tlie instruction in elementary law. 

The law by its very nature deals with general terms and coueeptloi 
There can be no rule for a single case or person or thing nntil it hat 
been reduced to the class of which it maybe considered a membi 
Each individual case differs in some respects from every other. 
Carlyle expresses it, " nothing ever happens but once in this worltL^ 
The law can not deal with these individoals, persons, or things, unlet 
it has reduced them to classes by abstraction and generaUzatioa. 

This is not peculiar to law, i. e., jural science, but common to it w 
all other sciences. Physics or chemistry, geology, et<i., must c 
the objects of which they treat before any scientilic truth can be state 
any natural law formulated, any assertion made beyond the mere fi 
of existence under certain conditions. (And these conditions can on] 
be made instructive or even intelligible when stated in general t 
Astronomy, perhaps, deals with the least number and moat marked o 
individual cases; but it is no science nntil we can generalize its plii 
nomena. 

The great advantage of the student of physical science is that he c 
form his generalizations by the aid of the senses, seeing, feeling, i 
ing the individual objects, measuring and weighing them accurate 
to say nothing of the immense help in this process derivetl from t 
telescope, the microscope, and other appai'atus. Those operations a 
in themselves a process of abstraction and generaUzation and prepi 
him for the higher generalizations that are formed by reasoning, 
over, he can, by repeated observations and experiments, test his k 
edge at every step; he can even devise experiments to test tLaaccura^l 
of the higher truths which he can not observe- directly. 

In law and the moral sciences, man can not observe directly by t 
senses or experiment at will. His general truths must be formed 1 
reflection alone and can only be tested or examined by the s 
process. All his reasoning in these sciences depends on major prei 
iaes of his own formation, which are tliemselves constantly v 
going reformation or insensible modification. Almost the only t 
the accuiacy of his generalizations that does not depend on other ij 
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perfect procesees of the same kiud is that of consistency hetwcen tliein. 
If two or more rules are coiiflintiug, two or liiort freniTal terms for the 
sttmc I'lass (if things {or for classes of which one is Ji. swlirti vision of the 
other) do not hannoiiizc, there umst be an evrov in tlie formation of 
one if not both. As iki human eiror can intrixluce an authoiitiitive in- 
coiiHiHtency into the unwritten or common law (as legislation may), all 
its riilert and tenna should be consistent and harmonious; a roiiHict be- 
tween tluiin iu theii- apttlication to the same state of facts \a proof that 
one or tlie other of the contlieting rules is wrongly stated and does not 
einbody the trae law. So, Um, Blackst^iie's dietnm that the overruling 
of a foniier decision on a common-law point is not a change of law, bnt 
BhowR that snch decision was nev<T law, is a logical necessity that can 
not be rejected without abandoning the very notion of an unwritten 
law. 

The chief object of jural l^w being the administration of justice (and 
inoidentiitlly at least to enable eveiy citizen to foresee the legal conse- 
quence of his acts), tlie terms in which it is expressed must be s^ defi- 
nite that they can be applied with uniformity to individual cases, and so 
efULsiatent that a single case can not be arbitrarily brouglit under two 
or more terms leading to different legal resnlts. We can not group per- 
none, or things, or facts aibitrarily, or as a mere matter of convenient ' 
expression, nor can we abstract and generalize by marks or qualitiea 
that will not be unilbrmly found in the class designated. Iu other 
words, the legal term must express the inherent nature of the facts dea-, 
iguated by it. This inliei'ent nature is not open to observation, as in j 
pbyaics, but requires a careful study of the ordinary relation betw'een 1 
focts, and especially of the relation of cause and effect. Hene^, no man I 
can form the terms intuitively or in iidvauce of the facts to be denoted. I 
They are not imposed by authority, but are developed from fa<:ts by I 
science. I 

Whatever be our theory of the nature of law, the unquestionable fact ' 
is that tlie rctrognizffid sources from which, directly or indirectly, the stu- 
dent musthsarn the law do not present it in the form of commands to do 
or not. do the specified things. They do present it in the form of rights, 
duties, wrongs, and other general conceptions siibonlinate or ansiJiary 
to these. Persons and things are divided into classes for the purpose 
of determiiung what rights or duties belong to the former or have the. 
latter for its objects. Actions, the thii-d great class of such eom^'cptions J 
according to the classic jurists, iire the un>aus by which rifjlits are Via- I 
pleated, duties enforc&l, wrongs remedied or punished. Few statutes I 
or deeiaions, indeed, deal with these broadest categoncs, but all of them I 
dj) with their subdivisions and Ivinds, They show that certain things J 
are property and therefore objects of ownershi])," certain others are not I 
9ftd therefore may be confiscated; or they lack some other quality of I 
Ibe .right called property; that a married woman or an infant in or is J 
Bot a peison in the full normal sense and, thei'efore, may or may not 1 
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form n binding contract, etc. The vaj-iety of hucIi aiibordfiiate lesadn 
is immeuse, and it would be tedious to nhovr tUe relation iu which esd 
term stands to these general cDDcei)tioii8. But tliere is no other din 
culty in proving that their whole force :ind meaning in law depends « 
their respective relations to one or the other of them — that of perBOQa 
tilings, or actions, or the relations between persons that we cail rigbd 
wrongs, duties. Decisions on such points as that a river is navigatfl 
in law when it is so in fact, or that its □avigabilit>~ depends on the *MB 
and Qow of the tide; that ice is property, though water is uot^etn 
have no legal fbrce and meaning whatever, unless we connect thu| 
mentiilly or explicitly with the rights and duties that flow from nuvlefl 
bility or uonnavigability; with the mle that ice as property may b^fl 
valuable consideration for a contract, or the object of wrongful conTOn 
eion or trespass — and so ou. I 

While the law was considered to be essentially a system of mlea m 
action prescribed by a superior, the student's first iutroductioa fiofl 
was naturally to learn by whom and how those rules were presoritHM 
iu how many forms they appeared, how they were to be interpreted'^ 
as to lit the actions of men — in short, all that nebulous form of thon^g 
known as the philosophy of law. Added to this, the thorough stad€n 
must thou properly master ethics, of which law was only an app^M 
form, and so much of social science as was recognized a century orouM 
ago, with political ethicH or the science of government, civU liberty^ 
its conuteri'oil — in short, all the sciences that would prepare the hmm 
mature miud to enter upon the task of legislation or to govern a stftM 
after the most approved theories. (For illustration see the well-knotw 
work of Prof. Hoffman, "A Course of I>egal Study," a work of inSl 
erudition and great merit after its kind,] 4 

The obedient pupil went through as much of this as he was able 9 
comprehend, with some advantage to his general mental developmeol 
but with the least ijossible help toward the special work in which tM 
life was to be spent. The kinds of law were soon defined as divioS 
natural, positive, written or unwritten, constitutional or statutory, etm 
and a great mass of platitudes swallowed with an indefinite notioiit^S 
be was learning the principles of the law he vras to practice. Bat ^t^m 
he entered the office, or even when he passed from this introductqn 
reading to the books that his teacher used in actual practice, he SOflH 
found that he had to deal with things and relations of which he ra| 
yet formed not the slightest notion. Instead of having a syst^niuH 
formulated rules which had ouly to be interiireted to fit the faota of oH 
client's case, he was compelled to work painfully and almost bliiid| 
over these facts before he could get them in shape to suggest any n/U 
whatever; and then to search through a wilderness of other ca>s^ jm 
ported in the books before he could formulate snch a rule for his cK^ffl 
as he could propomid to the court with any prospect of its bemg ^nj 
^Cepted. For this, in fact, is just what the practicing lawyer has to a 
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in all oases involving a question of law at all. Instead of applying a 
known rule, prescribed beforehand to govern it, lie lias to reduce ita 
fiicts to the form of some recoftiiized right among the endless variety 
presented by the books, and to show its violation and the damage thus 
done his client, and to state all this in technical terms that shall make 
these elements of an action visible to the court, and not to be explained 
away or defeated by his opponent. Then and only then he may begin 
to consider the exact rule by which the issues between them may be 
solved in Ma favor, and show its consistency with principle and other 
rules already formed in the same way and reported. Unless Ms ease 
or his defence be a very plain one, h^ will be lucky, indeed, if the rule 
thus ofltered to the judge's consideration, and sustained by a huge col- 
lection of authorities and arguments, is the one on wMch it is finally 
decided. Even if he be successful, he will tind when he hears the 
judge's opinion that he has only made a rough guess at the "law" of 
his case, and that the coui't having gone through not merely the two 
briete, but a similar process of evolving lawfrom the facts, has reached 
quite a different statement of the rule prescribed by ttie supreme power, 
and that it is the court's rule and not his which has really been thelaw 
of the land all the time. He wiU leam after a while not to be disap- 
pointed at his failui-es to know the law exactly as* the judge does, pro- 
vided he obtains a remedy for his client's wrong; but he will be indif- 
ferent thi-oughout to the question whether the rule that gives it be- 
longs to the natural or the positive, the written or the unwritten law, 
or whether it fulfills the requirements of that philosophy of the law on 
which he iias spent so much time. 

The other or modern view of the nature of law {jus) leads as directly 
to a natural and practical plan of elementary study as the former did 
to a wi'ong one. Its truth as a theory is shown by its correspondence 
with tihe actual facts, and this again suggests the ti'ue method of teach- 
ing. The law regulates the relations of persons to the stat* (public 
law} or to each other (private law). Confining ourselves here to the 
latter for illustration, we find that its subjects-matter is those relations 
between persons which are the necessary result of their dwelling 
together in a state and maintaining social and business intercourse 
* with each other. It therefore exists before the law and is regulated^ 
not created, by its rules. Its classification does not depend on rules 
prescribed, but on the nature of human actions and interests. It form- 
ulates these lelatious as reciprocal rights and duties. Most of its rides 
express the natural results of those conceptions. Eights are the form 
of the relation where the person is entitled to enforce his own will, 
positively or negatively, upon others; duties where he must conform 
Ma own actions to the will of one or more other persons. It makes no 
difference whether these result from the very nature of the act or from 
the positive law, ». e., from the will of the community. In other words, 
it makes no diflei-euce in practical effect whether the right or duty is 
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BO plain tbat all.i.ccept it as based in the divine will or the law ( 
nature, or so novel tbat it reqiiirei* positive etiHtstment for acoart 1 
enfori'* it. In imse of doubt, the. enforcement by tbe court is proof oi'** 
its existence as a legal right or duty, whatever its origin. Tbe coiut, 
however, do not decide this piiint at their own caprice, but in aci"(»rd- 
anee with fixed standards of judgment. They find, not make it a legal 
right or duty, Uompare the lawyer's actnal work with the theory of 
his science, and see if it is explained better on the present theory than 
on the former. WhetUei' in litigation or mere advice his first duty is 
ta examine the facta out of which the relation between tJie parties 
arises. Do these show a right pn the one part, a duty on the othert 
The proof of either of course implies the other, if a legal, relation actu- 
ally exists. -If BO, it is capable of espreasion in some of the accepted 
terms by which such relation is expressed; there is a conti'aet between 
them, or a wrung suffered, a duty broken or neglected, resulting in 
harm to the innocent party. The pleadings express this and call for 
the remedy supjioaed to be due, and also state the defense. Wlien the 
facts are deteniilned by trial, the court compares them with like cases 
already decided, and determines their exact legal effect as coming or 
not coming within the same principle as deduced from these. 

It may be oxpecfed that, to comply with the instmctions of the as- 
sociation at its last meeting, tbe committee should give here a course 
of study in which the diilerent topics of the law are arranged very 
-much as we find them in most of the law school catalognes now pub- 
lished, but with such improvements as the foregoing cousideratii 
and our study of the subject might enable us to suggest. " 

Even if this were possible, it would be a delicate task from which tl 
committee might well shrink. It would involve a criticism of tl 
books now in use, or at least a selection among them that woi 
tainly lead to controversy. But even if confined to the names of U 
and leaving each teacher to select for himself a proper text-h 
each of these it would, in oui' opinion, be of very little service, i 
because on many of the topics as we should arrange them there a 
separate text-books covering the law on that subject; and, s 
cause the most important recommendation we can mahe is tbe a 
donment of the present method of teaching the law mainly by d 
topics, at least during the first year of the course, and the substithlS 
for it of a careful and systematic study of the system as a whole a 
the European method. We do not disguise from ourselves the diffiei 
of carrying out this recommendation with the books now at i 
and before the law has "gonethi-ough the schools" in Ihering's pin 
that is, has been reduced by jurists and teachers to the form best Jb 
for the instruction of a class. So far as the present boobs canb< 
useful in this method, we would by no moans object to theii \ 
Every teacher mnst judge for himself on this point, and the convi 
ence to him of a text-book as well aa its popularity with students t 
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desii'e to fliid tho law in the shap» tli'at tliey know will be familiar to ■ 
the examiners, will doubtleJss b« enough to prevent a too sudden eliaugo 
or a detriment to tlie iQterests of publiahers. 

Eat every tea*:liei' of law who is really in earnest in his work will find 
that he can eoustrurt for bimself a fat better text-book than any he 
will find at the bookseller'a. Nor will it be necessary to expend for 
this pnrpose any largo part of that wearisome labor which now goes to 
the constrnetion of a treatise for practicing lawyers. There wiU be in 
place of this a CjaU for active thought and study on his own part; but 
it will be in the very line suggested by his daily work as instructor, 
and of immediate benefit to himself even more than his class. Letbim 
begin by constructing the briefest possible outline of the topic he is , 
about to teach, embracing its relations to the law as a system, a careful I 
'definition of all its leading terms, and a statement ol' its principal rules, { 
80 arranged as to show the eouueotion of each with the principle from 
wbicli it is derived. As tor the matter which fills the bulk of onr pres- 
wit treatises, the applicatJon of these principles and rules to varying 
states of fhct, and the mass of references to the leases decided, they will 
be mere snrplusage, and surplusage vitiat<!S in teaching law if it does 
not anywhere else. Not that cases should be excluded from his teach- 
ing; on the contrary, they should form the main authorities from which 
it is all derived, and the class should be constantly referred to them 
and constantly trained in their use. If an instructor finds that he cau 
dispense with the manual or outUne and give his students that clear ,, 
and systematic knowledge of a topic which they need to comprehend 
it by the use of cases alone, we have no criticism to make upon his ' 
inetbod; we only think that he will find it slower and more laborious 
to himself than the constiuction of a proper manual, to which will, of 
oourae, be added in daily work a large mass of explanation and com- 
plementary teaching, such as if given alone would constitute a lecture. 
It will not be difficult for him to distinguisli the matter that should 
fill these lectures from that which belongs in the manual. The latter 
should be that.which every student or lawyer must know, without hav- 
ing to go to the books for it after it is once learned; the lecture should 
be intended simply to enlarge the student's comprehension of the prin- 
'<aplo8 thus learned and to make him familiar with their application in 
actaal life. But no effort should be made to impress this matter upon 
his memory as distinct from his understanding. 

The mode of studying particulai' topics or branches of law presup- 
poses, in our view, an accurate general knowledge of the system, both 
Sits history and in its present theory, to which objects at least half 
6 course should be devoteil. We believe that if this plan is carried 
ont neaj-ly all that our present courses contain of what is called 
^ practical law " will bo easily mastered in half the time now given it, 
ijUod in a more scientific form; that is, one better adapted to the actual ^ 
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needs of the practitioner. Tbus, witbout adding a day to the length of 4 
the present course (be it two years or three), that instruction in eia-^-T 
njentary law aod iu the history of our own law, which it is the firstt j 
ottieut of this report to reeomiiiond, will constitute a clear addition to* 
the student's acquisitions, and he will leave the law school doubly pre 
pared for the actual woik iif tbi; ])rofessiou. 



Tlie reform of legal education in England. 
, (^Appmtdix lif jfrc<!eim^ Btport.'] 

In England recent histitry 'discloses determined and well-directed h 
efforts on the part ol' both branches of the legal profession to elevate i 
the standard of general aud technical aciiuiiemeut for admission t»M 
practice, and to maintain the character and rauk of the profession as A 
learned profession in fact, aud not merely iu nan^ or conveutional'l 
theory. 

The general subject of legnl education in England appears to havftl 
been tiret systematically dealt with by the great " Society of attomeyj' 
solicitors, proctors, aud others, not being biiiriBtera practicing in t 
courts of law and equity of the Uuited Kingdom," otherwise known 4 
"The Incorporated Law Society," whose existing chnrteis were grante 
in 1845 and IS72. 

Up to the year 1833 it would seem there were no means by whieSl 
an articled clerk could acquire a knowledge of the law, except what h 
was able to learu in his master's office. In that year the Incorporate 
Law Society instituted lectures in the different branches of the comm<n 
law, equity, and conveyancing, which have been continued t« the preST'l 
eut time. 

Until 1836 no formal examination was required to be passed by per-J 
sons seeking admission to practice as attorneys or solicitors at the t 
mination of their articles. In that year rules of court were made bK 
the judges, under which persons applying for admission as attornej 
were required to pass an examination before a certain number of inei 
bers of the Council of the Law Society; and in 1837 the Master of tb^ 
Bolls made a similar order for the examination in equity of solicitor?. 

In 1843 the act of 6 and 7 Viet., Cap 73, formally empowered tlu 
judges to make regulations for the conduct of these examinations, a 
provided for the punishment of unqualified persons encroaohiug on Uwl 
profession. 

In August, 1846, a select committee of the House of Commons, ap^ 
pointed in the previous April, tJ.> inquire into the state of legal ediiO«<J 
tion, made its report, which extended over 400 folio pages. 
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This report recommended tliat a, stringent prelimmarp examinatioD 
ihoold 1)6 required in general knowledge previouB to apprenticeship, 
1 that such examination should embrace, in addition to th« so-called 
ummercial education, a competent knowledge of, at least, Latin, geog- 
apb;y^, history, the elements of arithmetic and ethics, and one ornioi'6 
t>f the modern languages. 

In 1854, the Incorporated Law Society, with the view of carrying the 

lominendatioiia. of the parliamentary committee into effect, took steps 
ktward the establishment of a preliminary examination in general knowl- 
idge. 

The Society succeeded in seeming the passageof theact of23and24 
Vict,, Cap 127, under which an examination in general knowledge, prior 
to entering into articles of clerkship, was i-xpi-cssly authori^^ed to be 
held. 

As observed in the interesting introduction to the "Snpj)lement to 
he Calendar and Law Directory of the Incorporated Law Society " for 
.SOI, "The Society itelt that, as solicitors have to advise clients in idl 
anks of society, from the highest to the lowest, on all sorts of ques- 
ions, some of them of the most difficult and delicate natui'e, it was oh- 
riAQsthat their efBcienry and ueeftiloess woiddbe much increased if 
lielr general, as weU as legal, attainments were such as to command 
aspect and attention. It would also be for the benefit of the public at 
e that solicitors should not only possess professional skill but also 
lltose advantages which science, literature, and languages are calculated 
confer. The Society, therefore, strongly urged the establishment of 
ID examination in science, literature, and the classics." 

Up to ISCO only the final examination was required to be passed, but 
inder an act of Parliament of that year an intermediate examination 
9ft8 held, as well as the preliminary ^.s&mina.tio'a. 

In 1879 the konorn examination was instituted for solicitors. 

The Solicitors' Act of 1877 (40 and 41 yiot.. Cap 2'}) placed the entire 
iroiCtical control of the preliminary, intermediate, and final examina- 
aonsin thehands of the Incorporated Law Society, wliich thus acquu-ed 
)y right that which it had before enjoyed only by the favor of the 
adgea. 

A few facts may be stated with regard to these several compulsory 
sxMuinations prescribed by law for persousseekingto become solicitors. 

1. It is necessary for a candidate to pass the preliminary examination 
Wfore he has the right to enter into articles of clerkship, unless he is a 
rruduate of a university, a barrister at law, or has successfully passed 
one of the designated examinations at certain specified universities 
trhich exempt from the examination, or has obtained from the Lord Chief 
Tastice or the Master of the Eoll a dispensing order. 

The subjects for preliminary examination are: 

(1) Writing trom dictation. 
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(3) Writitig a. shoit Eiiglisli composition. 1 

(3) a The flrat tour rules of aritlimetic, simple nnd cruniiotind; thafl 
rule of tliiefe, ami decimal auil vulgar ftafitlous. b Alypbra, up to andfl 
ineludiag simple equations, and the first i'our books of Euclid. ■ 

(4) Geograpliy of Europe and the history of Eaglaud. fl 

(5) Latiu, elementary. H 
(U) Auy two lauguagea, to be selected by the candidate out of t^in| 

followingsix: (1) Liitiu, (2) Greek, (3) Fr6uch,(4) German, (5) SpanialjM 
(6) Italian. il 

The candidate is not obliged to take up algebra or Eni'lid, but if lt^| 
elects to do so, he may take up these with one of tbe six langnibges. jl 

The examinations are conducted by an examination cnnnuittee of t£i4fl 
Incorporated Law Society assisted by paid examiners, and it is neces' ] 
sary only to glsuiee over the Hpecinieiis of questions set for the prelimi^V 
nary examinations dniing 18SH)-'01, as published in the supplement W] 
the Law Society's calendar, above referred to, to perceive that the ctOi^B 
didate who successfully passes such an examination mnst be a porsqllM 
of good education and very considerable acqnirements. -ll 

If the committee are satisfied as to the proficiency and fltnessof ,tl3 
candidate at aprelimiuary examination, they cei'tify tlie fact to the Coaa>i1l 
cil of the Law Society in the furni of a report of the result of aaQfiH 
examination, and the Council may thereupon resolve that a certiflcatd^j| 
signed by the president ofthe Society, shall be delivered to the ea^i3 
didate, AftiCr this citrtifipate has been obtained, articles can be giij 
tered into at any time. A solicitor can not have moi'e than two articleol 
clerks at the same time. This is for the purpose, apparently, of limifefl 
ing tliB number of solicitors. jj 

2. After an articled clerk has served half the time of service reQgire^B 
under his articles, he must undergo the intermediate examinatioB i^| 
such elementary works as may be selected by the Council of the Laj^B 
Society. One of the standard worlcs for many years has been Btephgt^JB 
Commentaries on the Law of England. ^H 

Four intermediate examinations are held in each year, one in eoiCli ofM 
the months of January, AprU, June, and November, in the hall of *h^B 
Law Society. If a candidate fails to pass an intermediate examinatioaM 
within twelve months after his half term of service, his final examui»9 
tion is postponed for a fixed period. A 

3. The next step is to pass the final examination to which articledtiS 
clei'ks are subject, in the foDowiug topics: fl 

(1) The principles of the law of real and personal property, and Doa^| 
veyaneing. '^ 

(2) The principles of law and procedure in matters usually determiitfjH 
or administered iu the Chancery Division ofthe High Court of JustidQM 

(3} The principles of law and procedure in the Queen's Bench Divi^ 
aion of the High Court of Justice; the law and practice of bankraptcyEfl 
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(4) The law and praotiue nf probate and divorce; the law and prac- 
tice of aduiiralty; ciiminal law and practice; procoediiigs before Jus- 
tices i»f the pi'ace. 

■4. The subjects for the honors examination are tte same, only tlie 
questions are mote difQciilt. 

Three courses of lectures on comioon law, equity, and conveyancing 
are delivered annually at the Society's liall, in London ; and, in conneo- 
tion with these lectures, classes are conducted and exami nations held 
. under the superintendence of the instructors. 

It is stated that the example set by the body of solicitors of estab- 
lisiiing an efficient system of examination and lectures led to the adop- 
taon of like measures by the four great Inns of Courts, " the noblest 
nursoi-ies of humanity and liberty in the kingdom." 

The committee has received from England copies of the consolidated 
legnlations of the several Societies of Lincoln's Inn, the Middle Tem- 
ple, the Inner Temple and Gray's Xim, as to the admission, cducfttion, 
and examination of students, the calling of students to the bar, and 
the taking out of certificates to practice under the bar, for 1S92, and 
other doounieuts showing the courses of study and examinations pre- 
Bci-ibed by the Oouucil of Legal Education of the Inne of Courts, which 
may be printed with this report for the information of the association. ' 

I'he council of legal education consists of twenty benchers, five from 1 
each inn of court, and to this body is intrusted the power and duty of 1 
fiuperinteiidiug the education and e.saniiuatiou of students for the pur- j 
pose of being called to the bar, or of practicing under the bar. . 
• The general rule is that persons seeking to be admitted as studenta 
in an inn of court mu^t, before such admission, satisfactorily pass an 
examination in the following subjects: {a) The English language; (6) 
the Latin language; (u) EngUsh history. 

No student can be called to the bar unless he shall, to the satis^- 
tion of the council of legal education, have passed a public examiua- ] 
tionfor the purpose of ascertaining his titness to be called to the bar. ] 

An examination in Roman law, and in prescriljed heads of the English I 
law, is obligatory for call to the bar; but the txmncil may accept as an j 
equivalent for exaniiiiatioii tu Roiaan law: (a) A degree granted by a J 
university for which the qualifying examination included Roman law; \ 
(6) a certificate that any student has passed any such examination, 
tbnngh he may not have taken the degree for which such examination 
qualifies him; and (e) the testamnr of the publio examinei^ for the de- 
^■ee of civil law at Oxford that the student has passed the necessary 
examination for the degree of bachelor of civil law: Provided^ That the 
Oouncil is satisfied that the student, before he obtained his degree, or 
6btaincd .such certificate or testamui', passed a sufficient esaminiition in 
Boman law. 

The general subjects for instruction and examination, under the di 
rection of the council of legal education, are: 
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1. Bomuu law iiml jiu'is]iriiileni'e, inul iuteruatiunal law, public aii4fl 
private. ■ 

2. Constitutional law ^nd legal Uistury, • H 

3. English law aTid efjuity: H 
(a) Lawof persoDs; Marriage and divorce; infaucy; lunacy; corpora^B 

tionB. ^ 

{b) The law of real and personal property and conveyanciiig: TrBSbB^I 
mortgages, ddniinisti'atiou of assets on death, on dissoluthm of part-J 
nerships, on winding up of companies, and in bankruptcy; jiractlcal mr.fl 
struction in the preparation of deeds, wills, and contracts. M 

(c) Law of obligations: Contracts; t:orts; allied subjects (implied oriV 
quasi-ctintracts, estoppel, etc.); Commercial law, with especial refer- ^ 
ence to mercantile documents in daily use, which should be shown and. .4 
explained. J 

(d) CivU procedure, including evidence. .■ 

(e) Criminal law and procedure. Examinations for call to the bar are by ,11 
written papers, and by such viva wee questions as the examiners may M 
think desirable. m 

The council may grant certificates of honor to such persona as may be 1 
reported worthy of the same by the examiners. I 

A student who, previously to liis admission at an Inn of Coarta. was-l 
a solicitor in practice for not less than five years (and has ceased to bt^fl 
a solicitor before his admission as a student), may be examined for oattB 
to the bar, without keeping ajiy term, and may be called to the bar upoDg 
passing the public examination, witliout keeping any term. J 

Tlie educational advancement of the lower branch of the legal prO'< ■ 
fessiou in England, among other causes, will no doubt sooner or later J 
lead to the abolition of the distinction of rank between solicitors an AM 
barristers at-law; but whether such a change will be a gain to the pro- j 
fession and the public, time alone will show. M 

One great safeguard of the profession in Englaud is the tact that 1(9 
has not ceased to be, or to be regarded as, a learned profession, antl,l 
has not become a mere business occupation, which may be taken up by 3 
almost everybody as a liveUhood upon the most imperfect preparation J 
for its duties and responsibilities. ^fl 

The profession stands apart from ordinary business, with a apiri(. I 
sensitively alive to whatever concerns the honor and best interests of ^ 
its members, and it is thus measurably protected against the encroach^ a 
ment of unworthy and incompetent persons, whileit is accorded bythe^J 
public a degree of resx)ect and consideration which renders membership M 
in it a sensible and gratifying distinction. fl 

The discipline of the more numerous branch of the legal profession^ 
in Englaud is regulated and maintained under provisions of statutes v 
carefully framed witfi a view to the interest not only of the profession. I 
itself, but also of the public at large as deeply concerned in the con- 1 
dactof legal practitioners. .M 
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Stipnlations for the sale by tliti ciieut, either wholly or partially, of hia 
interest in any action, or for the payineat only in the event of euceeas, 
axe wholly void. 

The solii.'itor'e remuneration act of ISSl provides for the compensa- 
tion of solicitors in convey an cing and other non-contentioiis buainesa 
a«rcording to the general principle of fixed ad valorem percentages, so 
as t« get rid of detailed bills of costs for this class of work. 

The rates are established by a general order of the Lord Chancellor, 
Hie Lord Chief Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls, the President 
of the Incorporated Law Society, and the president of one or more of 
the provincial law societies, or associations, and the regulations and 
provisions proposed to be embodied in any genera] order on the subject 
of remuneration are communicated to the council of the incorporated 
law society, who are at liberty to submit observations and suggestions 
in respect thereto. 

Overcharging, as well as undercharging, in such business is thus 
rendered impossible. 

The Solicitor's Act of 1S8S provides for the custody of the roll of solici- 
tors of the supreme court in England by the Incorporated Law Society, 
Hid carefully regulates the subject of striking solicitors off the roll. 

An applii^ation t-o strike a Boli<'itor off the rolls, or ao-appli cation t« 
require him to answer allegations in an afBdavit, is referred by the 
master of the rolls to a committee of not less than three nor more thau 
seven members of the society, wlio, after hearing the case, are required 
to embody their hndiug in the form of a report to the high court of 
justice. 

If the committee are of opinion that there is no prima facie case of 
misconduct against the solicitor, the society need not take any fuither 
proceedings; but if the committee are of opinion that there is a prima 
fecieoas6,iti8 the duty of the society to bring before the court the report 
of the committee, which has the same effect, and is treated in the same 
manner, as a report of a master of court, and the court may make such 
order thereon as it sees Ht. 

The Incorporated Law Society is thus constituted by law not only a 
faithfiil leader, but the watchful guaidiau of the honor and the best in- 
teteats of the legal profession. 
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II. COt'ESES or STUDY IN LAW SCHOOLS IN 1891. 

Stiifinltcs, Huhjects tuwjl^, ttxtliooks used, and lime- iilloUed, wtfaitOM t- 
ported in the cataloguvii of the inslitutii>nH\ icith some remarks cqH' i 
eerning tkeir organization and vietkods 6/ instniclion.' 



Hall, d«atuJ 
», 36 grado- J 

ITBtt of tbtMJ 



1. Alhanit Lavi Svhool ( Ciiion UTtirerailg), Albanj, N. Y., Luwis I 
TwClv(> inHlniutora, 41 slu'leuto, 18 linving degrees \n letteM or udei 
stra. •% neektj in HCbuul yenf 1891-'!I2. SCudenta must ultend one c< 
full terinx, 

S. Late Drparlmtint of Allen Vnivernly, ColnivkbiA, 8. C. Oiie liuitTuotoT, 11 b 
dents, 32 weeks in suhool year. Haa a (.'oiime of 2 yeurs. 

3. Laa School of tlie Indiana Univvriits, Blooming tou, lud., Daviil D. Birnta, d 
Two iiistriK^lors, 61 (ttodeuta, 6 huvliag Uegreo in lettora ur aciunue, 16 graduates, i 
Meoks in euliool ynar. 

Course uf study: First year.— Elementary law (Robinson's, with notes andci 
etai roHdijig), 3U hours; constitntiounl liiw (Coolcy's, nnd study uf luadjug u 
S6 boure; coutmutB (Anson, with aotea and stndy of i:ase«), 6!i hours; coni 
(Rocitation in Fai'sons, with not«s aiid ciisea), SOhuiirs; personal property, 60 h 
internatiojinl law, lU hours; domestir relations, 30 hours; notes and bills, 2 boa 
criiiiioul luw, 10 hours. 

Second your.— Jnrisdietion and prcicedure in equity (BisjihiMa's Prinuiplea a 
linhels Equity Plfading), 65 Iionrs; <'oniinon-law pleading (Stephens'), code p" 
ill);, Im biiiirs ; reill property (Tieduliian, with notes and en^s, and practiou ii 
(•xiinuiiiiliiiTi of t) tl.es), 50 hours; wills and administration, 10 bourt; evidwos-fl 
{Stp|ihiinrt'), 30 hiHii*; pleading and practice, 20 Ihiutb; corporations (Morawota),. J 
50 hours; liii'ln, 30 boiirs; pleading and practice, 20 hiiurs. 

l-h'gaiiixatiiin and methods of instrutttion. — £znniinations for admin) 
tei'linicaj, liut are iutouded to tent upplicant's knowledge of the coiunion-sdi 
brHnrbes. and especially his ability to write the English language easily a 
rectly. Instruction is given by text-books, leotnreB, and study of Inading Q 
The lust feutuitu is especially emphasised, the object being to acquaint the s 
witJi the leiMling ranos in each of Ihu more iniportaut lir.inches of the law. 

i. Buslon Vnitemlg Svhool of Lain, Boston, Mass. Edmund H. Bennett, dean.-^ 
Twenty-Kve instructors; 211) etndents, 50 having degree in letters or scieuoi 
ontee; 36 weeks iu sehool year. 

Course of study: First year. — Contraela (required), 125 hours; torts ( 
120 hours; sales (required), 30 hours; ugvncy (required), 20 hours; criminal law Cl 
quired), 35 hours; development of law, 25 hours; history uf the common law, 10 hoiu 

liuuummended : Benjamin, Bishop, Metoalf, Anson, or Smith on contracts; BigdOVTwl 
Cooley.or PolJock on torts, or Bishop on noncontracts; Betjjamin on sales; Maj-ik 
McClain on criminal law ; Meoeliem or Story on agency. 

Second year. — Bailments (required), 20honrs; hills and notes (reqniredJjVSl* 
domestic relations, 10 hoars; insurance, 15 hoars; landlord and tenant (rcquivs 
10 hours; Massaohusetts couTeyancing, 10 hours ; partutirship (retiuirrd), IOJjot 
real property (required), 140 hours. Books nsed: Williams, Washburn or 
man on Real Property ; Schooler, Bailments, Chalmor's Digest (Beuj. edition) oi 
Bigelow's Leading Cases or Bills and Notes; Story on Partners liip ; Schoulor's 
mestic Helations; Taylor's Landlord and Tenant. 

Third year.— Equity jurisprudence, including trusts (required), 100 hours; eqaitj^ 
pleading (required), 20 hours ; eTidence (required), 10 hunrs ; jurisdiction and p 
tice of the United States courts (required), 15 hours; taw of railroads, 20 I 
pleading and pruetiee at common law (required), 50 hours^ wills (roqnired), ; 

' Prepared by Mr. Wollford Addis. 
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IioitrB. In additinn to the stndieH above-mnntiimnfl, lactiirpa are given before tli« '1 
Banior clasiB oacli yenron Beveral yf tlie followiii;; lopicM: Admiralty and shipping, 10 J 
hourBj confliet i>( law, 15 hoiirai oonstitutional law, 10 hours; confltitiitioiial leg- 4 
jslatiiju. 10 hourB; corpuraliiins, 10 hoara^ itainagee, 10 lioars; lav iif eloctinue, l}'| 
hunra; raedioal jurisprudence, 10 hoars; Mns8»chusijtt« practice, 13 hmira; Atuitficim .j 
stulute law. 20 hours; patent law, 10 honrs; parliamentary law, 10 ho|ifs< Tluoka )* 
used; Bisphatii or Bigelow'a Ecjuity, Vol, 1, GroenleafB Evidence; Stepht'D's DiKaet .| 
(Chuc'B odittrin) ; Sttplien's or Gould's Pluadiiig; Uast's Evidence (ChaiiiliBrlaynefi 
cUtion) ; Story's Eijuity PlosilingB; Curtis's Jurisdiction of United States Cunrta, ■ ■ 
MiiUiOilHof inatnictimi.— Tlio cowcse of tustniction includes the regular oral text '^ 
'liqok Hxposition and recitation, free aud written lecturer, reviews, e:(tvniiTLationSf ■{ 
0)[eTl^lBe8 in drafting oontranta, oonvey»nce!i, pleadings, indictments, and other bgiu i 
jiApers, the criticism of hricfs, and ar;;ninenCe in moot courts, ciinrses nf feullng, ^ 
etc. Tim iiuportance of the study of judicial authority, especially the cases tel'errod ^ 
to in tli» lectures and recitations, is urged. j 

5. Buffalo Uw School 8/ (ftp Univemiln nf Baffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. Charles Daniela, ■* 
denii. — Twenty -two iustructots; GOstnilonta, 13 having dograe in letters or science;, g 
21 grftdiiated; 33 weeks in school jeflT. I 

Conrae of stuily ; first year. — Eleinontar.y law and contracts, criminal Inw aud'a 
procediirii. torts, practice in oivil actions, marriage and divorce, domestic ruluti»lli,'J 
tronBUiiesiou of estates, ^ 

Second .year.— Law of property, evidence, equity jurisprudence, and plnadingi, * 
-BbIm, agenuy and partnership, corporal ions, nitgcitialile bills and notes, raedicftl'^ 
jniispmdnuce, maritime aud aihniralty law, constitutional law, legal ntbibs, trial' '. 
of actions, sptuial proceeilLngs, inanufactnriug oorpomtioiis, wills unit estut-esof d^-'l 
oeaaed persons. \ 

tfethods of instrnctloa.— ^Instruction is given by means of lectnres. recitations, * 
aad (lapeciatlY by the ntndy of leading oases. Moot courts are held. ] 

6. Law Dflpni'lmen* o/6>K(mi renim»«ec noIf*N/«,Na8hvilIe,Tenn. — Three in Strnctore, A 
8 students, 4 gTitduatcs, SB weeka iu school year. Has a course ol' two years. ' 1 

7. Laie Sohuul of the CinrinnaU Colltge, Cincinnati, Ohio. Jacob D. Cos, deaiv — Sijc* j 
InBtructars; 161 students, 35 having degree in lettorB uniisuienno; 83 graduates; S9 ! 
iretikB in school year. l 

Course of study; First year. — Elemeutar.y law. contracts, real property, Black- ' 
etono's commentaries, Anson's contructs, Bliss on code pleading. 1 

Second year. — Pleadings and oivil procedure, torts, real property, equity Jiirisprn-' J 
denoo, nmrcautile law and coutraota, evidence, court law, tiriuiinal law. corporations, I 
atatnte law. Books nsed: Stephen's Pleading, Bliss's Code Pleading, Blgeluw'ft J 
Torts, Williamri' Real Property. Bisphani's Equity. Knnt'a Commentaries, OrueuUafs I 
Evidence, Stephen's Evidence, Cooley's Constitutional Law, May's Criminal Law, I 

Uethodfi of instruction. — The daily ezeroises consist of lectures and rocitatiowt j 
from standard text-books. Leading cases and collaljira], authorities on the snlijecto ] 
□ndat consideration arc referred to by the professor, aud at the siiccee<lin)r recita- i 
tion the class will be examined vpon the whole matter of text and comment. Moot i 
ooorts are held each week during the year. I 

8. School of Law of Columbia College in th" dti/ of Atru York, If. Y. Theodora W.. i 
Dwight. dean. — Nine ins tmctOTs, 625 students, G3 graduate^ 32 weeks in school year, | 

Course of etndy: First year. — Eequired: Contracts, 102 hours (Keen's seleettona)! I 
real and personal property, 68 hours (Gray's cases); torts, 48 hours (Burdick's cases) [ 1 
arirainal law and procednre, 54 hours (Chaplin's cases) ; law of persons and domustio I 
lelalinns, 32 hours (Ewell's oaaes, students' edition) ; common law pleading and pro^ I 
oednre, .16 hours (Ames's ogees); elements of jurisprudence, 10 honrs. Optionut! I 
Constitutional history of Europe and the United States. 136 hours; eonstitntional J 
IiijBtory of England. I!S honrs ; institutes of Boman law, 3-1. In the Grst year the »- J 
quired work for a degree is 340 hoars, i. e., 10 hours a week, ^ 
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Second year. — CoDtraots andqiiB«i-ooittraDts,lD3 hours (KMiier'sselectloiiaol 
trttcU and cases on qiiaai cODtraotB] ; odiiiiniatTiitive law, 68 hours; bailmeuta, 6S 
houts; equity jnriapradoncB. 68 hours, (AmBa's ooseson trusts); history of European 
law, 68 hours; realaocl pursoiial property, 68 hours (Gray's caseB); agency, 36 honia; 
code praotioe, comparative coastitutional law, 72 hours, (Burgess's political ecieace 
oudcoustitutionallaw); equitypleading and proeediiro, 40 hours; insurance, 36houra 
(Ric^hard's treatise and select cases) ; sales of pereoaal property, 40 hours, (Benjamin's . 
■ales). Optional: Hedioal jurisprudence. The couraes of the seooud year are elets^jl 
tive. The required work for the degree during the year is 40S hours. M 

Third year, — Code pleadinf; and practice, 88 hours ; private corporations, 68 huuna 
(Cnmmings's cases); equity jurisprndence, 68 hours (LangdeU'a cases); eridcmOMl 
68 hours (Thayer's oases); international law, 68 hours; negotiable paper, 68 ham^n 
(Ames's coses oD bills and notes); partnership, 68 hours,(Aiues's cases); BaretyHhiill 
and mortgage, 68 hours; systematio jurisprudence, 68 hoars; wills and adtninisti^fl 
tipn, 6S hours ((Cray's cases on property); admiralty and shipping, 36 hours; OO^H 
flict of private law, 40 hours; mfanioipal corporations, 10 hours; law of taxation, ^H 
hours, Optioual: Conflict of criminal law, extradltiou and nationality, 36 hOii)s| 
The cunrses in the third are eleotkve. The work rei^ulred for the year is 340 haan'^| 

Admission and methods of instroction. — Applicants for adniiasion mast have mH 
oeived a good academic education, incloiling a knowledge of the Latin langnags ufl 
is required for admission to the freshman class of the school of arts. The examisaS 
tion to ascertain this is waived in the case of graduates of literary colleges, UoAn 
GOQTts ore held each week. ^V 

9. Ijtm Department of Cornell UnivernUy, Ithaca, N. Y. Douglass Boardman,-deiui.'i^9 
Fonrteen instnictors; 152 atudeuta, 3 having degrees in letters or science; 37 gnuIvA 
ates; 35 weeks in school year. II 

Course of study: First year, — Elementary law (Blackstonel, contracts, agenffil 
criminal law and procodure, torts, domestic relatious, law of real property, evldeiMMM 
bailments, common law pleading and practice in cases at law, civil procedure ondi^l 
the code, English constitational history. The regular class instruction of ttbH 
schools is at no time leas than 15 hours a week for each class. iH 

Second year.— Private and municipal corporations, wills and administration, mmV 
cantile law, evidence, real property, equity jurisprudence, eqnity pleading and jMyB 
cedure in State and United Stulres courts, civil procedure under the codes, chatt^fl 
mortgages, mechanics' liens, assignments for the benefit of creilitora, practlolil m^V 
gestioua concerning the preparation, trial, and argument of cansea, Roman lA^l 
internatioDal law, Amerioan coustitutioual history, American ooustitntional Iftlhfl 
The regular olasa iustruction is at no time less than Vi hours a week for each idMBg 

I^ote: Cunrse of special lectures is given apparently during the two years ad fidS 
lows: The statute of frauds and fraudulent conveyances (twu oouraea), constit»l 
tional law (two courses), shipping and admiralty, patent laws of the United StatfAfl 
mescal jnrisprudence, law of insurance, extradition. Opportunities are given ti^l 
students for inatrnotion ,in elocution and oratory. TV 

Admission and methods of Instruotion. — There is an exanjtnation for admissim jmB 
required by the law of the State of New York. 9 

The instruction is carried oa by lectures and examiuations, by oral text-bo<'k V(^| 
position and recitations, and by the study of selected coses. Instruction to them^MS 
advanoed students by means of the stndy of oasea is mode a special feature of tbH 
school. A session of the university conrt is held, as a rulo, each week daring 13^| 
school year. ^H 

10. Sekaal of Lain of Chaddoek College, Quinoy, 111. Thomas R. Petrie, secietaiTV^H 
Four instructors; 13 students, 1 having degree la letters oracieoce; 1 gradurtj BB 
36 weeks in school year. 3| 

Course of study : First year, — Criminnl law, torts, real estate, equity, oonteMd^H 
Mnstitutional l*w. |H 
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Secnutt year. — Common law, pleading niul practice, mercantile law, eridenee, dot- 

Admisaion and methods of instrnetiq».— Applicant for admisaion ia examined if 
onable to present a college diploma tnim au instittition of collegiate or academic 
grade. The inati^ctioD ia given by lecture and reoitatiou. Moot courte are held at 



11. Law iSidiool of the Colutabian Unirertity, Washington, U. C. H, G. Hodglcina,. 
registrar. TwelTe inatructors, 38S stuilents, 63 having degree in leUurs or aoi 
160 graduates ; 35 weeks iL school year. 

CooTBe of atndf : First year. — Seal and personal property, oantiacts, crimes and 
misdemeanors, tbrae times a week. Blackstone, Kent, Parson's Contracts, ^yles 
Bllle. Also leotores on domestic relations, commercia) paper and torts, 

Second year.— Pleading, evidence, eqnit; jnrlsprudencc, pleading aad practice 
partnership, with lectures on ejnctments, quo warranto, etc., three limes a week. 
Also a course of lectures on constitntional law, law of corporations, international 
law, civil law, patents. These are open to students of first year. The leutures on 
constitutional law are given every Saturday. Books used: Stephen's Pleading 
(Tyler's edition), Greenluuffj Evidence, Smith's Manual of Equity, and Mitford and 
Tyler's Pleading and Practice in Equity. 

Third year. — [Graduate course in praotice] Cox'a Exercises for Law Stndenta, 
Atchbold'fi Law of Kiai PrinB, Mitford's and Tyler's Equity Pleading and Praotice. 
Alao lectures on jurisdiction, practice and peculiar jurisprudence of tliecoart«of the' 
United States, and alao on criminal law. legal bibliography, practical commercial 
law, and the history of law. The laat three couraea are open, to aU claaaea of the 

Orsanizntion and methods of iuatmction. — ^The school has three classes, to w 
Janior, senior, and graduate classes in practice. In the junior class a lesson is 
iigned in tlie text-book which forms the subject of the professor's lecture. In the 
lectore tlie profeaaor hringa out the points uf the text, and theo quizzes the clas 
Dpon both text and leoture. In the senior clitiis the method is the same with the ex 
ception that the qnizziug occurs at the meeting following that upon wliicb the lecture J 
was given. This mtl.hod of course does not apply to the lectures on constitutional 1 
law, civil law, etc. In the graduate class for more than half the time the exe 
are those of a nisi ptiux moot coaiii. 

It. Law School of Cumberland Unitertity, Liihanon, Tenn., N. Green, deau. Three 
instrDet'irs, 71 students, 52 graduates, 40 weeks in school year, 

Course of study; First year.— Caruthet'a History of a, Lawsuit, Kent's Comnien- i 
taries. Vols. I, II. lUj Field's Corporations, Cooleya Torts, GreenleaTa Evidence, VoL -J 
t, Stephen's Pleading. 

Second year. — Kent's Commentaries, Vol. iv, Barton's Suit in Equity, Strong's'' 
Equity Jnrisprudenoe, Parson's Coutraots, Wharton's Criminal Law. (This coutae, m 
as pven for two years, may be completed in t«n months). 

Method of instruction. — Moot ciiurtB are hold. 

13. School of Law of Da Pauw Univertity, Greenoastle, Ind., Augnstns L. Maaon, J 
dean. Seven instructors, 48 students, 9 having degree in letters and sciei|ce, 19 
gradaatea, ^S weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.— Elementary law, sources of law and philosophy of ( 
I^al history, domestic relations, personal property, contracts, agency, bailinenta, 
partnership, negotiable iostmiaents, torts, pleading and practice, statutory e 
stniction, international taw. Each student needs the statutes of his own State. 
Juitiorg entering at the beginning of the junior year need Blackatone's Commenta- 

Second year.— I.aw of reivl property, equity jiirisprtidence. constitntional jurispru- 
dence of the United States, wills and dsoedents, estates, evidence, oriminal law, 
pleading, practice and advocacy, meroantUe guaranty and suretyship, patents and I 
oopyrighta, private corporations, railroads, express and telegraph companiea, banks. 
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buUrilng nasocfntiona, insurance companira, manioipal corportitinus. Soninra WwM 
exp'^dt'iL. to atletid Jiiniitr lurtiirtiB. 'J 

Mclli'j.ila of iuBtriictiim, — Tlifl wiirk is largply condiiPtwl by ipctnres. Moot coiutsg 
ar« hiM. dutiiig a Inrge part of tbn t'ouree, by the ilenn. ■ 

W. Saliool of Laa, Georgclo'iBn U»iB/rtilg, Wnshington, D. C, Mirtin F. Morrifl) A 
dean. Ton iiiiitru«t«rH, ^6S stiiiliMit^, 13:i ^rnduatev, 34 weeks in Bohool jear. 3 

Course ofNtuily : First year. — Peiaonal property , torts, domestic relntiiinB. crfmindlj] 
Iawb, reul estate, eonttactti, bills and notes, i times a, week duriug sebool year. J 
Books nsed: Blapkstflue'BComnieDtaTieBgSi^boulor's Personal Property, Vol, l,ISislioi/ft>4 
Contracts, Bylss' Bills, Cooley's Torfs, WilKauis' Real Property, Browne's DnmestlU'l 
Bflationa. To relieve tbe eiabarrMament of those who tind a knowledKV of tlUftS 
Latin laognage OAsential to the study of law, a course in Latin has bucn establialufrH 
in tho law school by the oiassical department of the university. jj 

SoPond year. — Real estate, contracts, bille, .ind notes. Twice u. week during Uti^D 
year. Pleadini;, pructioe evidence, equity pleudiD|j; and pmi'ticc, niruit cunrt lhM»9 
tinipB a week during year. Books nsed: Stephen's Ph^ading, Cox'« Pr»cti«6, Uraetfrj 
lenTa Evidence Vol. 1, Adams's Equity, Bnrtoii's Suit in Equity. 9 

Thii-d yeaV (post-graduate conra«). — Pleading, practice, evidence, eqnlty, eqnitgM 
pltwding and practice, moot eoarts, thr«« times u, week during year. FartiierBlligfl 
cnrpuvatiuns, uouetitutionul and iiitprnational law, admiralty and f iiii|iiiiii1lirri jiiftiTM 
prudence, cunvevniii'ing, ofTlc« practice, ete., twice a week during year. BpeoIilS 
' lectures: Statutory law, testamentary law, once a week during year. Books uaeAg 
Sedgwick's Statnlrory and Constitutional Law, Paschal's Annotated Const itutioiuV 
Story's Partnership, lioone's Corporations. Q 

Organization an<l methods of instruotion. — School has a junior, senior, and pAatS 
i^iulimlr morse ofstiidy. The system of instruction is as follows: A lesson Bveragia^fl 
IroTM r'lirlv In forty pages of the text-book ts assigned in advance, wbieh the stodiMfl 
is c-'cpufled to master. Dnrillgthe^e^^itatiouhourthe lecturer goeaover this grniul«J 
and tlicn (jiii^txes the class. Thus, the student has three opportunities of beetpnli MtM 
faniiiiar theori'tically and practically with each topio treated in the course. 3^Wl 
moot court is divided into ii circuit court and a court of appeals, the former hoMtitafl 
ttvo regular sessions weekly, the latter nits once a month- jfl 

JS. Law Schaal uf Harriird n^iiverKUg, Cambridge, Muss., C. C. Langdell, deH^| 
Hine iiistmi'tiirs, 363 Hlndeuts, 44 graduates, 3G weeks in school year. jH 

Course of stiuly: First year. — Contracts, 108 hours; critoinal liiw and pmoeduiMH 
■ 72 hours; property, TShours; torts, 72hours; civil procednn; at oomnion law, 36 howiijj 
Bonkfl usial; Langdell's Cases on Contracts; Cbaphin's Cases on (Criminal LaVM 
Qrey'fi Casus on Property, Vols. 1 and 2; Amea's Coses on Torts; Ames's Cases 4^V 
Pleading. '■ 

Second year. — Agency. 72 hours; bills of exchange and promissory not«s, "^m 
hours; hiw of carriers, 72 hours; contracts, TJ hours; evidence, 72 hours; jnrisdioti^M 
and procedure in equity, 72 hours; property, 72 hours; sales of personal progerty^wB 
ttinrs; trusts, 73 hours. Books nsed: Ames's Cases on Bills and Notes, KeaeiAta 
Cases on Quasi Contracts, Laugdell's Cases in Equity Pleadings, Grey's CoBeVJuH 
Ptopisrty, Vols. 3 and i, Langdell's Cases on Sales, Ames's Cases on TruBtB. . 1H 

Third year, — Coustitutional law, 73hours; corporations, 721ionr8;jurisdictieB(iBJW 
procedure in equity, 73 hours; partnership, 72 hours; property, 72 hours ; siiret^'slaH 
inortEage, 73 hours. Roolts osed : Ames's Cases on Partnership, Gray's Cases onPtlfKfl 
erty, Vols. E and 6. ' J 

Extra courses.— Patent law, 10 leetnres ; peculiaritiea of Massachnsetta law a^^B 
pTOCticn, 2 hours a. week. ^M 

Admission and methods of instruction. — Applicants for admission not gmdiiBtMMI 
of a collegi- are csnniined in Latin (Csesar, Cicero), BlacItstone'sConimoutarieBi VinB 
character of the instruetiou is shown in a general way by the text-books naelBJ 
Every student who has been in the nehool one year or more lias an oppoctuijity «i(SfB 
year of arguing in a case bel'oie uue of IJii^ professors iu a muut court. I 
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COUESES OF STUDY IN LAW SCHOOLS IN 1891. 

re. Baatingn College of the Imw, Univcrnly of California, Siin Fmncisco, Cal. C. T. 3 
Dio Hastings, deftn. Six ineti'itctorH, 02 atudentB, 15 graduiiteB, Slf wi^cka in acbOQi J 
year. 

Course of stnd J : First ^ear. — PersDna and personal rigbts, during a poTtinn of 
the year ; real property, during a portion of the year; contracts, during a portion 
of the year. Books naed : Pomeruy's Municipal Law, Blackat one's Connjicnt-aries, 
Kent's Commentaries, Cooley's Torts, Scliouler's Domestic Kelationa, BiBhop's Con- 
tracts, Tiedeman's Real Property. 

Second year. — Mercaiitile'law, 5 times a week (lectures and reritations) dnring 
greater portion of the year, villa and deuedents' estates, lecturers iind recitntiuua ' 
during portion of the year. Books used : Benjamin's Sales, Selioulcr's Ballmentii, 
Tiedeman's Commercial Paper, May's Insurance, Story's Agency, UatJ-a'Hpartnt'rship, 
Momwitz's Corporations, Suhouler's Wills, Code of Civil Procedure, Title Ptoceod- 
ingH in the Probate Conrt. 

Third year. — Eqpity jnrinprudence, recitation twice a week during a portion of 
the year ; evidenee, reeitationa twice a week during s portion of Ibe year ; pleniling 
and practice, recitations, diacnssious, and practical bxeioisea tliree times a. wunk 
throughout the year ; eonstitntional law, recitationa twice a week dniing a por- 
tion of the year ; legal etUica, 8 or 10 lectures to class. Boots used ; Stephens on 
Pleading, Lube's Equity Pleading, Bliss on Code Pleading. C'ldu of Civil I'ropednre, 
Greenl6al''B Evidence, Pomeroy's Equity Jurispradence nncl ConstitntJonal Law, 
Lectures on special siibjui'tA aregivenandleadiageastia are coDBtantly referred to and 
am repaired to be etadied.. 

Admleaioii and methods of instruction.^ Applicant mnat pass an examination in 
English, aritliiuetic, algehrn, plane jjeometry, history and geogi'aphji, CiBsarjRooka 
I-XVJ". There is a moot court upon which the second and third year students are 
i«qiiired to attend. 

17, Lau) Department of Howard UKiveraiti/, "Washington, D. C. B. F. Leighton, 
dean. &ix instructors, 71 students, 3Jt graduates, 32 weeks la scbnnl ye.ir. 

Course of study: First year. — Blackstone's Cnmnientaries, Williams's Heal Prop- , 
cTty, Browne's Domes tie Kelatioos, Boone's Real Property, Parsons Contracts, Ejler's I 
BillB. 

Second year. — Stephen's Pleadin;^, Cos's Criminal Law Practice. Adams'a Equity 1 
Jurisprudence, Btshups' Criminal Law, 1 

Jfi. Little Buck Law Class in convection iiilA LittU Sock Univertltn, Little Kocfe, ] 
Ark. Three instrnctors, 30 students, 1 gradnitte, 12 weeks in school year. Course *! 
«f study two years. 

IB. Laa Department of MoKendrte Collfgr, Lebanon, IB. W. W. Edwards, dean. J 
0d6 inatructor, 25 students. 3 graduates, 36 weeks in school year. I 

Course of study; First year.— Bin oksto tie's CommcntarieB, books 1 mid 3; Icclnres I 
mi Constitutional History. English and American, 13 weeks. Blartstone's Com- J 
meatarios, books 3 and 4; Washburn's Criminal Law; Lectures on American Consti- I 
totional Law 11 weeks. Wafer's American Law, Oonld's Pleading, General Heview I 
of Btackstune, 10 weeks. I 

Second year. — Biahops' Contracts; Kent's Commentaries, Parts i-iv; lectures on 
pleadings. 13 weeks. Tiedi?man'8 Koal Property, Kent's CoramentariCB, Parts v-iv; 
Lectures on International l,aw, 11 weeks. Cooley's Torta, Gre6iiteal''s Evidence, 
Btoiy's Ei]uity ,lQriBprudence, 10 weeks. , 

OrganiKation and methods of instruction. — Applicants for admiRsion to the .Tnnior i 
.Clamumst pass a satisfactory examination in the stndies required for adniissiim to j 
the Freshman Class in the Bcientiflo Department of the eollege. Daily recitations . 
MK had imd the lectures are an important feature of the work. A complete system t 
of moot courts is maintained. I 

to. Law Departmi-nl of llie Nationnl Vnivei-eili), Washiugton, D. C. Eugene D. j 
Oaraai, dean. Eight inatmutora, 115 studenla, 32 weeks iu school year. ' 
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Conrso of study : First j-pm. — Etiil nnd ptrsimnl iiriijHTty, ontra^t*, negotiable 

instriimentH, criminal litw, (■onstitiiUonikl law, bnjluunts, dotnOEtin rclutions. 
Blnokstonn'M Coromimtiirina, WilUuniH's Rniil Pr«iiorty (with refercDces to Kent], , 
Hmith'B CoQtracte (with rtferonocB to Aiisou), Ralaton'H Discharge of CoDtia«t« 
Bu^amin L'halmer'8 Digest nf the Law of Bills iind NuteslwithrefereucestoB 

Second yeur. — E<|nity Jnriapriiileuce, jileading, torta, constitnCioiial law, ¥t 
jmispnifleneeaDd practice. The momliers of this clasa ure also expoeted to a' 
the (utcrciscHof the claae of the fii«t yunr. There ia also a apeeiat course ft 
law and one ia practice, open to all etndeuta in the acbooL Moot coort a 
Coolej's Tnrt«, Stephen's Pleitdluga, Groenleafs EviduDce, Vol. I, Adams's 
Walker's Patent Law. 

Third year. — (Post-graduivteoourse.) — MercantUo law, criminal taw, applied fl 
dence, constitiLtional law, practice in moot cotirt.. The nicniberB of this 
required to attend the exercises of the senior class. Smith's Mercantile Law, Gre 
leaf H Evidence, socond and third volumes, PaschurB Amorirau Constitution, ■ 
Practice. 

Orgaiiiitittion andmcthodH of ingtnictiait.^Tho school has junior, eenior, and 
graduate classes. Each clasB ia provided with a piofessor who devotea himse 
clnsively to itA instruction, maintaining a constant system of oral eiaminatioi 
I'he Btuileats puraue a regular couue of reading and are called upon to notfl i 
substance of what tbey have road. What ia deemed of pecnliar advantnge to t 
law achoo] is the iiii'tbod of teaching, "which ia entirely So cratic," Two a 
couTta are held each week, onefnr luotiuns, etc., and the other for the argamenta tl 
the qncBtiotiB of law and ttialsol' factitious suits. There ie also a court of ai 

tl. Law Departmmt of tht Slate Unireriils of loan, Iowa City, Iowa. 
iDstrnctnre, 174 atiidonta. 32 having degrees in letters or Bcionce, 73 graduates, 3 
weeks in school ycnr. 

Coarse of study ; First year.— Legal Btndy and ethics, 1 week ; elementary law, I 
wcekjij contracts, 10 weeks; pleading, 5 weeks; study of cases, 1 weeks; 
law, 3i^ weeks (McCiain's outlines), torts 9 weeks, (Cooloys); domestic r 
Swedka; ttinl and judgweut, 44 weeks; evidence, 2 weeks; evidence, Ewei 
I, Qrcciilcaf h) ; aalcs, bailments, and pledges, 5t weeks; negotiable instro 
-weeks; Benjamin's Chalmers's bills, not«B, and ahecka; probate law andprooedoi 
4} weeks. 

Second year.— Kea! property, 10 weeks (Tiedeman's) ; insurance, 4 weeks; chatti 
nortgfigoa, i weeks; carriei'S, 4 weeks; damages, 4 weeks; patents, 2 weeks; 
and eiiuity pleading, 11 weeks (Bispham); corporations, 3 weeRs; nedicaljai 
pmdence, 2^ weeks ; appellate proceedings, 1 week ; agency, 1 week ; criminal \ 
oeduie, 3} weeks (Mcclain's outline); partnership, 4} weeks; Federal jurlaprndeiHl 
and admiralty, 2 weeks; coufititutional law, 7i weeks (Cooley'a); com 
limitfttiona, 1 week; attachnicut, garniebmcnt, and execution, 3 weeks; jnstii 

Third year, — Note to the course of two years; If the faculty permit 
may take the following courses; Roman Law (given during 18!l2-'93 
Constitutional Law in the United States (not gi\'en during 189l-'92) 
(open to eeniors only when three or more apply lor a course in the law of ap 
lar State). 

Organization and methoda of instruction. — Applicants not graduates of a hlgtil 
or secondary institution, or not possessed of a teacher's certitlcate, nuiat pass an a 
amination io English language and history, and American history, InstrnctJou h 
given by means of lectures, text-liooks, and the study of eases. Two moot c 
are canitiicted in curriculum with the exercises of the school. 

SS. St. Lonii Lata School iff IFaikington Universil;/, St, Louis, Mo. William G.E 
mond, dean. Eight instructors, 81 students, 33 having degrees in letters 
21 graduates; 34 weeks in school year. 



OOUIiSES OF STUDY IN LAW PCUOOLB IN IWl. 

Courae of study: Fits t year. — Ri.'al property, poiBonol property (including b 
and bailmentB), pcrsontLi propi^rty and nbligutiouB urisiut; iruiu toris, cuDtraotar 
causes of nution between tort and cnntrunt, negotiabln uojitraats in tlieir simp^ 
fontm. A daily course of IcHsona upim elemuiitJiry law, both civil and ortminiil, v 
til du-iBtmaa vacation. There are also two recitations In BlBhop on Coatraotah 
Pleading is tangiit in its code form witli weekly exerciaes in the pleading of ci 
the JBOot court. After the vacation pleading is continned, and Greenleaf'a Kvi* 
disnce, Vol. I, takan u)). Contractu ae dealing witli billa and notes ia continned, anA, 
Cooley's Torts taken up, as also Tiedauian'a Rual Projierty, Bonjamin'H Sales, ai 
Schoulei'B Bailments. 

Second yeai'. — Common law pleading, eqnity pleading, corporatjons, domestio t 
lations, agency, pai'tncrship, negotiable paper, inanrauce, surety and guarantyi epa^ 
oial forms of tort, equity iiud ecinitaWe cstatuB, real property and mortBuge, con 
tnttonal law and limitations, the law of deoedent'a estates. 

Before ChriBtmaa vacatiim the class studtes Tiedeniun'a RkuI Property, 
Stephen's Common l^aw Pleading, and att^inds a course of leotnres on agency, 
tertbe vacation the class studies Bisphom'B Equity, ParGon'a Partnership, Tayluif^ 
Corporations, May's Insurance, Woerner's Administtation, Cooley's Constitutions 
Limitations, and attends lucturea on domestic relatiiinK, law of sue cessions, nod tluj 
history of the common law,' and pursues a course of instruction in the practice of tl 
Federal courts. 

Third year (advanced class) .^-Chapters iii and iv of Fomeroy's Remediee aiuf' 
Remedial Rights in connection with prai.'tioal ezercises iu pleading, until the cla 
has goiin over the entire field of actions. Washhnm's EasementB, Dillon's Mnnioiii 
pal CorporatiouB, Best's Evidence, and Story's Confiict of Laws. Moot c 
itoom ia left for special subjects, auch aa the Elements of thti Roman Law. 

Admission and methods of instruction. — An esamiuution for admission ia held,! 
This is directed chiefly to the fundamental elements of eilncation. The ci 
two year« with the option of a post-graduate course. The method of instruction. U 
' by lecture and recitation from t«xt-hooka. A moot court is held weekly. 

53. Law Diijarlment of the nniseriUij of Notre Dante, Notre Dame, Ind. Williaj) 
HaynoB, dean. Thirteen iuBtruotora, 35 students, 7 having degree in letters o* 
Boience, 10 graduatas, 40 vreaka in school year. No course of study giTen. 

Organization and methods of instrnotion. — A preliminary examination ia held t 
UMvertaiii that the applicant has a fair general odncatiou and can accurately writft' 
the English language. There are two conrstw ixi the sobool, one of three the oth«^ 
of two years duration, which practically m« the same, though the shorter coutee ft 
for more mature students. The chief methods of injtruction consist in the deliveiyj 
(Uily, of two lectures, the taking of notes by the stHtlents, the snbaoqnent ri 
by them of tliP decisions cited in the notes, the study of standard Elementary tei^' 
hooka, the analysis and recitations in substance of the most important leading cases,' 
oral BxnminatiuDS daily, and written examinations weekly, the trial of actions at 
law and suits in equity in the ni 
ing at least once a week. 

54. Imic DcpartMeiU of Ihe Tala'ne Vnivertily of Loiiiaian'a, New OrleanH, La. 
Curletitu Miller, dean. Six instructora, 49 students, 26 weeks in school year. 

Books nsod: First year. — Kent's Commentaries; Woidsey's International Law; 
Wheatun's International Law; Conklin 'a United Slates Admiralty; Civil Coded 
Louisiana and Code of Practice; Cooper's Justinian; Lnureufs Cours de 1 
Civil; Marcad^ on the French Coile, or Monrlnn's R£p6titiuns Ecritea; Blaekstonsf 
Commoutaries; Story's Equity Jurisprudeuce; Sudth's Slanual of Equity; SmitB 
Mernantile Law; Stnry'a Bills of Eschauge and Promissory Notes; Abbot on Shi; 
ping; ArnunUl on luauranne, .^nd Cfreenleaf nu Evidence. 

Remarks: The di'gree will be confeiTed on those students ou!y who shall havi 
attcLiilod two full •:oiireGS of lectures, or one full course after having pursued tlieif 
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studies for tbe tenn cf twi^lvH iiifiiitha under a reiipertable cmiiunlor at law. Th* 
8 of Hne cutle iif LiiiilKiHiiiiL bavJug been mainly derived itoia the ciril law, 
tbe stndij of this law 1iiH:nniM< ncrpssaiy. 

S5. NortJueeitern Cnit'ereilfi Law School (Union College of Law), Chicago, 111. 
lienry W, Bloilgi'tl, dean. Thirty^funr instructors, 264 students, 74 (cradnateB, 36 
treeks in Nuliaol f iiar. 

Course itf atndy: First year. — Practioo in uages at law, oontraota, bailments, 
agaiDf ; oitminal law and procedure; jiersonal property; real estate (fixtiiics and 
oasementa); code prai'tice; private corporatiotia und triala; law of express, tele- 
j^rsiplt, and telephone compunieH; Engliah nunstltutional history. In addition to 
lectifrea on the foregoing, instrnctioa is given by tbe use of text-huoka, us follows: 
Dlackstone'd Comnientaries; Stephen's Common Lawricading; BiRpliam's Equity; 
Cootc'e Private Corpoiationaj Tiodeman'a Commercial Paper; Anson on Cootraeta; 
Edwards' Bailments; Tiedeniau's Sales. For test-book work the junior olnu is 
fUTidfd into two sections, tha first reciting froai9 till 10 a, m. on Monday, Tnesdaj, 
Wednesduy, Thursday, and Friday, the second tnita 7:30 till 8:30 p.m. on theaame 
daya- Let'turea to tbs Jnnior elaea are given &om 4 till 5 p. m. 

Kei'oiul year. — United States eonstitutional law; Federal jurispmdenoe; adminia.- 
tratiou and distfihntiou of estates of deuensed persons; wills; municipal oorpon- 
tlenn; constitutional hiatory of tbe United States; general principleB of equity 
jnrispmdenoe; sttitute law^ pr.'ustice at law; practice in equity; trnats. In addi- 
tion to lectnrea on the foregoing, instruotion is given by the use of text-books, 
U follows: Chilly's Pleadings; GreenleaTa Evidence;. Story's Equity Pleadings; 
iBigeloVs Torts; Lindlej's PartBuraliip ; Blias'a Code Pleading; Tiedeman's Heal 
Prbpprty. For text-hook work this class is divided into two seetiona also, the ftist 
reciting trom X till 9 a. in. on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri&ay, 
the second &iiiii8:30 till 9:<W p. ni. on the same daya. Lectnrea to tbe seniors ara 
given from 5 till 6 and from 7:30 till 8:30 p.m. 

Third year (post-graduate conrae).— Comparative constitntional law; publio in- 
ternational Iqw; private international law; history of English law; medioal jnriB', 
pradenoe; railway law; proceedings in rem; innnrance; Roman law; patent law; 
law of waters; trade-marks ;ind oopyrislits; interstate commerce. Candidates for 
the degree of master of laws must, in addition to the foregoing requirements, maka 
themaelvcB thoroughly familiar wjth Austin's .Turiaprudeuoe, HigU'a Extraordi- 
nary Legal Remediea, and Cooley'a Constitational LimJtationa. Farthermore, they 
are re<]niied to prepare u thesis. Inetrnotiou in this course is given on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Frldjiy ut 4:30 p. m. 

Organization and uu^thods of inst^iietion. — Candidates for admission not gradn- 
ates.of a ooUege or a high school are required to paas examlnationa in the oommon 
Bclinol branchea, including English hiatory. StudcnUi arc required to make a caie- 
tudy of cases and original investigations, the closaea being divided intoseo-i 
tions It)]' Bommory work. Special attention is given to mattera pertaining to pT»o- 
tice. A eonuQon-Iaw practice court is held during the junior and senior years and 
a vliancFry practice conit in the senior year. 

J8. Jmw Sehotil of the Unirersifff of Alabama, University poat-office. Rioboid 0, 
Jones, dean (1890-111). Three instructors, 19 students, 3 graduates, 36 wedcs iu 
Hhool year. 

Course of study : First year.— International and constitutional law, one lectnre » 
Week with special reference to the United States, eleven weeks; Cooley'a Princi- 
ples; Kent's Commcntariea; Cooley'a Constitutional Limitationa; Calhoun's works; 
Woolscy's Introduction; Wheatou's International Law; Vattel; Wharton's Conali- 
tntional Law, Common and slatutory law: Walker's American Law; Rent's Com- 
nientartes; Stephen's Pleading; Greenleaf's Evidence; selected portions of Blact-' 
stone's CommentarieB; Bishop's Contracts; Bi-relow on Torts: Byleson Bills; Claris 
Manual of Criuiiual Law; Code of Alab:uua; May's Criuiiual Law; Ulisa' Code Prao- 
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til*. Equity j or ispmdeuee ; Adam'H Equity ( Mitrovd'H and Tyler's Plfiarling* and 
Practice; Code of Alaliuma; Bigelow'a Equity; LougdcU's Equity Pleattiug. 

OrgHDization aad metboda of inatruotiou. — The school hae three depitrtments 
.,(1) the school of intematiimat and oonstitutionikl law; (2) the school of oi 
and statute law ; (3) the Bchool of equity juriaprn deuce. 

Leotnres are delivered during the course by the professurs upon the' variwn 
branches of the law, in wiiiitioa to the orul examiniitiouB of the duBsea npt 
text-booka, Montcourta are presided over hy one of the proreasora of the d 
meat, with an oecasional anbatitntion of aouin eminent iittoruey in fnllpruoti^ 
and of proper legal acqnirementa. The uuademio boIiuoIh are open tu the law t 
deota and they are urged to avail thomaetves of the course in Kngliah langnage ; 
literature oa well aa iu ancient and modem luaguagea offered there. 

£7. Law Sohool of the Uaicernitg of Georgia, Athens, Ga. Andrew J. Cobb, dei) 
Nine inatractora, 14 atudcnts, 8 having degree in lettera or science, 13 graduate 
40 weeks iu achoolyctiT. 

Course of study : First year. — Blacbstone's Commentaries ; Browu'a OommentaFn 
(contract and torta) ; Constitution of the United St;kt>e»; Conatltutiou uf Georgild 
Fart I of Georgia Code (political orgnnization of the State); Georgia Penal Cotlf 
Ewell's Meilicol Juiiapradenue (13 weeks) ; priuciplea of pleading, evidence, equl^ 
equity pnictioo, commercial law, civil code, and code of practice of Georgia (~ 
weeks), also lectures on inudicul jurisprodence duliverod twice a week. 

Method of inatmction. — Lessons are assigned in the text-books and the atadeifd 
recite what they have meuiorized, tlie profesanr illustrating and explaining the t^ 

tS. Lav Department of Em/try College, Oxford, Ga. Two inetructora, other IteD 
not reported. 

Course of study : First Year. — Blanlistoue's and Brown's Commentitries; QobinsgnV 
Elemeutury Law (13 weeks); Chitty'a Pleadings; Greenleara Evidence; AduE 
Equity; Bishop's Crliuiual Law; Code of Georgia. 

£9. School of Law of Ihe Uaivemits of Kansas, Lawrence, Eaua. J. W. GreQ 
dean. Six inatmoirora, 79 students, o having degrees in letters and science, 
graduates, 10 weeks in school year. 

Course of study : First year. — Iveat's and Blackstone's Commentaries; CooIm; 
Conatitutional Law; Schouler's Domeatic Relations; Biahop'a Contracts; Stof^ 
Agency; Story's Bailments; Tiedeman's Oommercial Paper; Parson's Fartnerebln 
Story's Sales; DaWs'a luternatfonal Law; Schuyler's American Dtplomaeji. 

Second yeiir. — Bigelow'a Torts; Morawetz'a Corporatioua ; Tiedemaii's Heal P 
erty; Wash burn'a Real Property ; Green) eaFa Evidence; Biisa'a and Gould's Plen.diD 
Story's Equity Pleading; Bisphom'a Equity Juriaprudeuce ; Bishop's Criminal La;^ 

Organization and methods. — Applioanta for admission to the sohoul are 
iu English language, in American and general history. Graduates of colleges w 
other secondary inatitntlons are exempt from this examipfttion, aa arc also tl 
presenting tirat and aecond grade teachers' oertiftcatea. The ruatrnction ie given-W 
daily recitations uptm assigned portions of teit-booka, the drill of the n 
room being supplemented by lectures. 

SO. La\B School of iliv Univereily of Louiai-ille, Louisville, Ky. W. O. Harris, ( 
Three instructors, 40 students, 17 grsiduates, 28 weeks in school yenj*. 

Course of study : First year.^Inatitu tea and elementary law; real property; pie 
iug. contracts, bills of exchange, and promiasory notes; criminal law; domeatl 
relations; torts. Books used: Btaokatoue's Commentaries, Smith's Control)^ 
Story's Bills of Exchange, Bigelow's Torta, Smith'a Heri-au tile Law. 

Second year. — Pleadinga and civil procedure, evidence, equity jnrlaprudoooiB 
Dommorcial law, real property, criminal law (continued). Books used: Stephen^ffl 
Pleadinga; Greenleafe Evidence; Blackstone's Commentaries ; Btspham's Eqiiilj-^ 
Smith's Mercantile Law; Blisa'a Pleading. 

Uetliod'a used: — Students are required to take notes on the lectures and read tl 
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ft.Bruc)oii in fcUe wnek they are dtisely exMnioed 
imo over. In the moot oourt Htiiiinnt« are re- 
1 important quesUuns, and to miike oral aud 



leading caflcs referred to, and ever.r n 
OD tba lectures and cases alreitdy | 
qiilred to collect the uuthorities o 
written argimteiitfl. 

SI, Iiaw School of the Unireriity of Marylaitd, Baltimore, Ud. George WiUiam j 
Dobbin, dean. SeTen inntractora, 100 Rtudents, 16 having degreea of letters or 
' Holenee, 22 graduates, 34 weeks in scbool year. j 

;onrae of stndy: First year. — Elementiiry comnjon law; personal property and 
domestic relations (16 weeks) ; real property, contractB, 16 weeks, 

Socoiid year. — Criuiinul law, executors and administrators, pleading, torts, (16 ' 
weeks) ; real property (titles) ; oonunercial law, bills and notes, corporation, plead- 
ings (16 weeks). 

Third year. — Practice, evidence, international law, aud admiralty (16 weeks)] 
cqnity jurisprudence and procedure, constitutional and statute law (16 weeks). 

H«mork9.— The course extends over three years. The faenlty being sutisfiod th»* 
' stndents who have not made oouaiderable progress in the stud; of law do tbemaelTes 
and their school an ii^jury by attempting to graduate after a shortpr period. The 
methods of instruction is by lectures, reading, and catechising. 

3S. Baltiniore UntverHtg achooi of Law, Baltimore, Md. Just organized; 25 weeks 
in school year. 

Coarse of stndy: First year. — Common law, domestic relatione, pleading and 
priictioe, evidence, real property, equity, testamentary law, torts, crimes, and pnn- 
ishments, corporatione, contracts, commercial law (except bills and notes). Eight 
lectures a. week in the conrse. 

leoondyear. — Domestic relations (continued), extraordinary remedies, bills and 
notes, inanrance, medical jurisprudence, statutory crimen, criminal procedure, and 
evidence ; oonstitntional law, international law, tailrood law, admiralty. The moot 
conrt meets onoe a week during th» session. 

S3, Lw> Sciiool of Ihe UniverHt^ of Mtsaiisippi, University P. O., Miss. Albert Hall 
"WTiitefield, dean, Five instructors, 21 students, 2 having degree in letters or science, 
13 graduates; 40 weeks iu school year. 

Course of study; First year. — Political and legal constitution of England, public 
and domestic telatioas of individnale, real estate, personal property, organization 
Uid jurisdiction of courts, pleading and practice, law of evidence, maritine law, 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, principal and agent, partnership, priuuipal 
and surety, bailments, insurance, corporations, criminal law, criminal pleading and 
practice, medical juris prodonco. — Books ased ; Chase's Blackstone, Stephen's Plead- 
ing, Evidence, first volume, Bishop's Criminal Law, Bishop's Criminal Procedure. 

Second year. — Contracts, torts, equity including testaments aud administration, 
equity pleading and prnctiee, including probate and minor's business, public -inter- 
national law, American ConstitutionaJ law, including taxation; Federal jnrisprn- 
denoe and procedure, railways and common carriers, real estate, code stndy. Books 
used: Smith's Contracts, Bigeluw's Torts, Adams's Equity.Bispliam'sEqaity Jnris- 
prndence, Barton's Suit in tquity, Davis's luternational Law, Cooley's Constitu- 
tional Limitations, Foster's Federal Practice, Constitution of the United States, and 
of Mississippi, Pierce's Hailroads, Tiedeman'a K*al Estate, Misaisflippi Code. 

Methods of instruction. — Text-books are the chief means of instruction in this 
Bcbool, and Iceturos are not informally read to the classes. Moot courts are held 
from time to time during the term. 

Si. Lam Department of the Unlversitj/ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Geiome C, 
Knowlton, dean. Twenty-eight instrnctors; 648 students, 68 having degree in let- 
tera or science; 290 graduates, 36 weeks in school year. 

Course of study; First year. — Lectures: Pleading and practice, personal property 
and title thereto, ftxtures and easements, cqnity pleadiuff aud practice, bailments 
aud oartiers' contracts, domestic relations, torts, agency. Partnerships — Text-book 
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Inatraction; Cooley's Blackstoat', Hook 2, Aiibou'b Coatrarta, SI.i;|j1ii;ii'h I'lt. 
Lnbe'B Equity Pleading; Benjamin's (.'haJmer'B Bills auiI Notes. The memberB of 
this class are required to make u study of leading csaea. Elocutionary exerciaes ai 
given as an option. 

Second jeitr.— LectnreB: JnriBpruileoue of the United StuteB, evidence, real prop- 
erty, criminal law, statutory orimes, wills, prohnte, corporations. ConHtitntionftl 
law. — Teit-lKiob instrui'tiou : Ueard'a Criminal PL^adiug and (for those uomiog 6 
code Btates) Bliss on Code Pleading. Study of foieneic orators and oratory and oral 
dieoussiorB are optional. 

Third year ( post-grad nate coutho). — Piiblio international law; history of treaties; 
history of reul property law (baBsd on Digby) ; law of tailronds ; eoience of jo 
prndenee (Eolland'a work) ; railroad problem; corporative oonstitntional law; 
vanced ceruTHo in constitutional law and history ; write of mandamns quo warranto, 
alo.; Higb'H Extraordinary Legal Heiuedies; the interstate coraojerce act; ad- 
miralty law; insurance; medical jurisprudence; code pleading and practice; in- 
junction and receivers; toxii^ologj til its legal relations; mining law; legal 
Boopy; patent law; history of the common law. 

Admission and methods of instill ction.— Ad examination as to general education is 
loqnirod of applicants for admission. The ejraDiiniitiOQ embraces arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, composition, English and American history, portions of books 1 and 2 of . ; 
Blackstooe and all of Look i. Instruction is given by lectures and recitations, 
members of both the regular classes are examined daily throughout the year oi 
lectures delivered. In addition to this work the clusses are divided into sectiona 
and ore required to recite daily upon the lectures after the manner adopted In the 
text-book instruction. Moot courts are held from time to time during tlieyear. 

SS. College of Late of the J7nit'n-M/y o/ JCfscoWfli", Madison, 'Wie. Edwin E, Brya 
dean. — Twelve instractDra, 1S6 students, 2 having degree in letters or ecieuce, 
graduates, 37 weeks in school year, 

Courae of study: First year: Elementary law, contracts, agency, domeKtic relations, 
real property, personal property, common law, pleading and practice (14i weeks),, 
real property, (contracts, partnei'ship, equity pleading and practice, criminal law, 
private corporations (12 weeks), contracts, bailments, real property, criminal law 
and prautice, public corporstiona, practice and pleading under code (10^ wouks), 
Biahop'a Contraots, and Noncontract Law, Bishop's Criminal Ijlw, Benjai 
Sales, Dillon on Mnuicipal Corporations, Morawet^'a Private Corporations, Parson's 
Contracts, Stephen's Pleading, Story's Agency and Partnership, Tiedemau's Keal 
Property and tjolea, etc. 

Second year. — Contracta, bills of eKchnnge and promiaaory notes, evidence, willfl, 
real property, uses and trusts, common carriers, taxation, practice and pleading I 
under code (14^ weeks), constitutional law, real property, eminent domain, bills Of i 
exchange and promissory notes, evidence, equity jurisprudence, practice after judg- 
mcnt, B|>eciBl proceedlugH. spenial actions, railway law, damages, estopp<Jl (12 weeks), 
constitutional law, equity jnriniirndence, torts and remedies therefor, evidence, ralt- 
Tond law, administration of fst^itett, negligence, practice in special aotioDH und pr<i- ^ 
ocedinga, Cooley's Torts, Edward's Bills of Exchangoand Promissory Notes, Qreen- 
leafs Evidence, LangdoH's Equity Pleading, Lewis's Eminent Domain, Mecham's 
AgBncy, Mills's Eminent Domain, Pomeroj's Equity Jurisprudence, Ponieroy'a 
Remedies and Hemedial Rights, Redfield'a Wills. 

Admission and inelhods of instrniition. — Candidates for admission not graduates 
of higher or secondary scliools are required to pa£s an examination in the English 
lan^oge and literature, in Americuu and genorul history, and iti the Coustitutinn at % 
Uie United States. The instmction is unparted by moans of IccriUi'us in whiuh 
- student is referred to leading oases, and study of text-books wicli rutltiiliouB. Moot 
oonrtaare held. 

ae. ColUge of Law, UiilnenUa o/ Mi-uim'la. Mmuc:ipoli-'i, Miou. William C. Paul- 
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ti'i", (lean, — Bixteeii instrnctora; '242 students, 20 haTing degree in lertc-rs 
5R t;i'U(lniiteB; K6 wDpk« iu Huhool year. 

t.''iiii*SP ofBladyi FifBtyear. — Contrncts, tarte, crimiual law and prooednre, real 
pi'npcrty, i>qiiity jurisdii^tion and procednro, donitwtic relfitlaai, suretyaliip tmd 
lunrt^rngo, purlncntliip, I^onuIlou Inn* and code pleading, uvidence. 

Sitfimd yenr. — Contracts, corporatiouH, tire and life inaarance, willa and adiiiiuis- 
f <']ilii>ii, taxation, iututautional law, couHiot of Uiwa, admiralty laws, mediuul jurig' 
jirndeupe, and prttctioe of United States conrtfl. 

Third yoat. — For the bvniilit of tliose who desire fnrtlier instmction a tiird-yeat 
voiirao bas tieen estnbliKhed. It Is oimeerned with equity, otvil and criminal pn>- 
cednto, and such other brauclies a# way be deain^d. Spetial attention, however, ia, 
given tO'MiunesolaliiWand pnxitiue, general jnrisprudenoe, international Mtdc< 
Btitutiunal law, constitutional history of tho United States. 

Alethods of iuslrnetiou. — The method of iustruotton ia not eonRoed cither to led- J 
turrs or tu recitations, but a conibination of both is adopted. Keports are usad lo/j 
faniiliarize the stndent with the leading cshch upon the vurious snbjeets In whifib ^ 
lie reeeives instruction. A moot court is organized at the bcginningof each year aiid>J 
continued during the three terms. There is also aaystem of moot conrts correspond- ^ 
ing to the juMice, the district, and the supreme courts of Uinnesota. 

a?. Departmml of Lam of thr U«iveriily of (/wi Ci% oj Neio Torfc, New York City. 
Anstin Abbott, dean. Ten instructors, 343 students, 35 having degree in letters oi J 
science, 91 graduates, 32 weeks in scfaool year. 

Course of study ; First year.. — Elementary law, Roman law, persons, property, al»- 1 
ments of torts, corporations, criminal law. 3:45 to 4:30 p. av.; cod tracts and relations J 
of contrneting parties, corporatioUH, 4 :30 to 5 :15 p. m. ; negotiable paper, sales, torti, • \ 
and civil remedies, G :13 to 6 p. ni. 

SetoSd year.— Principles of pleading, eqnity jniisprndenee; evidence, short illiM' j 
trative espbsition of api)Iied law, 3:45 to 5:15 p.m.; real property, 5 :15 to 6p. i 
wills and administration. 

Methods of instruction. — The instruction is by lectures by the regular professOH.Q 
,>nd special lectures and by thestudy of text-books, cases, and statutes (select titlM), 
recitations, moot courts, etc. 

SH. Lam School of the UHviraily of JVor(A Carolina, Chapel Hill, N, C. John I 
ning, profeasor. Three instructors, 55 students, 20 having degree in letters or sole 
7 graduates, 40 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First ye^r. — Blackstone's Commentaries, Washburn's Real Prop?3| 
erty, Schouler's Eseuutors, Stephen's Pleading, Chitty's Plending, Adams's 
ham's Kipiily, Vol. rof Greenleaf's Evidence, Smith's Contracts, Addison or Bigelow! 
Tolls, Constitution of the United States and of North Carolina, Code of North Oar 
linu, piirtiiuiiarlythe Code of Civil Procedure. For the degree conrse : Pollock's ConV^ 
tracts, Pieipe's American Railroad Law, Augell and Ames's or Dillon's Corporal iot 
Pomeroy's liquity .Turispru deuce. Cooley's Coustitntlonal Limitations, WTiarlun'a 
Criminal Law, ISost's Principles uf Evidence, Cooley's Taxation, May's Insiir.iuce. 

Secoud year. — (The course for a degree may he completed in one year, but ordi- 
narily requires two years.) 

Remarks. — The plan of study comprises, drst, the course prescribed for appli- 
cants biT license by the Supreme Court of tho titate; second, a conrse of stndy fur 
those desiring to compete for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. To complete the en- 
tire course will ordinarily require two years. 

S9. School of Law of Ihe Univeraili/ of Oregon, Portland, Oregon. Richard H, Thorn- 
ton, dean, Four instructors, .1ft students, 5 having degree in letters or science, IS 
gradnatcs, 30 weeks in school year. 

Cuunte of study : Fii^t year. — Blackstone's Commentaries, Kent's Commeutanes, 
Pareun's Contracts. 

Second year, — Gould's Pleading, Stejihen's Evidence, Pomeroy's Eqnity, P 
Coniititntioual Limitations, General Laws uf Oregon, 
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Pliiladulpiua, Pa. C, Stuart. « 
having doj^ree In letters or ] 



40. Lav Department of the University of Fetuiaytva, 
Patt«rHDn, dean. Seveu instriiotora, 176 Rl,udeht3, 
Boienoe, 50 gruduates, 29 weeks in bpLooI year. 

CoarsB of study; First year. — Keal propurty, elementary equity, oontxiuits, torta, 
pleading. — Books used: Bispham's Equity, WiJlianis's Real Property, Mitchell's 
Luotiires upon Eeal EHtate and Conveyancing in Pennsylvania, Pollook's Contrauts, 
Anaon'a. Contracts, Hare's Contracts, Pollock's Torts, Bigelow's Torts, Auiea'i 
Cbbss, Steplion'H Pleading, 

Second year. — Raol property and conveyancing, partnerships, eqnity, contrncti,- 
evidentie. . Books used: Stephen's Gvidenw, Paraou'n Partnership, in addition to 
those mentioned nnder first year. 

Third year. — Constitntional law, .wills and administration, commercial law. prac- 
tioe and pleading;iiiHquity,aotitract;B,Driiuinal law, practice. Biiuksused: Huesell'a 
Citme, Stephen's History of the Criminal Law, Story's Constitntion, Hare's Const!- 
tation, Pattersnu's Federal Hestraiuts on State Action. 

Admission and methods of inetmction. — Examination in high-school Ntiidlea im- 
posed upOQ those applicants for admission who are nut Bachelors of Arts or of Sci- 
ences. The iaatrnctinn is given by lectures and hy freqoeut exand[iati<):ia,-and the 
etndeots are required to read leading cases illustrating the subjects of lnstniction.{ 
Hoot courts are hold uuce a week, at which questions prepared by tho professor arm 
Argued. ' 

41. Bepariment of Laa of tke UnioerHly of Texiu, Austin, Tex.^Two instruotors, ' 
7B students, — having degree in letters or sciouce, 26 graduates, 32 weeks in scluiol 

Course of study: First year.— Personal rights, domestic relations, estates in and 
titlestoproperty, both real and personal; torts, criminal law, conti'act, sales, agency, 
pleading, practice and evidence. Books used: Blackatone's Comment arieB,%JiBon'B 
Contract, Tiedeman's Sales, Sayle'a and Bassetfs Texas Pleading and Practice, 
Robert's Elements of Texas Pleading, Bishop's Non-Contract Law; Greeuleafs Evi- 
dance, Vol, J. 

Second, year. — Govsmioent of the United States and of Teiiis, with judicial 
System of each; international law, coustitutional law, equity, suretyship and guar- 
anty, negotiable instruments, partnerships, private corporations, legal ethics. 
Books used: Bevised Statutes of Texas, containing Constitution of United States 
and of Tmas; Kent's Commentaries, vol. i. Peeler's Law and Equity jn the United 
States Courts, Bispham's Equity, Taylor's Private Corporations. 

Kemarks: The metbudsof instruction contemplate the use of text- books, with daily 
eKOminatioua and oral explanations, and also contemplate throughout the eutir^ 
aonrae occasional lectures, supplementing the test-books and developing the peculiar 
fefttnreH of Texas jurisprudence. Moots courts are held. 

iS. Laic Department of the Unireraiiif of Firsiaia, U^versity P. O., Va. John B, 
Minor, sr., professor. — Three instructors, 134 studenta, 30 having degree in letters 
or science, — graduates, 39 weeks in school year. 

Course of atiidy: First year. — Minor's Institutus of Common and Statute Law, 
Vol. 1 of Rights, which relate to the person; Vol. u of Eights, which relate to 
peal property ; Minur's Synopsis of Criininal Law, Blaokstoue's Coinnientariea. Lno- 
tnres Monday, Wedupsday, and Friday, from 11 a.m. tol2;30p. m. Books used: Vat- 
tol's International Law, with lectures; Lectures on Govemmont; Federalist; Gil- 
more's Notes on Vattel and the Constitution. Lectures Thursday and Saturd.iy, 
13:30 p.m. to 2 p. m. 

Second year. — Minor's Institutes ; Vol. iv of the Practice of Law in Civil Cases, in- 
cluding pleading ; Vol. lu of the Rights wliich relate to Personal Property, Stephen's 
Pleading. Lectares Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from H a. ra. to 13:30p. ni. 
Books used: Smith's Mercantile Law, Greunleafs Evidence, Adams's Equity, with 
lAotnxea and notes. L.ecturos Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 12:30 p. m. 
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Remarks. — The coorse is inlendeil Tor twu yours, lnUr iiiay lis i;ii]N|ilotw(I Ino: 
The department is dividnd into t*n sohools, known, res pec lively, as tUe Bdio<il4l_ 
Common ajid Statnto Law anil the Si^lioo] of Coastitntional and luternatiooal LatfJfl 
Mercantjle Law, Evidence, and Equity. 

4S. Late Uepttrlmenl of Ifesl rirginia Univn-iily, Morgantown, W. Va. Two li^| 
Btrui-'tora, 26 students, '6 liaviug degree in letters os science, 19 graduates, 30 wee 
in school ytsar. 

Conrae of Btadj: First year.— Ri gilts nf perflons and thinRs, Blackstone, interna^ 
tionol law, commoQ law, pleading, Eontiiicts, negotiable instnimeuliB, eqaily plea 
ing, evidence, 14 weeba; constitutional law, intematioual law, Blaokstoiie, first U 
second bootH continned and third and fourth books hegnn, agency, partnersbi^fl 
Buretjand guaranty, practice in the courts, equity, erldence, 12 weeks; constitq 
tional law continued, Blackstone, third and fourth books continued, real properl^I 
liailmcntB, corporations, practice in tbe courts, insnianue, equity. 

Books RBed: Blaokstone'a CommontarieB, Stephen's Pleading, Brooke's Notes o 
Common Law Plendiug and Practice in West Virginia, Williuma's Eeal Proper^ 
Federalist and Cooloy's Constitu tional Law, Wuolsey's Introductiuu to Internatioiii 

Second year: The course as given in preceding paragraph nia.y be spread oTerfj 

Orgajiization nnd methods of instruction. — In many cases students take two 
three branches of the academic cuiirae in connection with the studies of the laiq 
department. Such students divide the law course into 2 years. The methods of 11 
stTQQtion'conBist of lectures and ezaniinatioas from approved text-books read % 
course, the drawing of various legal papers requisite in the ordinance practice of ti 
law, and moot courts. 

4i, jCaio Deparlmtni of the Fanderbill Universils, Nashville, Tenn. Thomas H. 1 
lone, dean. Four instructors, 37 studeutSj G having degree in lettflra or science, U 
graduates, 40 wecka in school year. 

Course of study: First year. — Bishop's Contracts, Schouler'a Domestic Relatton 
Agency, Tyler's Partuerabip, Heard's Civil Pleading, Lnb^'a Equity Pleading, : 
weeks; Taylor's Corporations, bailment, Coolej's Torts, Washburn's Crimes, F 
nolds'B Evidence, moot court, 17 weeks. 

Second year. — Dauiel's Negotiable Instrnments. Tiedeman's Keal Property, B 
uolds's Evidence, moot court, 18 weeks; Blspham's Equity Jurisprudence, Cooleji'ftS 
Constitutional Limitations, Lube's Equity Pleading; admiralty proceedings,! 
court. (The studonts may finish the course as given for two years in one year.) 

Bemarks.— The daily exercises consist of recituticms from the text-books, e 
panied with rigid oi-al questioning and full illustrations and lectures on ki 
topics, Moot courts are held. 

45. School of Lam of the FTus/iiiiflJOB and Lee Unii-eriiti), Lexington, V». G.W. ( 
Lee, dean, Two instructors, 63 studmts, 2 having degree in letters or science, A 
graduates; 36 weeks in school year. 

Course of study : First year. — Junior class ; Natural law and iuternational law, TJN 
boors; Conetitutionul law, 89 hours; Contracts and carriers, 68 hours; real and p^i^fl 
sonal property, 93 hours; Anson's Contract's, Uutchinson on Carrier's, TiedetnW^^ 
Eeal Property, Blackstune's Communtaries, book 2; printed lectures ot 
erty; Schouler's Personai Property, Vol. 2; Blaokstone's Commentaries, book ] 
with lectures on natural law; Woolsey's Intemationftl Law, with lectures; Cool^~ 
Constitutional Law, with lectures; negotiable paper and corporations, 5S hot 
eqnity, domestic relations, and the conltict of laws, 148 horn's; torts : 
77 hours; pleading and evidence, 80 hours; Bigulow's Torts; May's Criniin(d Lnyn^ 
Blackatone's Commentaiics, books 3 and 4; Gould's Pleading (Hi^ard's editloUH; 
Qreenlears Evidence. Vol. 1; printed lectures on negotiable paper; printed lea 
on Dorporations; Biapham's Equity; Schouler's Domestio Kelations ; lectures 
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lie; shipping umi Kilmiralty; printed lei^tUTes oa the ronflict of 

y lie puraniMl bo that its uonipletian will require 2 

HomarkB. — The ooiirHe is so arranged as to render puMihle its completion in one 
9 uinnths. Stmlenta axa advised, however, to devote 2 yeora to the study 
flaw. The basis of instraution is the etnly of the tesLt-hook, with frequent oral 
cauiinalionB. Lectures are delivered by the professors to sDpplement the text. 
Vo moot courts are organised. 

iS. College of Laai af Willametle tTnti'srsify, Salem, Oregon. William Ramsey, dean. 
^Velve iuBtructors, 5 students, 1 grmlaate; 36 weeks in school year. 

Coniao of study: Fir«t year, — Geueral oommentarieB npon mnuicipal law, oon- 
, leal estate, commercial law. Books used: Blackatoue's Commentaries, 
nedeman's Real Property, Kent's CommeiitorieH, Parson's Contracts. 

Sfwond year, — Equity jnrispnideuoe, torts, crimiaa! law, evidence, pleading, and 
isciioe. Books used: Cooley's Torts, Bispham's Ei^uity, Wharton's Criminal Law, 

eealeaf'B Evidfiice, Chitty's Pleadings, Vol. 1, mits's Code Pleading, Daniel's 
^tiabk' luHtniments. 

Organization and methods of instruction. — There is an osamiuatiun for admission. 

ndBily esercises consist of lectures and recitatiiius fnim standard text-hooks, the 

iter being accompanied by oral explanations. Moot courts are held regularly. 
1(7. law DBpartmeal of FaU Ualveriihj, New Haven, Cotm. Franuis Wayland, 
. Two instruotors {professors of law), 165 students, *3 graduates ; 33 weeks in 
ilyear. 
Coarse of study : First year. — English oonstitutiontbl law, bailments, evidence, 
toTDfttJoiial law, elementary law, pleading, evidence, mercnntUe law, native his- 
tff , American law, wills (or Roman law], contracts, torts, forensic elocution. 
B«cond year.— Evidence, real property, doiUEStic relations, forensic oratory, crim- 

tl law, mercantile law, American constitntional law, pntfllo and private corpora- 
itDS, wills (or Roman law), practice, ooutracts, torts, interoatianal law, patents, 

bulmente, judgments and executions, corporate trusta, transfer of monetary se- 

idtieB, insurance, the heginning of practice. 

tUrd year. — [First year of graduate course.] Patonte, taxation,. railroad law, 

■ctiiM) in U. S. courts, admiralty law, sales, municipal corporations, statute law, 
iljniiaprndence, Int'ornational law, mortgages, political science and history, 

igUrii eiinstitutioual history, railway management. 

[BecoDd year of graduate course]. Early history of real property, canon law, 

dqMTative jurisprudence, code Napoleon, English constitntional law, political 

dMHual soicnco, Eomou law, economics of transportation, public finance. 
.OlgMUKatinn aud muthods of instrnction, — The courses of the school are: An un- 
P»dnate, a graduate, and two special courses, each of two ye:irs, except the first 
Koldt Conrse, which in of one year. The first and second years of the graduate 
mne have no direct cimnoction. Indeed, the first year of the graduate course ia 
msldered as a fitting conclusion to the studies of the nndergraduate coarse. 
Nther of the special courses is professionaL The method of instruction is mainly 
mtof tecitation. Hence, although certain subjects are taught by lectures', care is 
Hhb iifaat the same topic is covered by recitation work in connection with the 
itta branPhoe of the law to which Uiey helnag, Public moot courts, besides those 
i-Ha isIbss qniz-clnbs, are regularly held, one of the professors presiding. The re- 
lilHtlAuts for admission are that the applicant must be 18 years of age or over, and 

ISC havn pBsned an exiuuination in American and English history on the text of 

B Conititution. 

IS. CMvije of Late of lUinvin n'esleyan Unireraili/, Bloomingtoii, 111., Owen T, 

MtT4B, duiin. Eigbt iustructoia. ^11 students, IT groduutes, 36 weeks in school year. 
Contsu of study; First year.— E leu leiitary law (Robinson), 26 hours; Aiaerican 
iW (Walker), ^ hours; torts (Bigelow), 26 hoursj civil procedure, 13 hours; 
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English common Uw (Blockstona, books 1 aad 2), 34 honrB; contra«ti CBel 
and ParaouB), 105 bnun; pleading (Stuphon and Gould), 42 hoiira; English ci 
law (Bluckstone, books 3 and 4), 18UuurB; oivil procednre (Moore's Civil 1 
34 hoort;. 

Seen nd year. — Common law (Kent, Parts I to V), 28 houra; real property (Tiedn- 
map), 50 hours; evidence (Greenleaf and Chasd), 34 hours; plcnding (Chitty), Si 
boura; practice (Illinois Practice Act), 25 lionrs; oomnum law (Kent, Part V), 2f 
hours ; equity jurisprndence (Bispham), 24 hours ; coniiiion law (Kent, Part Vl), 18 
hours; criminal law (HarriH), 18 hourNj torts (Cooley), 18 hours; equity pleadiug 
(Ileord), 9 hours; practice (Illinois Chancery Code), 9 hours. 

Methods of instruction. — The method adopted is mainly that of daily ri^citatiuus 
ftotn text-hooks, during which the text is illustrated by esamples easily oompro- 
hended by the student. Moot courts are held throngliout the coLirse. 

49. DepaTlme^t of Law of Iht UnivemUj/ of Tenneaeec, Knosville, Tenn. Muary H. 
Ingereol],dean. Eight instructors, 10 students, 3 having degree in letters orwiieuee, 
G graduates, 40 weeks in school year. 

Conrse of study : First year. — Robinson's Elementary Law, May's Criminal LnW, 
Bigelow's Torts, Bishop's Contracts, Schonler's Domestic Relations, Tiedeiiiau's Re^ 
Property, Smith's Commercial Law, History of a Law Suit. ' 

Stoimd Year. — Cooley's Constitutional I,aw, Boone's Corporations, Stephen's Plead- 
ing, Greenleaf a Evidence, Vol. 1 ; Eam'.H Legal Judgment, Bispham's Equity, (Jiliann'a 
Snitsin Chancery. (The course may be completed in one year by earuuHtapi'liutttion 
and sole atten tion to the law.) . 

Methods of instmotion. — The methods employed are text-book study, with daily 
recitation and colloquial instruction, weekly moot courts and lectures. 

50. Duparlmeat of Law of the I!nii:ertiti) of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. Thmnsfl 
A. Saxon, dean. One instructor, 20 students, i gradnates, 32 weeks in Hohool yav., 

Conrse of study : First year. — OtganiKation and jurisdict ioii of courts of the United 
States and South* Carolina, sources of municipal law, domestic relations, personal 
property, and title to same, admiuistration, wills, uontracts, bailments, bUls and 
notes, principal and agent, corporations, oriminal law and herein of torts and nui- 
sance, public and private, evidence. Class meets five times a week duriug sesBiou. 
Constitution of Unitod States and the Judiciary Acta, Vol. 1; Kent's Comiuontarioa, 
Constitution of South Carolina, organizatiou of judiciary, acts, etc., bearing on or- 
ganization of Judiciary, Kent's Short Chapters on Domestic Relations, Reeve's Domes- 
tic Relations, Kent's Personal Property and Statutes of Sonth Carolina, Blackstone'H 
Commentaries (book 4), May's Criminal Law and South Caroliua Criminal Law. 

Second year. — Pleading and prnctite, real property, equity jurisprudence, convey- 
ancing, trialof title to lands, maritinoLiw and law of nations, statute law of theState 
on subjects not read in connection with the text and lectures of the tourse^Jeeda; 
recording, habeas cor]ms, etc. Class meets five times a week during session. 

Boone's Code Pleading, the South Carolina Code, Kent's Ciimmonturies, Vol,4i 
Black stone's Commentaries (selections) ; Washburn's Real Property, Vol, 2, Adama^ 
Eyuity, Story's Equity, White and Tudnr's Leading Cases in Equity, MartindaiPs 
Conveyancing, Sedgwick amd Wait^s Ejectment. 

Methods of instruction. — Instruction ia given by lectures and test-hooka. Moot 
courts are held once a week. 

5i. The Divkiimiin School of Law, Cnrlislo, Pa. Wilh'am Triokatt, dpftn. 'i'welve 
instructors, 31 students, T having degme in letters or science, 13 graduates, 34 weeks 
in school yi^ar. 

Conrse of study not given. 

63. School of Law of Ohio Slate Djiinersitj/, Columbus, Ohio. MarshaU J. Williama, 
denn. Nineteen iustruetors, 63 students, 17 graduat«H, 3ti weeks in sclioiil year, 

CoiirsB of study ; !''irat ,veiir.^51e»ieritary law, criminal law, domestic relationaj 
torts, evidence, co&tra(lB,'Cummuu-law pleading. 
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Seconil year. — Agency, partnersbip, sales, bttilmeate, bills and aotex, and c< 

■J law, mnnicipal oorporutionB, private corporatious, oidTtgages and liens, equity 

idpriidence, mill pmperty, coDHtitntional law (elective), equity and code pleading 
ild praoOcc, iDsnrance, medical jiirisprudonue (elentivB), legal microHyopy (elective). 
Orgimi^atiun and methiKla of iuutruction. — Those not able to give aatisfiictory 
lidenCe of scliolnstio nttainmentH miisC undergo an examination equivalent to that 
SiJniredofappHcBntsforadnuwiontooneof the four-year courBea of the nniversity. 
lie aystem of instraction ia by lentuti'S. text-bunks, and recitiiliona. Moot aoiirta 
«hdd. "For tbuse who complete the coiivsein law, but have not bad tbo teqnired 
htount of general education neceaaari/ fur the t\egree of i-l. b., a cerlifioate of having 
niipleted the conrae in law is provided." — (H. L. Wilgers, esq., in reply to inquiry 
tna Bnreau of Education.) 

SS. Law Department of the Misioiiri Stale U^irertitj/, Columbia, Mo. Alexander 
iijdeau. SaveiiiDBtmctois, 75 students, IShaviogdogreeiln letters orsoijijnce, 
i giiiAuates, 36 weeks in achool year. 

Coarse of study: First year. — Elementary law, criminal law. torta, bailmenta, 
mtrants, law of sales, commercial paper, partnership, domestic lelations. Books 

Bil; Kobiuson's Elementary Law, Bishop's Contracts, Couley's Torts, Schooler's 

imestio Rolutions and Bailments, Tiedeman's Bales, Pollock's Partnership, Titide- 

ai'u ComiiTercial Paper, Criminal Code of Missouri. 

Second year. — Law of real property, constitutional law, interpretation and con- 
3ti<ra of statuten, iilending and practice, equity jurisprudence, admiralty, in- 
nee, law of corporations, intematioqatlaw, law of evidence. Books iiand: Tiede- 
'h Eeal Property, Bispham's Equity Juriaprudence, GreBnloafs EvideoL-e, Vol. 1 ; ■ 
I's Corporations, Cooley's Principles of Constitutional Law, Woolsey's Inter- 
attonal Law, May's or Flanders's Insuruuce, Bliss's Code Heading, Deshy's Sbip- 
g and Admiralty and Federal Procedure. 

Tiird year (graduate course).— Const itntional law, corporations, insurance, trusts, 
Meats, law of homicide. The student in tbis course is allowed to select any sptciat 
abject in law for extended examination and study, to be presented concurrently 
riiii the subjects embrMod in the course. 

Organization and methods of instruction. — The course is of two years, but !o pro- 

ile the intending practitioner with a more extended and practical knowledge of 

e most important subjects embraced in modem law a post-graduate course was es- 
ftblishod in April, 1891. The faculty are more and mote antdsfied that the highest 

suit* can not be reached l)y lectures alone, however rlear and thorough they may 

}, and that the study of text-books and leading cases is also necessary. A moot 
onrt islield every Friday. 

Sd. Iowa CoUrijB of Law, Dea Moines, Iowa, Joaiah Given, dean. — Six instructors, 37 
indents, 13 graduates, 32 weeks in school year. 

Comse of study: First year.— Elementary law {Walker's American Law), con. 

wta (Bishop's), torts (Bishop's Noncontiaot Law), pleading and practice (Ste- 

len'e Work and Boone's Code Pleading), review and general discussion (once in 

wo weeks), 10 weeks; criminal law (Wharton's), partnership (Story), agency 

Heechem's), bills and jiotes (Tiedeman's), pIeadingandpraotice,reTiew nod general 

once every two weeks), II weeks; bailments and common carriers, 

Behonler's), domestic relations, Browne's Keal Property (Tiedeman), pleading and 

le (Kinne's), reviewand general discussion (once every two weeks), 10 weeks. 

ad year. — Elementary law (Blaokstone'a Commentaries), personal property 

BMntley's),evideiice(GTeeD)eaf's, vol. 1), sales and chattel mortgagee (Tiedeman's), 

ileading and practice (Kinne's), review and general discussion (once every two 

ifVekB), It) weeks; elementary law (Blackstone's Commentaries), equity jurispru- 

lonce (Bispham's), corporations (Boone's), insurance (May's), pleading and practice 

Kinne's), review and discussion (once every two weeks), 11 weeks; elementary law 

Blackstone's Commentaries), corporations, constttntional and international law, 

iTil I»w, probate, pleading, and practice, review and general disonssion. 
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OrgnnizatloD and mothoda of iiiBtrnction. — Lectures and text-book reoitatfima < 
upon lesBons pravioiislj- announoed are combinKd, Tuples are assigned to stadentB, 
wlio ato required to present them orally and often wiljiout notes to the olass, Moot . 
oonrte are orgnuiKed immediately after tlie opening of the fall term. An admisHtim 
exnminatioD ia held for thnse not having been edai^ated in a college or sccundury 
school. The subjects of examination are arithmetic, history, ortbograpliy, Englisli 
grammar, and composition. 

SS. Xow School of Mei'otr Univereitg, MacoB, G». — Three instrnctorB. 

Beyoudtho conraa of the ichool (whioh ie not giTen), lectures are given dniing the 
year on apoi^ial topics, such nn pleading and evidence, i^ummercial law, law of eject' 
ment, equity, professional ethics, etc. 

SB. Late Sfbool of the Unitermtf/ of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Moaes Hallett, dean. — 
Fourteen iustructors; S6 weeks In school year. 

The school Saving been organized in May, 1892, i(. is not desirable to presentattt- 
tiatics until it fairly enters upon its work in September, 1892. 

Course of stndy: First year. — American coustitutionallaw. Eomiui law, oontractt,, 
real property, criminal law and procedure, torts iind personiil riglita, bailments, com- 
mon law and code, pleadings, domestic ri'Iatious, personal property, private cotp* 
rations, agency, wills. 

Second year. — Federal jurinprndence, aolea of personal property, evidence, oqnity 
jnrisprudenne, pleading and practice, truata, executors and administrators, surety. 
sbip anj mortgages, bills of exchange and promissory notes, partnership, damages, 
carriers, peeuliaritiee of Colorado law aud practiee; special lectures will be do- 
livered. 

Organi ?,atioQ and methods iif inslrnction. — Althotigh the method of instruction 
is mainly thjit of louiures, tie same SDlii^cti-mattcr will be covered liy recitation 
work. Moot conrta will be held e.'ich weak. " Those who are not graduates of col- 
leges or high Hchoiila are required to aadergo a writteii examination in respect to 
general education." 

Summori/ of alaliilien of lavi scliooh in the Uiiili'd Slates, 

Hnmber of law schools. -- B6 ' 

Number of instructors 4SS 

Number of students 6, IAS' 

The number of students who had, previous to their engaging in the study of law, * 
obtained a degree in letters or science, either ftom acollege or some other iastitntlon, 
conferring literary or scientific degree, ia tiiiknown. Many collepieB take no record 
of such facta; others again may be apprehensive tbut invidious distinctions may 1>» 
drawn against tLemaelves, if the facts in their case be known. Under these con- 
ditions there ia but one method to follow, that is, to take the total uirnibtir of stn- 
denta in the schools that report the fact in question and to compare that total wiUi 
the total number of students reported as having previously obtained a bachelor de- 
gree in arts or science. This has been the method followed by the specialist vbo 
has prepared the cliaptcr on professional schools inthe Annu,al Report of the Bureau 
of Education, when preparing the diagrams illustrating Uie increase of attendance 
at the various professional institutions in Germany, France, and psTticiilarly in tiie 
United 8tnteH. Adopting this method of procedure then, it appears that the — 

Number of aohools reporting the fact was 28 

Number of students in them 3,2Kl 

Number of students having a degree 498 

To put the matter briefly, 15 in every 100 students in 26 schools had obtaiued » 
degree in some institution not giving professional instruction, or, more tecImicaUy 
expressed, had obtained a degree in letters or science. 

The iL'ugth of the course is two years. Of 54 schools reporfing 40 have atw» 
years' course, 7 have a course of 1 year wbiuh in several instances may be spM 
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over two, 27 schools have a three years' course. Of the 40 schools with two years' 
conrses, several permit the student to take it in one year, and 7 schools, on the con- 
trary, offer a post-graduate course. In Washington, D. C, this is called a "post- 
graduate course in practice." Yale Law School has an undcirgraduate course of two 
years and a post-graduate course also of two^ hut one (the last) of which need not 
be taken. 

m. COLLEGES OFFERING INSTRUCTION IN LAW IN COLLEGE AND 

COMMERCIAL COURSES.* 

1. Arkansas College, BatcsvillC; Ark. General princii)les of common and interna- 

tional law. 

2. University of California, Berkeley, Cal. Sophomore: Intern ationallaw. Senior: 

Roman law; jurisprudence; constitutional law of the United States. 

3. University of the Pacific, College Park, Cal. Junior: Constitutional and inter- 

nati(mal law ; commercial law. 

4. Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, Cal. Sophomore : Constitutional law. Junior: 

International law. Senior: Roman jurisprudence. 

5. St. Vincent's College, Los Angeles, Cal. Commercial law. 

6. Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Menlo Park, Cal. History of Roman law. 

7. Napa College, Napa, Cal. Junior: Jurisprudence; commercial law. 

8. California College, Oakland, Cal. Senior: International law. 

9. University of Southern California, University, Cal. Sophomore: Constitutional 

law. Junior: International law. 

10. San Joaquin Valley College, Woodhridge, Cal. Senior: International law. 

11. Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Junior and Senior: Roman law. 

12. University of Denver, University Park, Colo. Junior : International law. 

13. Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Junior: Roman jurisprudence. 

14. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Senior: Law. 

15. Delaware College, Newark, Del. Senior: International or constitutional law 

16. Columhian University, Washington, D. C. Senior: International law. 

17. Howard University, Washington, D. C. Senior: International law. 

18. John B. Stetson University, De Land, Fla. Conmiercial law. 

19. Florida Conference College, Leesburg, Fla. Commercial law. 

20. Seminary West of the Suwanee River, Tallahassee, Ha. Senior : International 

law ; commercial law. 

21. Hedding College, Abingdon, 111. Junior: Commercial law. Senior: Interna- 

tional law. 

22. Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 111. Senior : International law. 

23. St. Viateur's College, Bourbonnais Grove, 111. Third and fourth years : Commer- 

cial law. 

24. Blackburn University, Carlinville, 111. Senior: International law. 

25. Carthage College, Carthage, 111. Senior : Commercial law. 

26. Eureka College, Eureka, 111. Commercial law. 

27. Northwestern University, Evanston, lU. Senior: Constitutional and interna- 

tional law. * 

28. Ewing College, Ewing, HI. Senior : International law. 

29. Knox College, Galesburg, HI. Senior: Intern ationl law. 

30. Lombard University, Galesburg, HI. Senior : Law of nations. 

31. Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, 111. Senior: Roman law. 

32. McKendree College, Lebanon, 111. Senior: International law. 

33. Lincoln University, Lincoln, 111. Senior: International law. 

84. Northwestern College, Naperville, 111. Junior: Constitutional law. Senior: 
International law. 

^Prepared by Mr. L. A. Kalbach. 
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i. Chftddoct College, Qoincy, m. Senior; Intenjationanaw. 

3. St. Frautis Siilainia Cnllpgw, Qaincj, III, Conmieroiiil law. 

J. Sliartldif Callage, Upper Alton, 111. Junior: Constilutioiiiil law. Eenior: 

teTuational Inw. 

i. University of lilinoiB, Urbanii. Ul. Senior: Hnrnl law. 

3. WaboBli College, Crawforilsville, lud. Senior: Roman liiw. 

1. Taylor Univetaity, Fort Wnyne, Ind. CommFroisl law. 

I. Franklin College, Franklin. Iii<l. Senior: CoDHtltutioniil law. 

3. De Fauw University, GreencaBtle, Ind. Senior; Internatioiml law. 

1. HanoTer Collegej Hanover, Ind. Junior: Conslitalional »nd i utemationol I&tf! 

I. HartavjLe College, Hartaville, Ind. ComniOroial law. 

i. Biitlet Uoivorsity, Irvington, Ind, Senior; International law. 

3. Union Christian College, Merom, Ind. Comnicitial law. 

J. Ridgeville College, Rldgevillo, Ind. Commercial law. 

i. Amity CuUiige, College Springs, Iowa. Senior; International law, comioeToIal^l 

). Oarman-Engliali College, CbnrleB City, Iowa. Commercial law. 

). Deo Moines College, Dps Moines. Iowa. Senior: IntemationiU law. 

[. Drake Unlvereity, Dee Moinea, Iowa. Senior: Commercial law. 

I. ParaouB College, Fairfield, Iowa. Senior: International law, 

1. Upper Iowa University, Fayntt<i, Iowa. Senior: Int«matioii;il law. 

I. lowtL College, Grinnell, Iowa. Senior: International law, law and publio ea 

omj. 
}. Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. Senior: CoiiHtitutional law. 
J. State l.'nivereity of Iowa, Iowa City. Iowa. Junior: Conatitutionnl and int 

national law. 

r. Iowa Wesleyan Univeraity, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. Senior: International lav^ 
i. Cornell College. Moiyit Vernon, Iowa. Senior; Intamational la^ 
i. Oakalooaa College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Senior: Interinitional law, i 

). Penn CoUege, Oskuloosa, Iowa. Senior: Intpmationnl law. 

I. Central Uoiveraity of Iowa, Pella, lown. Senior; Internatioiinl law. 

!. Univetaity of tlie Northwest, Sioux City, Iowa. Senior; Intemuliooiil law, con 

mercial law. i 

I, Tailor College, Tabor, Iowa. Senior; Inteniational law, ooraiiierrial law. 
l. WVstom College, Toledo, Iowa. Senior: International law, coramerdal law. 
>. Midland College, Atchison, Kans. Senior; lutern^btional law. 
i. St. Benedict's College, Atehiaon, Kans. Conimtirrial law. 
r. Collrgoof Emporia, Emporia, Kana. Senior; Constitntlonal law. 
i. Crntrftl College, Enterprise, Kans. Senior; Roman and international law. 
I. Itigblnnd University, Highland, Kana. Commercial law. 
). Carapl)ell University, Holton, Kana. Commercial law. 

L. University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. CouBtitutiimuI and international law,, J 
!. Lone University, Lecompton, Kans. Comtnercial law. 
I. Bethany College, Llndsborg, Kans. Commercial law. 
I. Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Senior ; International law. 
i. St. Mary's College, St. Mary's, Kans. Commercial law, 
i. Kansas Wesleyan UniveiBlty, Salina, Kana. Junior: Conatitntioiml law. 

ior; lu tern ational law, commeroiallaw, 
'. Cooper Mernorial CoUege, Sterling, Kans, Senior: Iiiteniationiil Inw. 
t. Wichita University, Withita, Kans. Commercial law. 
I. .South west Eanaaa College, Winfield, Kana. Senior; Constitutional law, 

meroial law. 
t. Centre College, Danville, Ky, Junior; International law. 
.. Eminence College, Eminenuo, Ky. Commeroial laWi 
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82. Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. First year: Commeicial liiw. 

83. Central University, Richmond, Ky. Commercial law. 

84. Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Ky. Senior: International law. Com- 

mercial law. 

85. Jefferson College, Convent, La. Commercial law. 

86. Centenary College, Jackson, La. Senior : International and constitutional law. 

87. Tulane University, New Orleans, La. Senior: International law. 

88. Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. Senior: Constitutional law. 

89. St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. Senior: International and constitutional 

law. 

90. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. International law, constitutional 

law, Roman law, comparative jurisprudence of the principal European sys- 
tems, history of the common and statute law of England, administration and 
public law. 

91. Rook Hill College, Ellicott City, Md. Commercial law. 

92. Mt. St. Mary's College, Mt. St. Marys, Md. Commercial law. 

93. Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Senior: International law. 

94. Boston University, Boston, Mass. Junior and Senior: Roman law. 

95. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. International, constitutional, and 

Roman law. 

96. French Protestant College, Springfield,' Mass. Senior : International law. 

97. Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass, Senior : Ancient, Roman, and international 

law. 

98. Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Senior: Constitutional, civil, and 

internafional law. 

99. Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. Senior: International law, commercial law. 

100. Albion College, Albion, Mich. Senior : Constitutional and international law. 

101. Alma College, Alma, Mich. Senior: International law, commercial law. 

102. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich: Constitutional law of the United 

States, comparative constitutional law, international law. 

103. Benzonia College, Benzonia, Mich. Commercial law. 

104. Detroit College, Detroit, Mich. Commercial law. 

105. Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich, Senior : International law. 

106. St. John's University, Collegeville, Minn. Commercial law. 

107. Hamline University, Hamline, Minn. Senior : Constitutional, international, and 

American common law. 

108. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Senior : Public international law. 

109. Carleton College, Northtield, Minn. Senior : Constitutional law. 

110. Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Senior: International law. 

111. St. Paul's College, St. Paul Park, Minn. Senior : International law, commercial 

law. 

112. Parker College, Winnebago City, Minn. Senior: International law. 

113. Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. Commercial law. 

114. Christian University, Canton, Mo. Commercial law. 

115. St. Vincent's College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Commercial law. 

116. Carthage Collegiate Institute, Carthage, Mo. Senior : Constitutional and inter- 

national law. 

117. University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Constitutional and inter- 

national law, law of contracts. 

118. Central College, Fayette, Mo. Commercial law. 

119. Ozark College, Greenfield, Mo. Commercial law. 

120. William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Commercial la w ; Senior: International 

law. 

121. Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Senior : International law. 

122. Morrisville College, Morrisville, Mo. Commercial law. 

8699 5 
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123. WasUiiigtoD UniTerBity, St. Louis, Mo, Seuioi': luternational law. I''iflh year^ 

BusinasBluwiuid riparian Tiglita, mining law, insQTancelHvt. 
V2i. St. Louis Uuiveraity, St. Loiiia. Mo. Conimeiviitl luw. 
12.), Drury College. Spriugflt-lil, Mi>. JuDior: International law. 
1^. Tarkii) C'ullege, Turkio, Mn. .Saoiar; Intuniatiuunl luw ; c:oiumercial tsw. 

127. Avulon CnllngB, Treiit^in, Mo. Juuior: Internatioual law; connneicia] law. 

128. Central WeBleyau (Jollcgp, WaiTeiit<)n, Mo. Heuiiir; International luw, 

mercial law. 

129. College of MoutiLua, Deer Lodge, Mont. Seuior: lutornationnl Ian. 

130. Doane College, Crete, Nebr, Senior; International law. 

X3J. Cotuer Univeraity, Lincoln, Nebr. Senior: Interuutionul law. 

132. University of N('liraska, Linroln, Nebr. Senior: Constitutional and intern 

tional law. 

133. Gates College, Ni-Hgh, Nebr. Senior: luternatiouHl law. 

134. Nebraskrt Weslejiili Uiiivuvsity, Univeraity Place, Nebr. Seuior: luti-ruftttir 

135. York College, YocL, Nabr. Seuiuv: luternMtional law. 

136. University of Nevinln, Reno, Nev. Senior; Interuutitxiul law, i 

137. Dartmou til College, llanover, N.H. fisnior: Constituticmal, i 

miuiicipal law. 

138. St. Benedict's Collogo, Newark, N. J. Comtiieriiial law. 

139. Rutgers College. New Brunswick, N. .1. JimioT: IJonian law. 

140. CoUegeof New Jersey, Prhii»tou, N. J. Senior: General juriitiirudeiLCe, inbfi 

national law, publii; law, Amerioan constitutional law, Houih' 

141. College of the Sacred HeaiT., Vinelund, N. J. Commetuial law. 
1*3. AlfredUnisersity, Alfred Centre, N, Y, Commei'rial law, iiitcriiationfti In 

Roman law, common law. 
1J3. Polytechnic Institute, Brmjklyii, N. Y. Sunior: Municipal law, uoustitatlOB 

and international law. 
Ii4. St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Comniurcial law. 
145. CanisiuH College, Buffalo, N. Y. Commercial law. 
IW. St. Lawrence University, Cauton, N. Y. Seuior; .JiiriapriideuoB. 

147. Hauilltou Collage, Clinton, N. Y. SBuior: Coustitutiotml anil municipal TaS 

148. St. J oh o'9_ College, Fordh,*ni, N. Y. luteruationul mid uonimercial law. 

149. MadiBon Uuiversity, Hamilton. N, Y. Senior iind Juniur: Roman and 

uational law. 

150. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Canadian constitutional law, intemattcij 

law, Roman law. 

161. College of St. Francis Xavier, Jfew York, N, Y. Natoral aud intoniBlionftllj 
iga. College of Ibe City of New York, N. Y. Fourth year: CoiiBtitn tional 8 

ternatioual law. 

153. Columliia College, New York. N. Y. Senior: Contracts, elements of jarUll 

dence, real estate, torts, criminal law and procedure, domeetio Telattl 
common-law pleading and procedure. 

154. Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. Commercial law. 

155. University of the City of New York, N. Y. Seuior : Natural aiul cunstltntdi 

law, international law. 

156. University of Rochester, N.Y. Seuior: Roman and Inteniationul law. 

157. Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. Commercial law. 

158. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N, Y. Senior: Constitntional and iiiternataH 

law, juriapriidenco. 

159. Univeraity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Fourth year; Constitiitiai] 

and international law. 

160. Davidson College, N. C. Senior: Commercial law. 

161. Guilford College, N. C. Commercial law. 
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162. North Carolina College, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. Junior: Constitutional law, com- 

mercial law. 

163. Trinity College, N. C. Senior: International and civil law. 

164. Bachtel College, Akron, Ohio. Senior: Constitutional, international, and mu- 

nicipal law. 

165. Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Senior: International law. 

166. Ashland University, Ashland, Ohio'. Junior: Elements of law (Lee). 

167. Ohio LTniversity, Athens, Ohio. Senior: Constitutional law. 

168. Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio. Senior: International law, commercial law. 

169. St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. Commercial law, 

170. Calvin College, Cleveland, Ohio. Commercial law. 

171. Belmont College, College Hill, Ohio. Commercial law. 

172. OhioStateUniversity, Columbus, Ohio. Sophomore: Constitutional law. Junior 

and senior: International law, municipal government, l^^eshmaii: Com- 
mercial law. 

173. Ohio Wesleyau University, Delaware, Ohio. Senior : Constitutional and inter- 

national law. 

174. Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Senior: Constitutional law, commercial law. 

175. Denison University, Gran\ille, Ohio. Senior: International law. 
17(5. Hillsboro College, Hillsboro, Ohio. Commercial law. 

177. Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Sophomore: Elements of law, international law. 

178. Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Senior : International law. 

179. Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio. Junior: International law. Senior: Com- 

mercial law. 

180. Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Commercial law. 

181. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Senior : International law. 

182. Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Junior: International law. 

183. Richmond College, Richmond, Ohio. Senior: Roman law; commercial law. 

184. Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. Senior: International law. 

185. Scio College, Scio, Ohio. Junior : Commercial law. 

186. Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Senior : International law. 

187. Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio. Commercial law. 

188. Otterbein University, Wester ville, Ohio. Commercial law. 

189. Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Junior : Constitutional law. 

190. University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Senior: International law; couuner- 

cial law. 

191. McMinnville College, McMinnville, Oregon. Senior: International law. 

192. Philomath College, Philomath, Oregon. Commercial law. 

193. Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. Freshman: Conmiorcial law. Senior: 

International law. 

194. Western University of Pennsylvania, Allegheny, Pa. Senior : International law. 

195. St. Vincent College, Beatty, Pa. Commercial law. 

196. Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Junior: Constitutional law. Senior: Inter- 

national law. 

197. Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Senior : Blackstone. 

198. Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. Senior : International law. 

199. Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Conmiercial law. 

200. Haverford College, Pa. Junior: Constitutional law. Senior: International 

law. 

201. St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Commercial law. 

202. Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Senior : Constitutional, municipal, and in- 

ternational law. 

203. Central Pennsylvania College, New Berlin, Pu. Senior: Commercial law. 

204. Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Junior: Constitutional law. 

205. University of *Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Junior: International law. 

Senior: Mercantile law, constitutional and Roman law. 
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206. Swarthmore College, Swartlimoro, Pa. Senior: Internatioual law. 

207. Washingtoii and Jefferson College, Wasliington, Pa. Junior: Constitutional 

law. 

208. Brown University, Providence, R. I. Senior or junior: Constitutional and in- 

ternational law. 

209. Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. Sophomore: Constitutional law. Senior: 

International law. 

210. Dakota University, Mitchell, S. Dak. Commercial law. 

211. Redfield College, Redfield, S. Dak. Commercial law. 

212. University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. Junior: International law. 

213. U. S. Grant University, Chattanooga, Tonn. Senior: Constitutional and inter- 

national law. 

214. Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksvillo, Tenn. Constitutional and 

commercial law. 

215. Hiwassee College, Tenn. Commercial law. 

216. Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. Junior: International law. 

217. Bethel College, McKenzie, Tenn. Senior: International law, commercial law. 

218. Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Senior: Constitutional and international 

law. 

219. Christian Brothers' College, Memphis, Tenn. Commercial law. 

220. Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Senior: International law. 

221. University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Conmiercial law. 

222. Greeneville and Tuscuhim College, Tusculum, Tenn. Junior: International 

law. 

223. Washington College, Tennessee. Senior: International law. 

224. Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex. Senior: Inteiiiational law. 

225. Fort Worth University, Fort Worth, Tex. Senior: International law, com- 

mercial law. 

226. Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Commercial law. 

227. Trinity University, Tehuacana, Tex. Senior: International law, commercial 

law. 

228. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Senior: International law. 

229. University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. Senior: Constitutional and interna- 

tional law. 

230. Middlebury College, MiddJebury, Vt. Senior: Constitutional and international 

law. 

231. Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Sophomore: Commercial law. Senior: Interna- 

tional law. 

232. Colfax College, Colfax, Wash. Conimtrcial law. 

233. West Virginia College, Flemington, W\ Va. Senior: International law. 

234. West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. Senior: Constitutional and 

international law. 

235. Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. Senior : Constitutional and international 

law, commercial law. 

236. Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Senior: International law. 

237. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Elementary, constitutional, interna- 

tional, and Roman law. 

238. Marquette College, Milwaukee, Wis. Commercial law. 

239. Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Sophomore: Constitutional law. 

210. University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. Senior: Constitutional and interna- 
tional law. 
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INSTRUCTION IN LAW [N COLLEGE (lOURSES, 

[S". I'lIE LAW MATRICC1.ATE EXA3IINATI0N IN NEW TOBK.' 

(GeueriLlly known »« the "Law Stiid«nl)i' Bmuninntion."] 

In New York the legislature early^ conferred upon tlie trustees of the 
colleges or universitieB having departmftTits of law the power of grant- 
ing degrees in law and otherwise re^fnliiting the adiiiiaaiou to and the 
uoursB of study of their law depEirtnients. Nor was the degree wheu 
abtflined a mere empty honor; for, when it was a testimonial that the 
holder had, in addition to passing an examination Bttccesstnlly, spent 
eJghteeij months in the etndy of law, it admijted him to the bar. This 
riglit, however, was withdrawn in 1SS2. After that date the State re- 
suiued the exercise of the power to inquire into the professional quali- 
fications of applicalit;^ for admissiou to its bar, and it is the purpose 
here briefly to relate the manner in which the State has also takeji 
upon itself the dnty of ayatematically testing the literary qualifications 
of persons who are applicants for admission to its schools of law, or 
who are elsewhere pursuing the study of jurisprudence. 

Before entering upou this topic, however, it is but justice to call 
attention to the action of Cohinibia College in 1876, touching the liter- 
ary attainments of its matriculates in law. The annual announcement 
of that institution for 1874^75 contained the usual information that any. 
pccapn of good moral character, whether a college graduate or not, 
might be admitted to either class of the law department, for "no ex- 
amination and no particular course of previous study were required for 
admission." But this was not all the catalogue told its readers on this 
point. On and after the first Wednesday in October, 1876, the requi- 
sites for admission were to be considerably advanced. All college gnid- 
natfis, it is true, were then to be admitted without examination, but 
other candidates for matriculation were to be at least eighteen years 
of age and "must have received a good academic education, including 
such a knowletlge of Latin as is required for admission to the fresh- 
man class of the college, viz, 4 books of De Bello Gallico, 6 books of 
the ^neid, and 6 orations of Oicero." To insure that the candidate 
had had tliis amount of instruction, three examiners, alnmni of the 
college appointed by the law faculty, were to examine him in the 
history of Greece, Home, England, and America, English grammar, 
rhetoric, and composition and in Latin.' This action of Columbia is 
noteworthy; for it required fifteen years for the State to become con- 
vinced of the necessity of the reform thus inaugurated in New York in 
1876 by a private corporation at its own pecuniary risk. The college 
accomplished it at a boitnd, as it were; the State worked up to it. 

In 1871 it became the duty of the judges of the court of appeals of 
New York* to establish such rules and regalations aa they might deem 

■t pMpured by Mr. WeUford Addis. 

"Lftwaof 1859, Chap. 26T (UniverBitj of Alliimy); Lawa of 1860t Clinp. 203 (Co- 
']nmMa College), and more genorally by sec. 58 of the Code of Piocediiro of 1B76. 

»8tatnteB of 1878. p. 43. ' 

' Laws of 1871, eliap. 489, 
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pi'oper ill relation to the admission of peraonB applyiug to be admitted aft d 
attorneys, solicitors, and counselors in the courts of the State. Among/iJ 
the rules established by the court in pursuance of this act' was onere^ 
((uiring that all persons not holding the diploma of a law college of thfil 
State' should be examiue{l by the court or by a board composed of threea 
or more practicing lawyers of the State, of seven years' standing at thfifl 
bar, appointed by it. But in 1882, "in response to a general demand,?4| 
the court adopted a rule which brought the regents of the University- jl 
of ITew York (a method of State control rather than a university) intc>^ 
direct eomiectiou with the law departments of the higher institutinnai J 
of learning of the State. By this rule it was ordered that before an; J 
person, not a graduate of a college, could enter upon "a clerkship" I 
(reading in an office of a practicing attorney) or upon a substituted | 
coiu'se of study (as at a law school), or within three months after entry' 1 
upon such a course, lie must pass a regents' examination in arithmetic, J 
grammar, geography, orthography, English and American history, and J 
English composition, and file a certificate of the fact signed by the sec-^ 
retary of the board of regents and countersigned by the examiner. m 

In the cii'cular issued by the regents in regard to "Examinationa oii 1 
subjects preparatory to the study of the law as required by the rules a4S9 
the court of appeals," it is st-afced that aiweial examinations for Ia49 
Btudents only would be held in each judicial department. As the sub-V 
jects required by the rules of the court were also a part of the systenfl 
of academic examination held at stated times during the year, the ia,^^ 
tending law student was allowed to enter them. To insure success tb^fl 
candidate was advised to master a " standard school text-book" on eac&v 
subject required. To pass he must answer correctly 75 per cent of the?J 
questions "in all subjects" and spell correctly S5 out of 100 words con- M 
tained in the papers placed before him, and finally "must make aocl'J 
subscribe" to a declaration printed on each sheet of questions to thiTm 
effect that he bad no previous knowledge of the questions on the paper^M 
that he bad answered them without aid &om any source, and had speDti J 
no more time than that marked by himself in answering them. TpV 
those saccessliilly passing in all the subjects the Ilegents gave a spe- J 
cial certificate, known as the law student's certificate, made in dnpl&-9 
catc one copy of which was retained by the clerk of the court of appealetS 
and the other sent by that functionary to the candidate. ^ 

It is impossible to say at this date what purpose the court of appealSV 
had when permitting a grace of three months to the law student in>j| 
filing his regent's certificate. Yet it might seem probable (barring thaJ 
ease of men of middle age) that it was introduced not for the purpoSfl'9 
of allowing him the necessary time to prepare himself in the stndidflra 
required by the rule — his time bemg fuUy occupied by the study of law— r J 
bnt rather to allow him to enter upon his "clerkship" at any time, iire-S 
spective of the time of the regent's examination. At one school at leas^J 



'Appended Laws, 1S71, p. 3194 (vol. 3.) 

y Uaivenity aad Oolnmbia CoUeg« \ftvr ix^utipuB.t<M^ 
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no previitus course of study was required Dor was au e:^iimititioii lield 
as to the qualification of a matriculate, he being intbrmed that he had 
tliree montha in which he could comply with the rule of the court. In- 
deed, the probabQity that the months of gracf: were intended as months 
of double work — an uufortunatecouibinationof the studies of the gram- 
mar school and Blsiekstone's lectures to nniversity men — is almost made 
a certainty when we find that the new rule of the court of appeals 
adopted March 19, 1891, lengthens the time of gi-acc fiwm three months 
to twelve, the additional nine mouths being H.l]owed to enable the 
student tn get up the "flrst-year Latin" reqtiired. To this rule, how- 
eTCr, we must now turn. 

In tlie rule of 1882 the court had demanded a good grammar-school 
education; in the i;u]e of 1891, it asks, iu addition, for a "first-year 
Latin," geometry, and civics. The Latin required is meager, by no 
mOitrDS to be called academic, and is such as is taught in preparing the 
student to read Cicsar. In geometry, "plane geometry" is completed, 
and in civics "daily work for half a school year is allowed." If a stu- 
dent has completed a Ml year's course at a college under the snper- 
viaioii of the regents of the University of New York, or in an extra 
State college recognized by it as having a satisfectory- standard, or if 
he has completed a tliree yeara' course in any institution subject to the 
visitatiou of the regents or recognized by it, or if he has a regent's 
diploma, or a regent's pass card for any 32 counts, of which 4 are for a 
foreign language, 7 for mathematii^s, and 7 for the historic groups, or 
has a pass card for any 30 academic counts — that student may ofter 
them as "substantial substitutes" for the matters required by the new 
mle of the conrt of appeals. 

Other changes appear. The regents send the certificate to the suc- 
cessful candidate, who forwards it to tlie clerk of the court of appeals 
at Albany, who files it and returns a dujilicate. If the student, after 
finishing a subject, fails to make and subscribe to the somewhat modi- 
fled form of declaration nf honesty, the set of answers tor that subject 
Ifi thrown out. 

V. LEGAL EDUCATION IN THE COMMON SUHOOLS. 

Specific legal instruction is not oftered in the public schools, yet the 
course of study in "civics" or civil government has such a relation to 
the subject as to justiiy the insertion here of the following matter from 
the Beport of the Commissioner of Education for 1888-89, pp. 384r- 
387:* 

" Civil government is a separate branch of instruction in twMitytwo 
of the eighty-two cities that reported ; its principles are taught in many 
more — nearly ail, perhaps — incidentally, in connection with history, 
geography, or, like science and general history, as a part of the supple- 
tneatary reading. The object of such instruction is declared to be 
better prepai'ation for the duties of citizenship. Vti VV^ ■a&xci 'k^!'^'-"'*'" 



•Prapareil lij Wi. J. C. Bojliia. 
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tion the subject embraces only the nuture aiid forms of government, am 
theprovisionB of tht Constitution of the Uuited States, and that ofthaB 
pupil's own State; bnt the study may be, and sometimes is, so broad- 
ened that it not only covers the elements of political science, but also 
ti'euches upon the domain of ethics. Several excellent text-books have 
be^n prepared, but they are not esteueively used except as books of 
reference, the iustraetiou being chiefly oral, frequently in accordance 
with a general plan or a syllabus prepared by the superintendent. 
One of the best of these syllabuses is tliat which appears in the man- " 
ual of the course of instrnction in the grammar department of the Phila- J 
delphia public schools.' The instruction iu that city is given in one year' | 
only, the eighth, and follows the topical method throughout. Ko text..! 
book is used, but each pupil has constant access to the Declaration (rf I 
Independence, the Constitution of the United States, and the articles 1 
of the State constitution. ' 

"Appended to the syllabus, in addition to the usual instructions re-- * 
lating to the teaching of the subject, are (I) a list of special termfi of'i 
frequent occurrence, (2) a list of eminent men conueet«d with the J 
history of the Constitution, (3) a chronological table relating to tham 
adoption of the ajnendments, (4) a table of parallelism between the I 
Constitution and the Articles of Confederation, and (5) a list of bookS^ 
of reference recommended for the use of the tea<'hers of the subject.-^ 
In the last list appear: Andi-ew's Manual of the Constitution of the ] 
United States, Stern's Constitutional History and Political Development 3 
of the United States, Miss Dawes's How We Are Governed, Alton's 1 
Among the Lawmakers, Fiske's American Pobtieal Ideas, Scotfa De- ] 
velopment of Constitutional Liberty in the English Colonies of America, I 
Frothingham's Eise of the Republic of the Uuited States, Greene's Hia-lj 
torical View of the American Eevolution, Curtis's History of the Con- I 
Btitution, Bancroft's, Hildreth's and Schouler's histories of the United A 
States, and Story's Commentaries on the Constitution. m 

" The use of a syllabus of this kind by an intelligent teacher willing J 
to follow the suggestions that accompany it must reanlt in such effec -J 
tive teaching that text-book instruction would seem dull and inaipid'.-l 
by contrast. What good office could a formal text-book perform for a J 
teacher familiar with all the literature named 1 M 

"Mr. E. W. Stephenson, in his report for 1887-88, as superintendent <^l 
public instruction of Columbus, Ohio, very thoroughly discussed tbn 
importance of training for citizenship, laying particular stress Qp(^B 
the cultivation of the virtues of obedience to rightful authority, integ^ 
rity, industry, and patriotism. He would have instruction also fn-l 
the forms and methods of government, but he believes tbat tbe pot- J 
session of the virtues named is more necessary to the citizen than.dfl 
mere knowledge of any particular sy.stem of laws. He therefore urgejH 
that theteacliers aim particularly at the inculcation of these desirab^H 
qualities in order that their pupils may be the better as citizens. 1 

'See ayUabiiB on p, 73, J 
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"In regard to this vieir, it may be said that tlie instruction retoia-- 
meoded is only what is commonly called " moral training," with a special 
and rathifr limited apiilicatiou, t. c, the good of tlie State, 

"Tbertt is no difference of opinion in regard to the duty of the school to i 
foster and cultivate all the virtues, but there is a differeuce of practice ' 
in regard to the incorporation of such training with the study of polit- ' 
loal sciouce. The latter, as it is generally taught, aims merely at giving 
the pupil a knowledge of the manner in which the country is governed, 
how its ofBcers are chosen, and wliat relation he himself bears to the 
conduct of public affairs. 

"The cultivation of patriotism is, of course, an end in whose accom- 
plishment the study of our government is expected to aid, bnt that 
moral training which leads to habits of obedience and iudnstry and 
integiity of character is presupposed. The moral man will be moral in 
. the exercise of his ffrivileges and in the discharge of his duties as a ■ 
citizen; therefore, in most courses we find that general«iorality is oon- 
atatitly inculcated, but that no special attention is paid to political 
morality as separate from morality in all other walks of lite. 

"As to the time for beginning, we find that in Denver, Washington, 
Detroit, Kast Saginaw, Minneapolis, Camden, Brooklyn, Milwaukee^ 
and Philadelphia, only the pupils of the eighth-year class are permitted 
t» pursue the study. In San Francisco, Oal., Atcliison, Kans., Lynn, 
'Hass,, and Salt Lake City, Utah, two yeara are given to the subject. 
In Quincy, HI., West Des Moines, Iowa, Baltimore, Md., Lawrence, 
Mass., and Jersey City, N. J., three years. In Wichitji, Kans,, and 
Sew Orleans, La., four years, 

" The time per week varies from a half hour in San Francisco, New 
Orleans, and Baltimore, to 3i hours in Detroit and 3f hours in Mil- 
waukee, As a rule, the time per week is short where the number of 
weeks is great and vice versa, so that the total time given to the subject 
is remarkably uniform. 

"Tho main points of the syllabus ubbU in Pliilndelptiia. are as ibllowa: 



NATUBB J 



i GovanNMEST. 



I, GovenuDfint; Wist is meant by the tfrm; aocial nature of man; neeeseity of 
civil goveninient; what ia meant hy the coustitutioa of a nation; what a 

C DilTeiQnt forms of goTcrnmeut: (1) MoiLitrcliioal; (2) atlatocratio ; (3) demo- 
nratic; (1) rcpubUoan; comliintttions of diffoient forms. 



1, FoUtioal organization of the colonies: Three forma of culmiial govpnnnentj 
fl) ProTinoial (royal); (3) proprietary; (3) chartpr. 
n, Difi'i'tonces produeed by these fomis of gordi'nment; anperiority of political 
institTi tions resulting from the diarter form of govi:mment; town system of 
Nevr Eugtatid a pnru democracy ; a local legislatare, with one branch elected 
by the people, common to all tliicu lurius. 
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F TiiB cOLor IKS AT UNioy. 

I. Absenca of polltioal conneetion betweea tbe colonies. 
U. The llrst Continental CougrusH, 1TT4; nEeesaity of Msociatiun; steps taken. 

III. 'I'he Boi!OQil Continental Cougreaa, 1775: (1) Dnration; (2) maaaiima adopted. 

IV, 'i'he Doi'Iaration of ludependonce, July i, 1776. Us contpiita anil objec 



f OONFBDKRATION. 



I. IJJffii^uUioa of carrying on the Revolution reBiiUiD) 

Iratwoea the States; necensity for a general govoi 

II. The ArticleH of Confederation; principal featnrea. 



II tUi^ absence of onioQ 



CONSTITUTION c 



8 or AMERICA. 



I. Cironmatanoes which tml to tUu adaption of the Constitution: (I) Defects of the, ) 
Artiolea of Cimi^eralion; IJi) functitina perfurmcd by thu Articles of ConfAdr 



n aeCDStoming the Stater) to assocfateil ii 
mora perfei^ union." 
II. Coii^'uutiiia of delegates for the purpose of 
eratiun," etc.; differcuC plans suggested; 
tion of the CoiiBtitutiiin, 

III. Constitution of the United States of America adopted 

ratified by nine States; order in whiuli the States ao! 

IV. Proamble of the Constitntiou. 



[ and in leading to " a j 



the Articles of Confeit .| 
of these; final complu' 



— (1) Legislative; (3J Eiecutivef j 



Legielaiiet branch. 

I. Vested in Congress, consisting of (1) Uonse of Representatires, (3) Senate. 
n. Uunse of Representatives: (1) Composition. (2)Povrer9; (a) Legislative— ci 

current, exolnsive; {b) impeachment; (o) elective — riffioers, President of the f 
United States. 
in. Senate: (1) Composition. (2) Presiding officer. (3) Powers: (a) Legislative; ' 
(6) eiecutive — appointments, treaties; (o) elective — officers. Vice PieBtdent 
of the United States; (d) judicial. 
IV. Law-making: Methods; orders; resolutions; votca. 
V. Powers granted to Congress, 
yi. Powers denied to Congress. 
VII. Powers denied to the several States. 

Sireculivt 6rB»oft. 

I. Id whom executive power is vested; term of office, salary, oath. 
II, Eligibility. 
Ill, How elected; (I) By electors; (2) by House of Kepresentativea. 
■ IV. How removable. 

V. Powers and duties of President: (1) Military; (2) rivil. 
VI. Vice-President: ^l) Eligibility, term, oath; (2) Low cUcted; (3) powers and 
duties. 

Judicial bi'aiipk. 

I, Where vested: (I) Supreme Conrt. (a) Inferior court: (a)eircuit; (6) district;! 
II, Judges: (1) How appointed ; (2) term of office, Halarj, oath; (3) how removable, J 
III. Jurisdiction: (1) Limitation; (2) original; (3) appellate. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 

I. Public actS; records, and judicial proceedings of States. 
. II. State citizenship. 
HI. I'ugitives from (1) justice, (2) service. 
IV. Formation and admission of new States (Territories). 
V. Guaranty and protection to tbe States. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

I. Supremacy of the Constitution. 

II. Guaranty of personal rights. 
III. Abolition of slavery. 
lY . Enfranchisement of negro citizens. 

V. Validity of the public debt. 
VI. How may the Constitution be amended. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OP PENNSYLVANIA. 

I. Historical notes. 
II. General analysis. 

HI. Analogies between the Federal and the State government. • 

Time allotted to the study of civil government in the commou schools: 
San Francisco, -J- hour per week in seventh and eighth years of school; Denver, 1 
hour per week in eighth year of school ; Washington, 2^ hours per week in eighth 
year of school; New Orleans, -J- hour per week in fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
years of school; Baltimore, ^ hour per week in sixth, seventh, and eighth years of 
school; Detroit, S^ hours per week in eighth year of school; Minneapolis, 1^ hours 
per week in eighth year of school ; Cincinnati, ^ hour per week in eighth year of 
school; Milwaukee, 3^ hours per week in eighth year of school/' 
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CHAPTER II. 

LEGAL EDUCATION IN EUEOPE.i 

In response to a circular letter, a copy of which is here inserted, a 
great amount of information, both in writing and in print, has been 
received relating to legal education in the following countries : England 
and her colonies, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Italy, Eussia, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Copies of the circular 
letter in English and French were sent to the ministers of public educa- 
tion or instruction in the countries referred to. In many instances the 
letter was by the ministers referred to the faculties of law of the universi- 
ties, the deans or librarians of which confined their reply to sending 
printed catalogues and regulation^. Yery few entered into a minute 
reply to the questions submitted, so that it becomes necessary to con- 
fine this summary statement concerning legal education abroad to a 
few essential points. For the sake of convenience the matter is grouped 
un^ier the following heads: 

Beqairements for Admission to the Study of Law in Europe. 

Statistics of European Law Schools, 1890-1891, showing number of professors and 
students, and proportion of those who falL Names and location of law schools. 
Expenses of students. 

Proportion of law students to population. 

Entering the profession and grades of lawyers 

Sources of jurisprudence in Europe. 

Courses of study in law. 

Methods of instruction. To this is added a list of questions used in Cambridge 
and in the inns of court, London, England. 



The Circular of Inquiry, 

Department of the Interior, 

BURKA.U OF Education, 
JVashingtonf D. C, February S8y 1891, 

In the summer of 1890 the American Bar Association directed its committee on 
legal education and admissions to the bar to prepare a report on legal education. 
At the request of that committee, this Office submits the subjoined inquiries respect- 
ing the teaching and study of the law to educational officials in various countries 

* Compiled, translated, and in part composed by Dr. Klomm. 
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mill to inslitutions in v'hicli ]egul uliidieB ate pDrBUrdi Any iDfuniiatiun fnmieliefl 
will be gratefully rtreived, and a priutt'd copy of tie cinuiuil tee's report will be b< 
ta eath oSHcisl and institiitiun cnntributitig to tliu Bnnie. An early reply will befl 
uppropiatcd, hb the inl'onuatiun will be needed in April. 
RospettfuUy, 

Wm. T. Harkis, 
U. S. Comnihaioner nf EdveaUm, 



1. Tlie committee would be pleased to hH*e all llie iufdnaatitiii conveDientlf tf 
lie prooiirftd f^oni tbe following uuaiitries: 

A. The Unitwl Btutos ; e»ub of the States and Territories. 

B. England, Scotland, Ireland, autoniwiuiiH eolonies of England, espeeiall;' Catii 
ada; the Anatralian colonies anil New Zeuland; UiiidiiHtaii and Burmab. 

0. Prance, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Holland, Greeco, Octman;, Austria, Hungar^^fl 
Sweden, Norway, DeDmark, Knssin, Japan, and China. 

D. Siicb other conntriea aa may Lie readied, 

2. Id each of the countrieH named all tbu infurmatiou practicable regarding t 
number of institations teaching jnrispTudence, with tbe iiamber of iuBtractors a; 
students in jnrisprudeaoe, 

A. Tbe number and uamoH of eucb institutions. 

B. Tbe loUowing infonnatiou about each: 

1. (a) Niimlier of instructora in juriaprudeucu. {b) Grades of instrooton; ' 
dutiesuf each grade, (c) Have Huch iiistrnctors, or any of them, other occupatiiH 
as practicing lawyers, or is tbeir entire time devoted to such iustitntiotis. 
iiiiineration of such inGtructors; amount of salary or remuneration of each g 
1m it paid by fcoB of students, or is it a Used salary 1 

'2. (a) Number of students. (() Average age of students, (o) Fees of BtudentaH 
tuition ; library; other fees, (d) Other espenseu of stndents, giving as for oe [ 
sible the coat of a legal education, including the personal eipeuses of stadentt fi 
board, etc. 

3. Income of such institiitiou, and whenoe derived, (a) Endowment, (b) S 
grant, (o) Fees of students, (d) Other revenues. 

i. Expenses of such institution, (o) Salaries of instructors. (6) Rent of b 
illgs, etc. (o) Other expenditures under head of expenses. 
G. Lihrary of such institution. Number of volumes ; annual increase, etc. 
3. Qualiflcatious of persous dosiriiig to enter suuh institations as students of jii 

A. Age and peiHOnal requirements. 

B. PreviouB education. (1) Studies Mijuiied. (2) Length of such prelimim 
study. (3) Whether required to be in institutions under Government Bupervid 
or by other ruetbods. 

C. Other requirements. 

i. Course of study in such institutions and degrees conferred, eto. 
J. (1) Number of years in course. (2) Length of scholastic year. (3) Niimbetfl^ 

nxorcisuB per week and length of same. (4) Number of hours devoted to eaoboft&{ 
principal subjects of study. (6) Order in which studies are pursued. (6) DiviBta 
of students into classes. (7) Stethod of teaching in such institutions, whether b, 
lectures, recitations, practical exercises, etc. 

S. ExaminationH. (1) The frequency of and method of examination pending ti 
cutirse. (2) Are the examinations at the close of the course conducted by the U 
strnctors of the students or by others! If the latter, by whuut 
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C. (11 Degreuo touferrud iiud reqiiisitas i'uv atUimiUfUt iif ciiuh. (\ij riivil«ye« 
altacLed U> each degree. 

■ 5. (lovernmcnt of Btadnnts. 
J. Supervision of Btudius, Iij wluirn oxerojacd, and ai: tout of. 

B. Superviifion over conduct. , 
C By whom are offenses triedt 

D. Ptmishnientg. 

6. A. Foe what ocouiiationa in Ihe lum^so in jurispradencB intended to qualify 
students) 

, Jl. The requisilea for admissiou to ouch ocuupution ; ivUnt restiictions Ba to aj;^ 
ecx, liilixeusbip. etu. 

C. Are there any other inethoils ol" entering those oucupationa where such iustilu- 
tions eiistt If bo, in vrLat do the; diff'er from those already referred tot 

D. If DO institutions exist, how are persons educa^d for the legal profeasionT 

7. le any uuxlliary study, such na atndy in an otHce of u pra,ofcioing lawyer, or other 
atudy intended to give students practioal knowledge, reqnired, or if not reqnirod, 
iait the vuatoml If so, what is tho esteut of sivh stiidy and the regulations or eive* 
toins governing itf 

8. The division or grades of luwyera (barristers, attorueya, etc.) with the requisites 
b enter eauh grade. 

9. How far are the institutions referred to under tile anperviaion or control of tha ■ 
State t Hc)w far is the conferring of degreoa controlled or restricted by the Stat«t 

10. Miiy persons intending to follow any of the occupations referred to in paragraph' 
6, A, pursue their professional studies under individual instructors wltbont oonueu-' 
tion wit]i any such institution T 

It. Is adniiaslon to the occupations referred to restrioljid as to citizenshipf It 
foreigners admitted, ou irLiat terms. 

12. The Bocietiea among the students for mental ImprDfeiuent; the membership an A 
chai'aatnr of snch societies. 

HOTis.— Tlie committee would like to have any catnlogiiea or other printed matter 
relatiug to legal education, intended for the infonunliou of the public, published by i 
the institutions or by Goreromeuta referred to. 

U. EEQUIEEMEMTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE STUDY OP DAW Uf' 
BXTEOPE. 

Admission to tho bar iii all ixmtiiieiital couutries is obtaiued tlii-ough 
the universities which are profeasiooaJ schools for the four learned pro- 
fessions — theology, medieine, law, and philosophy. lu England and 
America the colleges and universities are chiefly schools for general 
culture; only a few offer provision for thorough professional studies. 
While in England'and America the erroueouB idea is still predominant 
that a collegiate education need not necessarily precede professional 
study, in continental Europe it is made a condilio sine qua non. ISadi 
continental iiuiversity is divided into faculties (law, theology, medi- 
cine, philosophy), though not everyone has all the four faculties. 
A few have only two faculties (law and theology, or medicine and law). 
To become a lawyer a youujj man must have giaduated in juiispru- 
denoe at a uuiversity. No bai' examination is held, but the degree 
admits him to the bar unless he aspires to a Government jjosition in 
eitber the judicial or the executive branch; in that case the candidate 
has to pass through rigorous state examinations. 
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Tlie requisites for admission to tlie university are Bubstantially 
eame in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. In France and It 
they are not quite so extensive, Ijut may still bo eonsi<lered to l) 
collegiate or clat^sical edneation. In Spskiii, Belginm, Hollstnd, pen-' 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and Itussia, this preparatory education is 
Bimilar, embracing the classical languages, tlie higher umthcmatics, 
natnral science, and history, geography, and history of the world; J 
in some countries thiK secondary edacatiou ia more thorough than 
othera, but essentially it is the same in all countries. 

In England 86^.^onda^y education Las never become public educationi' 
Prom six to twelve years of age the boy attends an elementary scliool^ 
(either a board or a church school, both of which are aided by poblio- 
grauts). An examination determines the dose of the elementary 
perio<l. He then enters one of the numerous uudefliied and uuclassi- 
fifid secondary or preparatory schools, or (if his means allow him} one 
of the so^illed public schools (Eton, Harrow, etc.), or studies at home 
onder a tutor. It is quite immaterial to the authorities, how or wherej 
he obtains his preparation. An esamioatiou determine,8 his Stnees fotj 
admission to the study of law. The following rule is in force in thai 
inns of court: 

"Admission of students: Every ijerson, not otherwise disqualified, 
who shaU have passed a public examination at any university within 
the British dominions, or for a commission in the Army or H'avy, or for 
the Indian civil service, or for the consular service, or for eadetship 
in the three Eastern colonies {Ceylon, Hongkong, and the Straits 
Settlements) shall be entitled to be admitted asa student without pass- 
ing a preliminary examination. Every other person applying to be 
admitted as a student shall, before such admission, have satisfactorily 
-passed an examination in the following subjects: The English Ian*-, 
guage, the Latin language and English history. Such examinatioii' ; 
shall be conducted by a joint board, to be appointed by the four inns' 
of court." 

In France the preparatory course of a law student is as foIlow8;=. 
The primary school concludes its course with the pupil's twelfth year j 
of age, but most of those who intend to pass through secondary school^''] 
enter special preparatory elementary schools, and at the age of tea] 
years enter a lyceum, the course of which is usually completed at the^ 
close of the eighteenth year of age. Graduation flxim a lyceum entitles-^ 
to admission into the University of France, that is, into any of tlia'^ 
numerous " facidt^s" or parts of the great university that embraceS'l 
the academic and professional iustniction of entire France. An outlin& 
of a course of study pursued in lyceums in JVuwoeis hero inserted taS 
show the requirements of admission to the study of law, a study whtcb t 
lasts &om three and a half to four years, i 

(1) JVmoft.— Gramijiar tiuislied; estraeta ftoru Frencb rliissics, pnutry andproaofn 
conipoaitiona, literary and. scifnlifie; jirnsoily. j 

(3) Latin, — Grauiiiiar, prosudy ; as UuittH from Pha^diiiK, Ovid, Nujios, Virgil, Cies&i:^ 
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GalUoWar, QaiutuHdu'tiiiB, Latretius, Liv,r, Cii^ero, Horace, Pliny, Sallust/racitiiB; 
ruiuling, wiitiug, trauBlation. 

(3) Grrrl;. — Grammnir, piuadigma iuid syntax; estracts froni Xenoplinn, LucJaii, 
Homer, Herodotus, Enripidea, Soplioulea, Plato, Platarch, AriBthoiibanes, DcuidS- 
ttieues; reeling, writiug, truuHlatJoa. 

(4) German or English. — Gramoiur. EngSih texts. — Firat year : Edgewurtli's TaleB, 
Aikeuand Harliauld'a Evening'B at Home, Primer of English History, Secouil year: 
Soutt'a Tales nf a Grandfather, Franklin's Autobiograpliy, Primer of Greek Histoi'y, 
TUirdyear; De Foe's Robinson Crnsoe, Irving's Voyages of Colnnibus, History of 
Homo. Fourth yoftr: Viear of Wakefield, Tales from Sliakespeare, Maounlay's Hia- 
tory of England, Vol. t. Fifth and sixth yenra: Julius Cieaar,The Deserted Villagi>. ■ 
Tiie Traveller, A Christinas Carol, Dayid Copperfield, Extracts from English bistn- I 
rians. GeiinaB (ails similar to the English. ] 

(B) HUtory. — First year; Ancient History of tiie Oriont — Eg.i'pt, Assyria, PalcN- ' 
tine, PhiBuicia, Persia, Second year: Greece, Third year; Roinu. Fourth yeai'; 
"BwTopo, partioiilarly France fcem 3M to 1270 A, D. Fifth year: Same up to 1610. 
Sixth year: Same up to 1789. Seventh year: Cotemporary history and iihilosophy. 

(€) Geographff. — First year; Europe and the Medttenauean hasin; the oceans. 
Second yean Topography of Africa, Asia, Oceaniea, and America; principal Htatoa, -^ 
uities, conuaorcial ports, European poafleasions. Third year; Topograph ioal and J 
political geography of France and Algiers. Fourth year: Physical, political, auil ' 
commeroial geography of Europe. Fifth year: The other contiueuta. Si\th yeiir: 
Physical, iiolitioal, and commercial geography of France and its colonies, also ad- 
ministrative and ecoQoniical aspecta. 

(7) Arithtaetio and Matkematioi. — Firat year: Revienof fundamental rules; commou 
and decimal fractious; mensuration; elements of matliematicat geography. Second 
jear: Hule of three, percentage, simple interest, discount, menauration of solids; 
arithme tie completed. Third year: Plane geometry. Fourth year: Algelira through 
fractions, plane geometry completed. Fifth year : Algchra through equations of the 
aefiOiid degree; solid geometry. Sixth year: Geometry and trlgonometgy; cosmog- 
raphyor astronomy. Seventh year: Kaview of entire course in mathematics with 
piBotical applioatioDS. 

(8) Natural Sistorj, pftjgics, and chemiatry, — First year: Zoology (vetlehrata and 
articnlala). Second year: Botany, grand divisions of vegetable kingdom (phanero- 
gamia and cryptogomia). Third year: Geology. Fourth year: Physics, properties . 
ofmatter, mechanics. FiflJiyear: Physics, eleotrioity, magnetism, acoustics. Sixth 
year: Chemistry, inorganic and organic. Seventh year: Physics and chemistry, 
optics, and revietr of both scienees extended in practical applications. Anatomy and 
phyldology of animala and plants. 

(9) Philosophy iu seventli year : This course ounsisl.s of lectures and the reading ol 
one I/atln, one Greek, and two French authors. Itincludes an account of aensiliility, 
intelligence, and volition, of formal and applied logic, of consoience and duty, family 
and country, of political duty, of labor, capital, and property, of immortality and 
natural religion. 

(iO) Drawing.— First and second years: Perepective with shadows, drawing from 
(manienta in relief, from architectural fragments, from the human head. Third 
yaar; From architectural ftBEments. the human body, from prints of bas-reliela; some 
mechanical drawing of architectural designs. Fourth, fifth, and sixth years; Deco- 
rative figures, caryatides, friesea, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns, tlie human 
flgure, and figiirea of animals. 

In Germany and Anstiia tbe boy, after completiDg his elementary 
eddcatioo, enters a gymnasium (classicnl secondary school], a typical j 
e of wliicli is here submitted in oiilliiic: I 



(1) ■Jleffsion.— Biblical history of the Old, aud especially the New Testament; ( 
8609 (i 
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(H.'hism, with Bible verecB [and qiiotntieus IVooi trailitiou], servine iw evidence; 1 
miivabie feativala of e]i« ctiiiruli; inomoriiung «f Tavorite selected hymua; aci)oi 
HDce with ituportaat cont-eDtn of tlie holy Scriptures, eBpecinlly tbe New TH8t'iitD6ti^,n 
i)f wIiiiiL leading ohapters nro to be read in tlie original text; acqiiftiutanCe, a" 
witli the ondlBpnted t'ai'tH i^Doc^ruing ILc origiu of the different books of the UiliMjJ 
maiii pojnta of religions ethics and the creed; knowledge of the uliief epocbB fll4 
i-hiirch history and ita lUstiiigiiLshod representatives [iiotabij- the livna of the gnStKa 
HHlnta]. 

(2) GHi'timn.— Knowledge cif the moat important rules of etymology and ayutnst] 
iLiiqnaiutance with the great epochs of the iiationnl literature; reading of clossiol 
works of inoderu literature, poetry, and prose; memorizing of selected bAlInds on&l 
mcmoi'y gems; acquaintance IVith the forms ut'poetry and ptoeo; ooi'rect 
written language for the p a rpoxe of expressing one's own thoughts, and in uonip 
essays on snlijeeta If'n^ wifJiin the student's own compass of thought nnd expui-^ 
ence; sim^de rhetorii'iil iiraotic^e and oral disi^nssion of themes after due preparation J 
in writing. 

{3) Xniiti.— Facility in the applieatiou of etymology and syutiix; acquisition of i^ 
vocabulary snfBcient for the coniiireltcusion uf the writings of the classio period (tS 
far as their contents are not specilically technical), and for the pursuit of profcsitioaiil 
Bludlea, as well o« siiificient for the aeqiiisition of modem laiignagwi derived fl 
I.udn; reading of selected miiuber uf noted works of olassicalliteratnre suitable t( 
the degree of proficiency uf the students, This reading, going hand in hand nitli' 
grammatical analysis, should leiul both to euuiprehensiun uf the contents and appre- 
ciation of the form. Skill in writing Latin witliin the limits of expreasious learned 
by reading: Compositions sliuuUl be mudo with some degree of ease and without 
ooarse inaccuraciea. 

(4) Greek. — Facilily iu l.he Attic etymology and ncqoaintunce with that of the 
epic dialect; knowledge of the fundamental rules of syntas; acquisitioii of a suffi- 
cient vocabulary; reading of the most noted works in clusHieal literature, poetry, and 
prose, so that an abiding impression is caused of the value of Greek literature and 
its influence npou the development of the various moderu literaturus. 

(5) Frenoli. — Facility in Freueh etymology and the luudamoutfl.l rules of sjntas; 
acquirement of a vocabulary which will enable the students to understjind Fi'enoh , 
booliH of not too diOicult a style, and ability to speak and write French witiiina 
certain limits. No coarse inaccuracies should occur iu this. I 

(6) Hebreiu (an optional study}. — Instruction iu Hebrew ia offered iu the tircn 
highest grades only. Its aim is: £lcmei]ta of etymology ; reading of easy selee^ 
tiontf from the Old Testuluent. 1 

English is omitted. 1 

7. AritAmelU- imd lualhematici. — Facility in operating with denominate nnmlienl 
and business rules, Application of arithmetic in eveiy-day occnrreuccs of prM)ticda| 
lil'e. Arithuietiu up to the development of the binomial theorem, and sJgebTa^eufl 
equations of the second degree (inclusive). Plane and solid geometry, plue tT>C(Ml 
iiometry. In all these braiichcs attentiuii is i» be paid not only toknowlodgeTestio^fl 
on n firm basis of thorough comprehensiou, but also at skill iu its application. 4 

(8) History. — Knowledge of great events in the history of the world which oaOsedfl 
epochs; biographies of leading personages iu them, chiefly Ham the Greek, Rostfa^il 
and German history. Knowledge of important dstes, and thorough acquaintaattf] 
with the seats of historical occurrences, 9 

(9) Oeography. — The principles of mothematicwil geography. Knowledge of impM^^ 
anttopographlcal conditions of the earth, and the relations between these cundittanq^ 
and the pieaeut political divisionH. More extended knowledge of central Enrope Ii^ 
both its topographical and political uspecls M 

(10) Jfaliim.lM»U3Tj/- — Bolantf: Knowledge of the most important families of t&nj 
imtural system and of the elasses of the artihcial H\st''in of Lmn^. Analxsia (rfil 
jtlauts. — Zoiilogj/: Knowledge of the most important ordcis of (he cluases of vorle- ^ 
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. bratos; also, Bomc representntives of o^hor t'lusaec nf tlie nuimal kingdom. JflHcr- 
iitogi/: Knowledge of tlio siuiplwtt crystiil forioB, partiuiilarly of important mineralii. 

(II) Phstioi and ckemislrs. — Knowledgu (tf important phenunwna and lawsfrinn 
the vucionB branches «f plijBicB; also, the Rimpiest parte of oiiuuhtry. Tlie eiiBon- ' 
liuls of physical gpograpliy. 

(lay Orauting. —Fcactica of l.he bjb in recognizing forms, and practice in mnaHnr- 
Ing with the eye. Skill in uorrect imitation of flat-surfticcd. ornaments ami of Eimpla 

Note. — Iii OyumnsUim, drawing is obligatury in Ibe InwpHt graileHi in lUr iip[>i>r 
niioa it iH an elective atudy. 

(13) GymnnaHcj.— Calisthenics, iiiaroliing, and gymiiastins with apparatus. OliIT- 
gatorj for all grades. 

(14) Focal Muijc.— SongH of four parts. Theory of mtiaic. Students of tbo ii[ipec 
griules are escnsed Horn this. 

In Switzerland the seiwodary af.liools arc siuiilav to tliosoof Germjiiiy 
imd France. Tliey are called CEbiitotial srliools, being iisuaUy locateij 
ill the center of a canton and niaintained by the cantouat government 

In order to see how rij^oronsly the universities gnard thoir doors 
from intruders not properly qualified to take np professional studies, 
the conditioiiB of admission to the University of Geneva are quoted 
here : 

(I) Students are matricuhvted without examination for adniigsiou, if 
they have obtained a diploma of graduation from the classic or modem 
section of the Geneva gymnasium, {2} The bachelors of letters of the 
TTnivetsity of Geneva are also admitted without examination, (3) All 
those who show by diploma or certificate that they have gone thjongh 
a coiiFBe of study equivalent to 1 and 2, either in Swiss or other clasai- 
eal schools. (4) Nou matriculated students, so-called auditors or spe- 
cial students may be admitted to lectures on special subjects, provided 
they have reached the required age,but they can not graduatie nor pw- 
tieipate in the ofBcial benefits arising from university study. 

In Italy secondary education is offered in the "Ginnaai" 'and 
"Licei." The coui'se of study in the ginnaei and licei extends through 
eight yearsj the first five in the ginnasio, then three in the lieeo. The 
gymnasia] studies are Italian, Latin, Greek, aiithmetit, history, and 
geography, and the elements of instruction in Komau and Greek arch- 
ajology. The studies of the liceo tend toward a higher develoiiment, 
for they cover philosophy, mathematics, physics and elements of chem- 
istry, Italian, Bomau, and Greek literature, history and geography, 
and natural history. Drawing and modern languages are optional 
branches. Gymnastics are obligatory if the student desires to be ad- 
mitted to the examinations. The "licenza ginnasiale," or graduation 
diploma from the ginnaaio, is required for a number of employments 
under government. The "licenza liceale," or graduation diploma from 
the "liceo" is required for admission to the university. 

In Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, as well as in 
Spain, Hungary, the Balkan Principalities, and Eussia, secondary 
Bchools, called variously lyceuma, gymnasiums, classical schools, 
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prepiimtory schools prepare for tlie university, which in all these coun- J 
tries are professional flchools or higlier seats of learning. Belgium andT 
Bpain follow theesainploof Frunreaiid Italy, while Holhmd, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden fullow tliat of (reiraaTiy, in their reipiirementB fur 
adiiii»sion to tho uidvcrsity. There certainly aie difl'crences in tJie 
varioirs conrses of study of secondary schools, one conntry laying more 
sti-ess npoii modem languages, another npon ancient languages, but 
essentially they offer a collegiate education (Latin and sometimes 
Greek, or modem languages, the mother tongue and its literature^ , 
arithmetic, and mathematics, natural science iind history, geographjirjl 
and history of the world, drawing, music, and gjinuastics). 

The secondary schools that lead up to the universities or professional T 
scluTols offer no degi'ees (except in France and Switzerland), such asB. m 
A., for in continental Europe the degree of doctor is acquired in thQ J 
univeisity only (L. L. D., Djur., M, D., Ph. D.) 

in.— STATISTICS OP EURUPBAN LAW SCHOOLS. 
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Proportion of late students who fail in examination. 
In Austria. — In 1889-90 (latest report available) 1,854 senior studentS'l 
of law submitted to the "rigorosa," or examination for gradnatioi 
these 1,854 8tudents89.5percent, or l,659passed; 195, or 10.5 per cent, ' 
failed. 

This refers to all the eight universities of Austria, without Hungary, i 
The examination for lawyers intending to enter state service, either in. ] 
the judicial or the executiYO branch of the government comprised three J 
giwipa: («) Candidates of history of lawj (6) candidates of jurisp'nz-. 
dence, and (e) candidates for administrative otDces. Group [a] hadl,204'-j 
candidates, of which 104, or Ifi.l per cent faded; group (6) had 661' T 
candidates, of which 112, or lfi.9 per cent failed; group (e) had 593 
candidates, of which 5i, or 9.1 per eeni; failed. 

In Etmgary. — In 1889-90 (latest report) 1,074 law students were e 
aniiued, of whom 857 passed, while 217, or 20.2 per cent failed. 
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In Qermany. — No ofiicial data ai"e publisJied, bnt atcoi'diiig to Prof, 
l^exis 13 per cent, of the L'tirolled students fail to ftoiali tlie comae, 9 per 
cent of those who tini»h the course fail in cKamiiiation, 12 jjor cent of, 
the grailnates fail in tlie firat state examination, and, according to 
Jadge F. Werner, IS per o«nt fail in the second state examinationi 
This refers to the Kingdonj of Prussia only. No statistics are avail- 
able Ibr the entire empire. 

In FrO'tice. — In 1888 (latest report) 1,696 students of law, at the close 
of the third year's study, submitted to tlie final examination, which 
admits to the practice of law; 371, or 21.8 per cent failed. The nnm- 
ber of students who devoted an additional year to the study of law, 
and at the close of it submitted to the examination for the degree of 
"doctor juris" was 823, of whom 234, or 28.4 per cent failed. 

In Italy. — In 1880 (according to " Statiatica dell 'Istruzione SecouiJ, 
6 Superiore" of 1S89) 1,113 law students passed out of a total number 
of students, 5,465, the number of candidates for graduation not being- 
stated. The number 1,113 includes candidates for three diitereut di- 
plomas, to wit: 987 (of 992) received the diploma of jurisprudence, 81 
received the diploma of procurator, 65 received the notaiy's diploma. 
Now, if 987 of 092 candidates for the diploma of jurisprudence imssed,. 
only 5, or less than 1 per cent, failed. This is so exceptional a state- 
ment, and so much at variance with the figures found in other countries, 
that it is here repeated only after some hesitation and upon the authority 
of the '* Direzione Geneiale della Statistica." 

In Iforway (according to the " Universitets-og Skole-Annaler " of 1889) 
the proportion of law students who failed in 1888 was 2.4 per cent {2 out 
of 82, Jive of whom had previously attempted the examination and 
barely passed it; that is, without credit). This indicates that the stu- 
dents have very cai'eful individual treatment during the course, or that 
they are not admitted to the examination, unless the faculty i 
ably suie that they can pass it. 

tn Btissia the graduate of a university is called "candidate." This 
is the Iftwest degree conferred. But students who fail to complete the"' 
prescribed course or fail in examination are termed " real students." 
The proportion of candidates of law to the total number of senior stu- 
dents was only 60 to 52 per cent during the years 1863-'77. This does 
not include the three non-Itussian universities — Dorpat (German), Wat- 
saw (Polish), and Helsingfors (Piolaud.) 

From other <'0iuitrie8 no reliable data concerning the number of fail* 
urft.s are obtain a lile. 

L(nc svhooli in Eurojje, 

1. Austria: 0/ernowitz, (Jratz, Innsbruck, Kralcau, Leniberg, Prague^ 1 
(Gei-niaii), Prague (Boliemiaii), and Vienna. 

2. Belgium: Brussels, Ghent, Liege {or Luttich), Louvaine (or I*owea):| 

3. Denmarlc: Copenhagen. 
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4. England,: (Jambrirtge, London, Oxford; also Llie Inns of Ooort in! 
London, theonly oflicial institntiuus that lulmit to the bar. (Beelrelandt! 
Scotland, and Wales below.) 

5. France: Ais, Algiers, Bordea.iii:, Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, 
Lyons, Moiitpe.Ilier, Nancy, Paris, Poitiers, Eeunea, Tonlouae, and free 
faculties: Angers, "Lille, Lyons, Nantes, Marseilles, and Paris. 

6. Germany: Berlin, Bonn, Bieslnn, Erlangen, Freiberg, Giessen, 
Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, Konigsberg. 
Leipzig, Marbnrg, Mnnicb, Kostoek, atrassbnrg, Tubingen, Wnrzbiirg. 

7. Greece: Athens. 

8. Hungary: Agram, Budapest, Klausenburg, L 10 Academies. 

y. Ireland: Belfast, Cort, Dublin, Galway, and King's Inn in Dublin. 

10. Italy: Bologna, Cagliari, Camerino, Catania, Ferrara, Florence, 
Genoa, Macerata, Messina, Modena, Naples, Padua, Palermo, Parma, 
Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, Sassari, Siena, Tiuluo Urbino. 

11. Netherlands (Holland) : Amsteidum, Omningen, Leidou, Utreeht. 

12. Iforipay: Christiania. 

13. Portugal: Coinibra. , 

14. Romaania: Bukarest. 

15. Russia: Charkow, Dorjiat. Helsingfiirs, Kasan, Moscow, 
Odessa, St. Petei'sburg, Warsaw. 

16. Scotland: Aberdeen, Edinburg, Glasgow. 

17. Servia: Belgrade. 

18. Spain: Barcelona, Granada, Msidrid, Oviodo, Salamanc.i, Santi- 
ago, SeviUa, Valencia, Valladolid, Zaragossa. 

19. Swedsji: Gothenburg, Lund, and Upsala. 

20. Svnitserla/nd: Ba»el, Berne, Freiburg, Geneva, Launanue, Ntu- 
oliatel, ZurieL. i 

21. Wales: Lampeter. i 

Expenses of law students in Europe. 

Information on this subject is very meager except fiom France, 
where the fees for tuition and other fees are as follows : 

(!) Students who acquire only a "Certificate of Capacity" pay for ^j 
inscriptions (at«G),«21; 4 library fees (at 50 cents), *2; 1 exa,minatioBj 
fee, itl2; 1 certificate of oapaeity,$8; 1 certified copy of certificate, l)!5;n 
t^ital, $51. H 

{2} Students who acquire the degree of "Bachelor of letters" pay fotj 
8 inscriptions (at $G), $48; 8 library fees (at 50 cents), $4; 4 esanilnar: -1 
tion fees (at $12), $48; 4 certificates (at $6), $24; 1 diploma, $20; tMi^r] 
$144. J 

(3) Students who acquire the degiee of " Licentiate" pay for 4 in J 
scriptionB (at $6),$24; 4 library fees (at 50 cents), $2; 2 examiuatiouni 
(at $12), $24; 2 certificates (at $6), $12; I diploma, $20; total, $82. M 

(4) Students who acquire the degree of "Doctor of Law "pay for 4 in'« 
scriptions (at $0), $24; 4 library fees (at 50 cents), $2; .'J exaJiuuationjM 
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(ai $i2), 836j 3 cortiflcfttes (nt ^H), $18; 1 tliesia, *8; 1 (!<'rtili<'ate fofi^ 
tliesis, $6; diploma, $20; totiil, $114. 

Duplicates of certifloatee and diplomas (wist half the original cost, ' 
Adding these soniB we find the total exiienseB of a doctor of law to':] 
he. for four years, *39I, or about #400. 

In Qermaii^: ThfitbllowiDgtablolsiutorestingasahowiHy theaveriigi 
aiinnal cost of ono stiideut afcetu'li of thechief imiverBitiesof theKiiig-i 
dom of PruRsia, and the anioiiot oontribiited toward this cost liy t 
State. The balatice is defrayed from the interest ou inedncible fiindsr' 
uwcamulated by meatis of endnwmeiita and heqaests: 
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In German universities, the students pay 20 to 25 narks ($5 or i^'u 
for one series of lei'tures per semester, which amounts to about $120 aijt 
year for annual lecture fees. Besides this tliey must pay Various small { 
fees, aggregating to the sum of $5. No reliable information is available | 
at pi-feient concerning the atndeut's personal expenses, board, eto. In- " 
stltutionsin wliich the students live and study together, so-called stu- 
dents' halls or colleges, are nowhere found on the continent, while i 
England they seem to be a necessary adjunct of a university. 

In Austria the student pays 1 florin (= SiiJ cents) per weekly lecture J 
(or abont 26 florins — $0.28 per semester), which will amount to about J 
$140 a year for the entire course; besides this a few trifling fet-w are to I 
be paid. Student halls do uot exist in Austria. 

In Hvngary the law academies charge 30 florlus, or $11.70, per ye»r 
for each branch of the course, which would, if the student takes the 
entire course, amount to $117 for ten studies; Roman law, caubnieal 
law, civil law, criminal law, administrative law, international law, po- 
litical economy, iind history and philosophy of law. Minor fees, such 
as matriculatiou and examiuEition fees are not included iu the foregoing. 

In Jtaiythe entire expenses of a law student for matriculation, in- 
stiTiction, examinations, and diploma, amount to 860 lires, or $172 for 
.the entire course. 

In Belgium the annual fees for lectures are 550 francs, or $50, but 
"the student has to pay 100 frauca, or $20, for eiwih examination to whicU . 
he is admitted; diploma uot included. 

In Denmark: All lectures and exercises in the university of Oopea-] 
tiageii (the only one in Denmark) aie gratuitous, neither are fees coUJj 
ilected for matriculation and examination. The state bears all e 
.the personal expenses of the student. 
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In Sweden: The lectures and exercises iire gratnitnus, but fees a 
collected {a) for tnatricnlation, $3; (b) for esuminatioiis, eacli betve« 
$2aud$3.7i>; (c) for diplomas, 75 oenta. 

lu Portugal: The official returns fioni Portugal fkil to state tLis iteiB.rj 

Jji Russia: Kcetor Bnnge of, Kiew TToiveisity, instituted aniuqulryi 
during the year 1872 into the expenses, personal and otherwise, of the 
students, and found that the minimum expense waa 375 roubles per 
year (or about $225 at the present value (»f the rouble, whic'h is much 
lower than it was in 1872). The details were: Lodging, 80 roubles; din- 
ners, 73 roubles; tea, sugar, and bread for breakfast and luncheon, 48 .j 
roubles; clothing, 66 roubles; lecture fees, 40 roubles; books and mifl- 
cellaneous, 45 roubles; light and washing, 24 roubles. Of the 355 stu- ' 
dents who replied to the inquiry, 14 lived with their iiarents and had 1 
ample means, 36 were supported with means and victuals from home, i 
and 56 gave private lessons earning from 251 to 300 roubles a year. * 
Forty-three per cent of the students had the benefit of scholarships or 1 
were excused from paying tor lectures and fpea. 

It is impossible to give more information under tliis head with regard 1 
to other countries without special or a^lditional iminiries which want j 
of time will not permit. 

IT.— PJtOPOltTION OF LAW STUDENT8 TO POPULATION. 

Prof. J. Conrad, of Halle, Germany, in his " Jahrbiicher fiir National-- 
Oekonomie und Statistik," Dritte, Polge, Erster Band, pp. 376-394, 
gives the following averages after a careful compilation and a compar- 
ative study of statistics, embracing sixty years (1831-'91). He calcu- 
lates the averages' since 1886 to be— 

Number of law atndentB in — 

0«rmany ft 00* 3 

Austria 5, 760 'J 

Italy 5,a 

France 5,2! 

Belgiam '. 1,881^^ 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Korwuy 410'3 

Sweden SA9'J 

EuHsia l,6M'l 

Expressed in ratios : In every 100,000 inhabitants there were law.l 
students: In Germany, 12.5; Austria, 24.6; Italy, 17.3; France, 14^;^ 
Belgium, 2.3; Holland, 9.1; Switzerland, 10.6; Denmark, 14.8; Norwayjfl 
'20.5; Sweden, 11.9; Russia, 2. 

'Average attendauee; t!ie uttendaueo in winter vurien from that it 
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It is interesting U) compare these numbers with the numbeivs of metli- 
eal students : 

Nnml)er of medical students in — 

Germany 8,C03 

Austria 5, 558 

Italy 6,258 

France 5,521^ 

Belgium : 1, 450 

Holland 1,203 

Switzerland 762 

Denmark 452 

Norway 397 

Sweden 708 

Rnssia 3, 155 

■ 

Expressed in ratios: In every 100,000 inhabitants there were medical 
students: In Germany, 18; Austria, 20.8; Italy, 20.0, France, 14.4; 
Belgium, 24.2; Holland, 20.7; Switzerland, 27.2; Denmark, "20.2; Nor- 
way, 19.2; Sweden, 15.1; Eussia, 3.9. 

To complete the survey we attach here also the number of students 
of the fourth faculty, the philosophical, the graduates of which either 
enter upon positions as professors in secondary schools or, having 
studied modern sciences, follow technical pursuits. 

Number of students of plillosopby in — 

Germany 8, 225 

Austria 1,782 

Italy 4,035 

Franco 4,826 

Belgium 2,108 

Holland 434 

Switzerland 501 

Denmark 268 

Norway 724 

Sweden 1,425 

Russia 3,312 

Expressed in ratios- In every 100,000 inhabitants there were stu- 
dents of philosophy . In Germany, 17.1 ; Austria, 7.6 ; Italy, 13.2 ; France, 
12.2; Belgium, 35.1; Holland, 9.6; Switzerland, 17.8; Denmark, 11.9; 
Norway, 36.2; Sweden, 30.3; Eussia, 4.1. 

Omitttng-^he students of theology, Prof. Conrad classifies the Euro- 
X>ean countries according to the number of students of the other three 
fia^ulties as follows : 

' In every 100,000 inhabitants Belgium has the greatest number of uni- 
versity students, to wit, 82-3; Norway, has 76.6; Sweden, 56.3; Austria, 
63.9; Italy, 61.3; Switzerland, 50.4 (50.4 male and 5.2 female) ; Germany, 
48.1; Holland, 45.4 ; France, 42.6; Eussia, 9.9. 

In explanation of the phenominal ratio found in Belgium it must be 
stated that many restrictions to admission to Belgian universities 
have been removed, the conditions of admission now being the easiest 
known anywheio. 
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The autlinrity quoted silxive lays parlk-iilar stresB aptm tlie fact thafc^B 
the duration of tlie course in law is shorter in Prussia tLaii in otliec ^H 

npon tlieir profeasional or univprsity studies is 20 years, hence Hiftfr^H 

they rarely graduate bnfore theii-tweiity-fbiuth year of age. ^^ 

The following oompariaon is interesting: In Prussia the students of^H 

theology study ou an average 3.93 years, those of law 3.58 years, those ^| 

' is, prescribed — course is, for theology, 3,5 years (12 per cent of the stii- '^H 
dents went beyond it) ; for law, 3.5 years (7.49 per cent went beyond it) ; "-^H 
for medicine, fl years (8.37 per cent went beyond it) ; for phiioaophy, i |^H 
years (22.55 per cent went beyond it). ^H 

It is to be regretted that other countries do not report these d«tatl9,.^H 
Only Sweden and Norway do so. Students of law have to pass an '^H 
average of 1.38 years in TJpaala and 1.02 years in Lnnd in preliminary 'i^^| 
or preparatory studies, and 4.08 years in Upeala and 3,33 years iii'^| 
Lund iu professional studies, or a total of 5.5 years in Upsala and i^ ^H 
years in Lund. In Norway the students of law are obliged to attend ^H 
the lectures of the philosophical coarse for one year {in Belgium twct-^H 
years) before they can begin their law studies, which last 4 years. Iv^l^H 
Holland the average course of law studies is 4.05 years; in Austria ifi^H 
is required to be 4 years. ^H 

At present (1891-92) Austria stands at the head of the list in uumber^H 
of law students. Compare this )ist: ^H 

In every 100,000 inhabitants there ant found— * ^H 
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From this it is seen that in Austria about twice as many university ^H 
students study law as in Germany, to wit, 43.9 per cent of the total ^H 
attendance of the three faculties (in 1878 it was 54.4 per cent), N»']^B 
other country comes near this percentage. But if we consider the ^| 
causes, the fEict is easily explained. All who seek a general culture in ^M 
Austrian universities, and not merely a professional preparation, such ^| 
as the members of the aristfleracy and plut^icracy, bterary men, and .~^| 
tutors of wealthy boys, etc., attend the law faculty, while in Germany ^| 
they attend the philosophical faculty. ^^^ 
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le following summary may prove nscfnl: 

Allcndanvr in Jiuropeai% wtitefeities, expresst 




Utly.. -.'".'.'.'.' 

HoUsnd 

SwiWedand.. 

Sweden 

I>enDiaFk 

KuBgia 



In connection with this discussion it is well to consider the foUowingj^ 
Btabemeiit: Prof. W. Lexis, of Gottiogen, has in his recent book' uu.-„ 
dertabeu to show the discrepancy between the nnmlier of students of 
Jaw, respectively gradiiates of law, and the number Heeded to fill the 
positions offered by the central government, by provincial and com- 
munal authorities, corporations, etc. Altogether, he says, the anuniil 
demand for lawyers in the service of justice is 162; in other state and 
impenal service, 100; in provincial and eommunal service, 20; as inde- 
l>endeut attorneys and notaries, 180, and in the service of coiporatious 
and ill other business positions, 10; togethei' 472, or, to use a round 
number, 475. Now, supposing that the average time for legal studies 
in the university is 3^ years, that 25 per cent should be added to the 
number in demand to include failures in examinations, we have a normal 
number of 2,080 to meet the annual demand for lawyers in Prussia, 

But notice that in 1880-81 the Prussian universities had 3,103; 
1881-82, 3,112; in 1882-83, 2,992; in 1883-84, 2,713; in 1884-89, 2,501; ] 
in 1885-86, 2,411; in 1886-87, 2,503; in 1887-88, 2,722; in 1888-S9, 
2,821; in 1889-90, 2,923; in 1890-91, 3,090. 

In 1881-82 the number had reached its maximum, and decreased i 
slowly until the year 1885-86. From that year untU 1890 the number * 
ftgain increased rapidly, and nearly reached the maximum of 1881. 
Now, if the normal number neede<l to meet the demand is considered, 
as stated, too low by about 100 or 200, there is still a surplus of many 
hundreds who will never find remunerative positions as judges ( 
prosecutors, but must wait trom 6 to 16 years and work as assistanta ^ 
in eourt.s and a<Imin istrative offices without any remnneration whate\er. 



v. KHTERraO THE PEOFESSrON AND GRADES OP LAWTEttS. 

In England: Tiie cousolidatetl regnlations of the several societiesjl 
of Lincoln's, the Middle Temple, the Inner Temple, and Gray's Inog 
now in force contain the following rules concerning the modeof entew 
ilig the profession of law: 
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Rule 16. Every etndeut shall have attained the age of twenty-one: 
ycai'M beftno being called to the bar. 

Rule 17. Every student shall have kept twelve terms before beang^ 
called to the bar, unless any term or terms shall have been i" 
with, under special circumstances, by the benchers of Ms inn. 

K111.E 18. No student shall be called to the bar unless such stndei 
shall, to the satisfoetion of the eouncil of legal edncatJon, 
passed a public esamination for the purpose of ascertaining bis fl 
to be called to the bar, and having obtained from the conucil a cei'ti 
cat« of having passed such examination. 



RUT-E 22. No student shall be allowed to take out a certificate tQ'^l 
piwitic* under Cbe biu' without the special permission of the mastersotfl 
the bench of the inn of couit of whicli he is a student, t« be given b^l 
order of such masters; and no such permission shall be granted to any^fl 
student unless he shall be qualified to be called to the bar, and tho 
regnlations as to screening names in the halls, benchers' rooms, and 
treasurers' or stewards' oflices, applicable to students desirous of being 
called to the bar, shall he applicable to students desirous of practicing 
under the bar. Such permission shall be granted for one year only from 
the date thereof, bat may be renewed annually. 



Rule 23. The council of legal education shall consist of twenty 
benchers, five to be nominated by each inn of court, of whom four shall 
be a quorum. The members of the eouncil shall remain in of&ce for 
two years, and each inn shall have power to fill up any vacancy that 
may occur in the number of its nominees during that period. To this ^ 
council shall be intrusted the power and duty of superintending tltoj 
education and examination of students and of arranging and settling.'! 
the details of the several measures which may be deemed necessary t 
be adopted for those purposes or in relation thereto, and such o 
matters, as are heiein in that behalf mentioned. 



Rule 24. A permanent committee of eight members shall be i 
pointed by the council, to be called the committee of education ande 
amtnation, of whom three shall be a quorum. Two members of a 
committee, to be selected by the committee, shall go out of office at tl 
end of two years from the 11th of January, 1875, and two members, 1 
be selected in like manner, shall go out at the end of every succeeding 
two years. No member going out shall be reeligible until he has bee^ 
at least one year out of office. 
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EuLE 25. The committee sball, sulyect to the control of tlio couiicil, 
saperiiitend ami direct the education and e-xamiuatiou of students and 
all matters of detail iu respect to such education and examiDation. 



BtTLE 38. The council shall appoint so many oxaminerH, not exceed- 
ing six, and so many assistant examiners as may from time to time be 
necessary, who shall hold office during the pleasure of the council. No 
examiner shall hold office for more than three years consecutively, nor 
shall be, after he has held office for that period, be reeligible until he 
has been at least one year out of office. 

Rule 39. In every year after the second two of the examiners to be 
selected by the council shall retire. 

KuLE iO. Each examiner shall receive a salary of one hundred and 
twenty guineas a year, and each assistant examiner a fee not exceed- 
ing twenty guineas for each examination. 

Rule 41. No member of the council, and no person who is, or within 
two years has been, a professor ajipointed by the council, shall be eli- 
gible as an examiner. 

Rule 42. The subjects for examination shall be the following: 

(1) Jurisprudence, including international law, public and private; 
(2) the Roman civil law; (3) constitutional law and legal history; (4) 
common law; (5) equity; (6) the law of real and personal property; (7) 
erimiaal law. 

Rule 43. No student shall receive from the council the certiticateof 
fitness for call to the bar required by the four terms of court unlesfe he 
shall have passed a satisfactory examination in the following subjects, 
via: (1) Roman civil law; (3) the law of real and personal property; (3) 
common law, and (4) equity, 

Rm.B 44, No student shall be examined for call to the bar until he 
shall have kept nine terms; but students shall have the option of pass- 
ing the examination in Roman civil law, required by Rule 43, at auy 
time after having kept four terms. 

BtrijE 46, The couucil may accept as an equivalent for the examina- 
tion in any of the subjects mentioned in Rule 43, other than common 
law aud equity — 

1, A degree granted by auy university within the British dominions 
for which the qualifying examination was in law; 

a, A certificate thai auy student has passed any such examination, 
though he may not have taken the degree for which such examination 
qualified himj^and 

'.i. The tostamur of the public examiners for the degree of civil law at 
Oxford that the student has passed the necessary examination for the 
degree of bachelor of civil lnw; 
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PivuHiled the rouncil i» isatisiied that' the stuOeDt, fwfore be oliiauu 

hi» degree^ or otitaiued Biich cfrtiflvate or tcstnmnr, pa«6e<l » safficieufi 
examination in wich subject or subjects. 

Ktlk W, Tlitfre shall be four exau)iiiittioD» in evpiy .year, one 
wiiii-li shall be held in solBcient time before i-ach term to ennble tbft 
reqniaite certifiwitea to t>e granted by the council before tie firsi ilajr 
of mich term. The days of eauumnatiou shall be flsed by the commit^ 
t'^e, and at twnof such examinations, viz. at those to be held next before 
Hilary and Tiinity terms, there shall be an examination for student^ 
ships. 

Rule 47. As au eneouragement to students to stndy jnriKpradeoce! 
anii Roman civil law, twelve studentships of 100 guineas each shall l» 
rMtabliehed, and divide«1 equally iuto two classes, one class of snctCj 
Ktudentitbips to continue for two years, and to be open for competition 
to any student a« to whom not more than four terms shall have elapsed 
since he kept hiB first term, and another class to continue for one year only 
and to be open for competition to any i^tndeut not then already entitled tfl 
a studentship, as bn whom not less than four and not more than eight 
terms shall have elapsed since he kept his first term; two of each class <^ 
st-udentahipstobcawanlcd by the council on the recommendation of t^ 
committee, after every examination, before Hilary and Trinity termn*. 
respectively, to the two stndeuts of each set of competitors who Blia^ 
have passed the best esaminatioa in both jurisprudence and Bomoa 
civil law. But the committee shall not be obliged to recommend any' 
studentship to be awarded if the rcsolt of the examination bo such aa^ 
in their opinion, not to justify such recommendation. Where any can^ 
(lidates appear to be equal, or nearly equal, in merit, the council mafi; 
if they think iit, divide the studentship between them equally, or in 
such proportions as they consider just. Where iu any year a Btudeptri 
ship in either class is not awarded by reason of the candidates nol^ 
appearing to deserve it, the council may, if they think fit, appropriate- 
it or a portion of it for that year to the other class, or may oftier it for 
competition in some other subject. 

EuLB 48. Eaich inn of court shall bear the expense of the student- 
ships awarded to its own students. 

liULE 49. The exaniiuers shall sixbinit their examination papers to- 
the committee lor approval at such time as the committee shall direvt; 
and the number of marks to be attributed to each paper shall also bo' 
submitted to the committee for approval. 

Rule 50. Previous to each examination the committee shall give 
Hucli notice us they whall think fit of the books and branches of sub*, 
jects iu which students will be required to pass at such examiuatloa; 
in order to be entitled to a certificate under Rule 43. 

Rule ill. The examinations shall be pai-tly in writing aud partly 
viva voce. 
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Rule 5L*. One uxaiuiuer at least shivU be ptefleiit iliiihig tbe wliofe^ 
time of the esn.iDJiiivtinti in wiituig. J 

KULK 33. The bourd of examiners shall, alter each eicatu uiatioii, tb- J 

■ port th(! rpHult thereof to the committee, who shall Hnhmit to the i*«nu. 1 

. eil the names of those students, if aiiy, who are, in their opinioli, j 

entitled to reeeive certifieat€S under Hulc 43, or to obtain studentshijjS. ,J 

ItuLB 54. At every call t« the bar those students who have obtained' 1 
stndentships shaJI take rank in seniority over all other students who 5 
shall be called on the same day. 1 

Bulk 55. All students shall be bound by variations as ma<y IVurB^ 
time to time be made in these regulations. 3 

/« Fratu--e: Here, as everywhere on the continent of Europe, thai 
lu'ofessiou of law ia entered through the common vestibule of all the J 
four professions — tiie university; but less time is spent in theoretieal,J 
study than in Germany. Two grades of lawyers are tbnnd in Pranee — 
"avon6" and "avocat." The avonfe is a very inferior kind of legal 
funclaonary who is not permitted to plead, aud usually acts in subal- 
tern positions or in small villages without conits of justice, but may 
prepare briefs. He holds a " certaticate of capacity," obt^ned, afterjd 
two years' study of law, by passing an examination conducted by th^^ 
faculty under supervision of the State. The university grants a de- < 
gree of "bachelor of law" when an examinatioii for that pnrjwse is 
passed. After three yitars of study in law a "diploma of licentiate of 
law" is granted after- a rigid examinati<ni. This degree admits to the 
protiession. If a student takes np an additional course and spends 
another (the fourth) year in the study of law, he may acquire the 
degree of " doctor of law." Though this degree is not required for the 
practice of law, it is most desirable for ambitious young men who 
6xi>ect to enter positions in the Mgher service of the state. The posi- 
tion of a French notary is not easily defined. He seems to be a combi- 
nation of a banker, a justice of the peace, a real-estate agent, a con- 
veyancer, an official copyist, and family friend. • I 

/» German;/: A law student who passes liis first or graduation 
examination, aff-er three and a half years' study in the university (it is 
immaterial whether he acquires a degree or not, the degree being merely 
an academic honor) is thereby entitled to enter the "service of prac- 
tical preparation," his work in the university being considered theoret- 
ical preparation. This service in the practice of law lasts three years 1 
and is required of all lawyers, wliether intending to enter the public J 
service or not. Of this period one year is spent in the service of pub- 
lic adniinisti'ation, either governmental, provuicial, or communal, onel 
year and a half in subordinate service in lower courts, and half a year * 
in the oftice of a lawyer who is admitted to the higher courts. 

This three years' practical unremunerative service is required of all.] 
Iftgal students; that is, of private practitionersandof all who intend to J 
become judges, prosecutors, or attorneys, and also of all who intend h 



enter tlio biglifcr nfltiiiuiutrdtive aud finance service. At the expira- 
tion of tlirce yeiirs' piaetiunl prwpiiriition a setioud exaiiijiiati< >u iu 1; 
is to be passed (neither after nor before the expiration of that time} by 
all who wish to enter the publie ' eervioe. Tliia second examination, 
whicli is entirely iu wilting. einbraucB common civil law, commercial 
law, exchange, bankruptcy law, civil procedure, criininiil law and pro- 
cedure, state and administrative law, ecclesiastical law, iwlice laW|, 
Xiolitical economy, and science of finance. This examination is a req- 
nisite for the appointment as judge, notary, clerk of coui't, pi'actice or3 
attorney in LigUc-r courts, or the appointment to higher udmiuista-ative i 
olMce. Applicants for a position as notary must spend two years in, J 
practical work in a notary's office. Attorneys when having passed the 'J 
second esaininatiou arc eligible for judgeships. 

The entire iustitntion of legal studies and professional preparation is 
regulated by the govornmfints of the various states which constitute 
the Empire. One distinction ia to be made, however. The second ex- 
■ amination referred to, which opens the way to remunerative service, i3 , 
not dependent upon any atiademic degree acquired. The degree ofj 
"doctor juris" ia conferred iu the university by the faculty aloue; pri^f 
vate institutions for legal studies non est. Oompare.8ub8equent state 
ments concerning Austria and Norway; also preceding statement coa-9 
eerning France. 

The foregoing statements have reference to tlie conditions existing } 
iu all the German states. In Prussia the law students who have paased i 
their first examination and spent three years iu practical preparatioQ. "j 
are called " Eefereudais." After they have passed their second e 
ination and entered the state service they are called "Assessors," bufr 1 
act without pay as clerks of court, assistant prosecutors, and assistant j 
judges. It may be six, eight, or ten years before they receive a defl- j 
nite appointment. Not until that is madecau the young lawyer expect 
any remuneration, 

A distinction betweeii attorneys and barristers is not made in Ger- 
many, The functions of lawyers are essentially the same as in America^ 1 
In Amtria: Admission to the practice of law, provided it is in 1 
relation to the public service, is dependent upon a certain iiambw of iB 
years of study in a university law faculty or in a facility of science and. I 
organization of government. The close of this period is marked "by-"* 
passing three theoretical state examinations, to wit: In history of law^ •, 
jurisprudence, and science of government- 
Students who do not intend to enter the public service, nor aspire j 
for a degree, are still subject to the rules of study, according to whicK I 
no lawyer is admitted to practice unless he can prove to have attended' ' 
the law focutty for four years and has a diploma of graduation. The 
above-mentioned examination in history of law takes place at the close 
of the second year of study, and jill law etudouts, whether preparing 
ibr the piiblic service or not, are subject t<i it. 
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ENTERING THK PliOPESStON AND GRADES OF LAWYEK3. 

The subjects embraced by tlie examitiatioQ ia Liatury of law are (!) 
Gomau law; (2) ecclesiastical law; (3) German law; (4) history of Aus- 
tria (of the formation of the Empiie and the development of public 
law). 

The subjects embraced by the esauiination in jurisprudence and 
science of government are (1) Austrian private law; {2) Austrian com- 
mercial law and law of exclumge; (3) Austrian civil procedure; (4) . 
Austrian civil law and procedure; (5) Austrian constitutional law; ((>) 
Anstrian administrative law; (7) political economy and industrial 
policy; (8) science of finance, with special regard to Austrian finance 
legislation. 

An application to this fiecond esauiination is not permissible unless 
the student has successfully passed the first examination. 

All students of law are obliged to attend one lenture course in mental 
philosophy previous to the first examination, and a course of lectures 
on philosophy of law and comparative statistics aJter having passed 
the first examination. 

Formerly the degree of doctor juris made the bearer eligible to 
positions in the public service, but the Taw of 1891 relegates the degree 
to a mere academic honor and prescribes the aforementioned examina- 
tlou for doctors juris also. 

Distinctions in regard to grades of lawyers, such as solicitor and 
attorney, or avou6 and avocat, are not made in Austria. 

In Italy: The state exercises supervision over the professional 
preparation of lawyers through the university, rectors and professors 
as the state's representatives with regard to the quantity of matter to 
be learned (see course of study), just as it does with reference to the 
medical students. The university authorities, in their capacity of 
servants of the state, control the conferring of academic degrees which 
are esseutdal fi>r the purpose of entering the protessioii. The official 
returns say but little on the subject of examinations outside of ex- 
aminations for degrees, but we gather enough fi-om them to state that 
the gra^luates of the law faculties must submit to a state examination 
in order to be able to enter the public service. This service may be in 
the executive or judicial branches of the Government. This provision 
is set aside only where particular technical knowledge or rare skill in 
some specialty is required. Women are admitted to the study of law 
and to the degrees, but are prohibited from the practice of law. 

A distinction in the grades of lawyers is made between " attorneys," 
"procurators," and "notaries." Attorneys or "avocati" must pass an 
examination to bo admitted to higher courts; procurators do not plead 
in higher courts. 

In Belgium: The ofiicial returns state that it is necessary for the 

student, for the purpose of entering the profession as attorney, to have 

passed through the university and have acquired the degree of doctor 

jOf law. Moreover, his name must be inscribed ou the official list of 

8B9y 7 
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attorneys in a court of justice, which can not be done without evitlcnce,3 
of atteudiuice at the university, such as is prescribed, certified to hy2i 
the faculty. Heuee the graduate's admission to the bar is solely dfr^ 
peudent upon his professional preparation in the university. Women S 
are ijotprohibited from acquiringtheacademiodegreej but that degree \ 
does not admit them to the practice of law. 

To become a justice of peace it is not necessary to have the degree J 
of doctor of law. This degree is, however, requisite for positionH rftl 
judges of courts " of the first instance" and higher courts and other 
oAices in the judiciary branch of the government. 

In the Netherlands: The same conditions prevail which are found 
in Belgium, except that a special state esamination most be passecl j 
after two years' practical work subsequent to graduation from thdl 
university. 

In Norway: Wlieu a law student has completed his studies in 1 
university he presents himself at one of the law examinations held l>yj 
the faculty. These examinations tahe place twice a year, and 8 
each eleven subjects (ten theoretical and one practical} are snb-^ 
mittod to be worked out in writing within three, five, or ten hoursj j 
according to the nature of the subject (the whole under sorveil- 
lance). This is followed by a severe oral examination. If the exami- 
nation is passed the degree " candidatus juris" is conferred upon him. 
A subaequeut examination ia required for the degree of " doctor juris." 
Passing these examinations gives access tothe most important ofBcea _< 
in the legal profession, partieulary the judgeships, which are alwaya J 
filled by appointment, never by popular election. Attorneys and bar- fl 
listers are also appointed in the supreme couri. Tlie state recognizefl 1 
no lawyer who has not acquired his professional education in the uni--l 
veraities, but most young lawyers serve as assistants in a lawyer's <rfBo6 J 
for the purpose of gaining practical experience. This apprenticeship a 
is passed partly during the four years of university study or afttgc^ 
having acquired a degree. M 

In Denmark: Bssoiitially the same conditions are found that pre^-4 
vail in Norway. According to a regulation of September 26,1890,3 
the requirements of the state examination for the grade of advocate il 
{or lawyer) are less sti-ingent than formerly f but they still prescribe ttM 
full course of law studies in the univeraity. Judges of higher courts j 
must be doctors of law. ■ 

In Siceden: The distinction betweeu attorneys and barristei's ("ad-^ 
vocate" and "avoui5") does not exist. For thepurpose of pleading,] 
in court it is necessary to have attended a university, but not to have- 1 
obtained a degree as in Norway, nr a "certificate" aa in France, butj 
the state guards its offices, both in the administrative and judieiary M 
branches, by requiring the candidates to p»ss state examinations, par-.j 
ticulars of which are not at hand. H 

in Portugal: The degree of bachelor of law obtained iu the Uoffl 
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versity Ooimbra (the only university iu Portugal) admits to the_ 
practice of law. No diBtinctiona are made in tLe grades of lawyers. 
In the competition for higher positions in the royal public service the-, 
holders of the degree have the preference. 

Ih Bimgary: The candidate of law must give proof of having at- 
tended the law course in one of the three universities, or in any of the 
law academfes of Hungary {or Austria), and have iiaesed (a) the grad- 
nation examination, {h) the state examination, from which he is excused 
in case hehasacquired the degree of doctor of law. This degree admits 
to the profession, hence the degree ia not a mere academic honor. Only 
those who enter the public service are subjected to a state e 
tion. The graduation examination, which entitles to a certificate of 
capacity, raust be passed before the candidate is admitted to the degree 
examination. After having gone through the theoretical work of tha 
university the candidate is called "aspirant advocat" and mast pass 
three years in a lower court and iii the ofHce of a lawyer of good stand- 
ing before he is recognized by the authorities as a lawyer. During 
this time his name is recorded on the roll of lawyeis iu tlie "chamber 
of lawyers," and he performs minor duties which initiate him into the 
routine of legal work. There is only one grade of lawyers in Hnugary. 
Notaries must have spent their three years' practical work in a notary's 
ofBce. Women may study law in the universities, bat they are debarred 
from the legal profession. 

l^om R'lissia no information concerning the requirements for admis- 
sion to the profession (other than is found in the syllabus on pp, 
U8-125) is available. 

TI. SOUECBS OF JTJBI8PBUDENCE IN ETTROPEAH C0UHTRIB8. 

The remarks under this head are inserted as an introduction to tha 
courses of study in law for the purpose of enabling the reader to s 
why certain subjects ace treated more fully in Europe than would seem I 
justified in this country; ami, again, why others are treated lightlj 
upon which oiu- law schools bestow much attention and great care. 

Roman law is the moat prolific source of jurisprudence in Europa I 
It saturates both the science of law and the everyday practice of tlie ■] 
common people. In all the many countries that were once subjecl to ( 
BoiDau rule, Roman customs and laws remained, to a certain limited 
extent, the basis of legal practice long after the fall of the We>-item 
Empire. But in Germanic countries (Germany, England, and the 
three northern countries) Germanic custom and tribal laws predomi- 
nated until, in the twelfth century, through the elforts of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, then a famous law school and still one of the fore- 
most seats of learning of Italy, Roman law was introduced as a science 
in Germanic conntries. After the revival of letters, aud subsequently 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the sci- 
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enre of Roman law was snperiuducedj as it were, into the modem 
science of law. The discovery of Oaius's Commentaries (in 1816) has 
had no small share iu the esteem in which Bonian law ia held at pres- 
ent in Enrupe. 4^ 

England occupies an exceptlon.il position in regard t« law. The old- J 
est law there is bttsed upon Anglo-Saxon laws (Bixtb to eleventh cen^ J 
turles). Iiater, Norman rule brought Norman customs and laws,l 
slightly tainted with Eoman law, through French channels. In itsfl 
farther devflopmcnt law in Great Britain remained custom law {com-^ 
mon law), the law consisting of judges' decifiions or precedents. Gomau 1 
law also found an introduction into England especially through Vaca- '( 
rius, who had studied in Bologna, but it never attained the importance J 
it found in countries of the former Roman Empire. I 

All the continental countries had been more or less subjected to the J 
sway of the Eoman Empire for centuries, while in England the Romans ^ 
did not leave a deep impress upon laws and customs of the people. 1 
Wlien in continental Europe, after a period of great unrest and chaos i 
(during the great migration that lasted nearly 200 years), the former j 
Roman "municipia" or cities formed the nuclei of law and order, it; I 
was but natural that the basis of their newly constructed jurisprudence , J 
should be the well-known Roman law, especially since it had been fl 
codified more systematically than any other law. I 

The Teutonic or Germanic tribes (the Franks in France, the Longo-, I 
bards or Lombards, Vandals, and Goths in Italy and Spain, the Saxons | 
in England, and a host of others iu Germany and the northern penin- j 
aulas) had their ancient tribal customs which gradually developed, J 
during succeeding centuries, intfl native custom law, of which thO'l 
feudal law' was the most important. It was often difticult to bar- 1 
monize feudal law that reigned supreme in the castles and possessiona j 
of chiefs, lords, and petty princes, with Eoman law, modified and I 
adapted to existing circumstances in the cities (the so-called free cities), J 
hence the frequent contests between princes and cities. 1 

When the Church of Rome came to be recognized as the successor -1 
of Imperial Rome, its law, that is, the canonical or ecclesiastical law ae- I 
Bumed importance over all of Europe, except in Russia, which, during th6.J| 
middle ages, was not considered part of Europe. This law referred J 
chiefly to marriage and parental relations, church property, etc. Ia M 
Russia the canonical law of the Greek Church was adopted later. j 

Side by side with the ancient custom law, feudal law, Roman Iaw,.J 
and canonical law, another source of jurisprudence became promioeufel 
as monarchism developed strength, i. e., the laws of princes. In Eranoe^^ 
for instance, the ordinances of the Merovingians, Carolingians, Gapet^.l 
Valois, and Bourbons became national laws when all the proTincial'i 

'Law of kniglit-SHrvice. The "nerviis rerum," money or Ub equivalent, haa el- 4 
ways been tlie most proltlio source of litigiit,ion, litnc^e the feudal law relating to ■ 
poasesaioDH in laud aud eorvitude furmod the grtutcr putt of the law pniotica. ■ 
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parliaments adopteil tlicui. In Gfiriuftiiy some tribal laws had lieon 

codified soou alter the great migration (500-000 A, D,), They referred' 

to certain important points of law, tor iuatauce, the Salian law (regu- 

k lating the snocession of princes). 

Hence we see several aoiu'ces of jurisprudence in continental Europe: 
Oustoui law, Roman laiv, feudal law, canonical law, and law of pr 
From all of these arose (when the nations began to centralize) in each 
country a national law, pecniiar to itself, i. e., a French, a Oernian, ao 
Italian, a Spanish, etc., law. These laws were in a few instances eodi-. 
fled (as for instance in 1328 and 1375 the "Saxon and Suabian Mirrors'* 
in Germany, in 1550 the " Carolina" or criminal code of Charles V), 
but in most cases they remained nncoUected until the eighteenth and 
nmeteenth centories. France, after the year 1789, began the oodiUca- 
tion (Napoleon's Five Codes of " Droit Fran9ai8"). During the middle 
ages southern or Roman France followed Roman law (the written law) 
while northern or Franbiah Frarice followed custom law. But Roman 
iaw became predominant during the sixteenth ceatuiy, and France was 
temporarily the acknowledged center for the study of Roman law, 
especially the university of Mimtpellier. 

The early centralization of France made a unification of legal cus- 
toms possible, while in disjointed Germany sucb an effort has not suc- 
ceeded to the present day. Germany at present enjoys uniform codes 
of commercial and criminal law, but has no uniform code of civil law 
as yet. Each petty state has its own code of civil law. The same 
holds good for Italy where a uniform criminal code was not adopted 
until 1890. In Spain and Italy canonical law assumed more importance 
than in France, Germany, and England. In the northern countries the 
national custom laws are more distinctthanonthecontinent, and show 
greater deviation from the Roman law, while ecclcBiastieal law has lost 
its significance since the time of the chnrch reformation (1525). 
Scandinavian laws were codified very early, during the twelfth and. 
thirteen tb centuries. 

In England the established church claimed and still claims attention 
of the legal profession through its legal and political prerogatives,, 
hence canonical law is still a subject of study in England, while ia 
America it never had any significance. The common law, this peculiar* 
English growth (custom law), has its strongest roots in the struggle; 
and fusion of the various nationalities that make up the present popu- 
lation, the Celts, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, and Normans. One wave of' 
conquerors after another pressed upon those in possess!) n of the land, 
and in the struggle resulting therefrom a limit was found beyond which 
the conquerors could not proceed without injury to themselves. The- 
limit was not always uniform owing to the different amonnt of opposi- 
tion the aggressors found, and in absence of uniform codes the deci- 
sions of court« of various stages and ages were quoted and applied in 
analogous cases. Hence it is truly said " that in England and Amerii 
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the Btmly of law concerns itself chiefly with what has beeii and what i 
law, while on the continent of Europe they study what law ought i 
be." — David Dudley Field. Wlien Bomau law became more and more ' 
the recognized standard in continental Europe, Eogligh lawyers di- 
rected their atteutioa to it' also, and at present it ia studied carefully iii 
English law schools. (See Appendix I.) 

The feudal law, the law of knight-service (Lehusrecht), has disap- 
peared in Europe. A few legal customs (law of sneceasioii in Eugland}^^ 
some technical terms in modern codes (right of fielj etc.}, and tare; 
allusions to conditions during the middle ages remind na of its ibrmer 
existence, but it has lost all influence upon the formation of national 
laws. 

We group in tjibiilated form the sonrees of jurisprudence according 
to their respective importance as follows; 

England. — (1) English common law; (2) Boman law} (3) ecdesiaeti- 
eal law. 

J'ronoe, — (1) Boman law; (2) provincial and national laws, resulting 
in code Napoleon and i>resent national codes; (3) ecclesiastical law. 

Qermanji. — (1) Bomau law; (2) Ecclesiastical law; (3) Provincial 
and national law. 

Austria, — (1) Boman law; (2) Ecclesiastical law; (3) Provincial and 
national law. 

Spain, — (1) Ecclesiastical law; (2) Komanlaw; (3) National law. 

Italy. — (1) Boman law; (2) Ecclesiastical law; (3) Provincial and 
national law. 

Switzerland. — (1) Roman law; (2) Provincial and cantonal law; (3) 
Federal law. 

Belgium. — Follows the example of Fiance. 

Holland, — Follows to a great extent the example of Germany. 

Denmark, N^orivag, Swedm, — (1) National law; (2) Boman law. 

Russia. — (X) Imperial law; (2) Ecclesiastical law (Greek Ohureh)j 
(3) Boman law. 

The foregoing may explain to some extent the courses of 'study of- 
fered in subsequent pages, though the expose makes no claims to any-' 
thing like an authoritative statement. 

We summarize the exposition of the BeceptJon of Boman Law in 
Germany from Dernburg'8"Pandcktonrecht:" — The reception of Roman 
Law in Germany as authoritative occuned in a comprehensive way 
after the middle of the fifteenth and in the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. It was then completed with an almost elemental powra, 
although there was not lacking a decided opposition to it The entire 
secret of this movement cannot be fully known, but certain important 
causes are indisputable. 

(1) One was a natural desire for legal uniformity, which had become 
necessary for commercial intercourse. The local German laws were 
s and too divergent. (2) It was an old tradition that 
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corptis juris eivilis was the imperial law of Gormauy, the German 
perora being i-cgarilijd as the successors of the desiirH. (3) The vaiioiis 
iiifluences of Eeiiaisaance were forever making lor the tiame end, 
Hence the jiuiata, and all thoae in authority worked togetlier to eflect 
the acceptance of Roman law. (4) The nniveraities taught only Roman 
and Canonical law. (5) The unlearned village Juaticea who had ex- 
pounded the old traditional and customary law were uot equal to the 
changeil conditions. (6) The imperial authorities gave legal recogni- 
tion to Roman law and encotiraged its application. 

8o far aa the degree or meaaure of the reception is concerned it may 
be said, that only that part of Roman law was accepted which did not 
contradict established Uerraau customs, and only what waa found U} 
be applicable to German conditions. In a narrower eenee this embraced 
only those principles of the eorpwg juris which the glosaarists, 
Bologna School, had supplied with commentaries. The maxim was: 
Quidquid non agnoscU glossa, nee agnoscit forum. 



TO. LAW tiOURSES IN EITROPEAN UHIVEHSITIBS. 

It is diffleidt to give equivalents in English for many of the terms 
used in the following pages, bocanae in foreign countries that have dif- 
fereut systems of law a different terminology is used in connection with 
legal education. This makes it impossible to give accurate equivalents, 
though the terms may convey to lawyers a meaning that would not be 
grasped by the general reader. 

I.— En Gt AND. 

HOKOR SCHOOL OF jCRiaPKVDaKCK in oxtord. 
I. — General regaialiom. 

1. Tbe exninlnattoii ID tbe sf^liuol of jurispcudeuce iiiolndes: (1) General J ai 
prudence; (£) The history cif Engliah law; (3) Such depnrtments of Eoinan law, 
and (if the board of stadias shall think lit) auch departments of Euglwh law aamay. 
be epecliiud from, time to time b; the board ; (4) laternational law, gr some dopart- ' 
ment of it Hpecifled by the board of atadies. This maybe omitted by oaudidELtea 
nho dg not aim at a. place in the tiiat or Becond ulaes. 

2. The board of atudies may include iu the oiamiustion, either as necessary o 
optional, other subjects whiun they may ileein suitable to be studied in counecl 
with jurisprudence ; and may, if they aball Judge it advisable, require thatoandi- 
dates who have not beea classed In any othor auhool aliall take in addittoDal books 
or subjects, or produce evideucQ of having beeu previously eiamioed in suoh addi- 
tiouAl books or aubjeots. The board may prescribe books or portions of books ii 
uiy language. 

S. Subject to such regulatioua aa the board may make fcom time to time seleoil 
ptirtious of bistorloal study, approved by the board of hiatorionl studies, mny be eub- 
Btitnted by cuudidatea for portions of legal study, provided tbat no candidate shall ' 
be allowed to offer in the aobool of juriapriidence any select portion, whether of legal . 
or historical study, which be baa already oH'crod iu the school of modern hiatory. 
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Tl.—Rcgulatiung u/ tie ftmtni af ttudkt. 
The fiiliiiwing Biilijootfl of examination are apeoified by the board, but 
are iuformoil tbat with tlie ezcuption of the lustitutes of Gaina mill the InatituteH of 
Justinifta and the BpeciiAed anta of Purlianient, none of the matter of the examiui- 
tioa ia reqaired lo be atiidied textiially. The other authorities mentioned in the 
notice are iiitended to delinc, to Borne extent, the nature of the aeveral -topica of tbe 
e^camination, and to indicate the aouroos from which information upon each c: 
most convenieutty obtained. 

1, Genm'al Jurisprudence. 

Candidates will be examined in the principles of jurispni deuce, in the theoTy of- ^ 
legislation, and in the early history of legal institutions, nith special refeienca to a 
Austin's lectiirea, ^entliam's priuciplea of morals and legialatiou, und Iila theoiy of J 
legialatiou, by Dumont, and the works of Sir Henry Maine. 

They may also refer to Hobbee'a Leviathan, Bookstand n, and to Saviguy's"S;steni I 
des hsntigon rOmiscben Rechta," Vol. i. 

2. HUitoTS of Englieh tatc, 

(a) HUtory of eontlUutional law. — Candidates will be expected to have mastered 
the leading principled of existing couatituticmal law, and in particular to a knowle^^ 
of the following topics: The legislative power of Pnrliiiment, tbe modes in which it b 
Bxercised, audits extent as to territory andparaona; the prcrogativesof the Crowi 
the privileges of the Housus of Parliament ; the constitutional position of tbe priv^ 
coanci], the ministers of the Crown, the eatabliabed church, the conrts of law, and i 
and the armed forces. 

They must possess snoh an acquaintance with the biatory of the above as ia 
necessary to oxplftiu their present character and working. They are recom- 
inuiided to refer to tho Gnnstitutional portions of Blackstone'a or Stephen's Cum- 
meiitaries, Dr. Stahb's Documonta niuatrative of English History, and his ConstU j 
tntional History (omitting those chapters which relate more eapecially to political . 
history), Uallam's Conatitutional History, Sir T. E. May's Constitutional Mistnry, ■ 
and Bagebot's English Constitution, and ace required to read carefully the follow- • 
ing statutes; Constitntion of Clarendon, Magna Cbartn, Btatote of Westminlatd 
II, 13 Ed.; I, Stat. 1, c. 24; Petition of Right; Habeas Corpus, Act 31, Car. ii, e. ! 
Bill of Eights, 1 W. andM., Sess.2, 2; Act of Settlement, 12 and 13, Will, m, o. 2. 

(6) Hinlory of ike lam of real projiBi-fj/.— Thia subjeot is to he studied in Blaoh- J 
stone's Commentaries, Book ii, or Stcpbeo's Commeutaiics, Vol. i. Book ii. Part I; 
and Mr, Dighy'a Introduetion to the History of the Law of Boal Proiwrty, 
principal statutes referred to in the latter book should be mastered, and rofereuoa 
may withadvftntagebomadotoMr. Williams's Treatiseon tbe Law of GeaLPropeityl 



3, Rom. 






The Inatitiitos of Oaius. 
The Institutes of Iho Emperor Justinian. 
Candidates are expected to be acquainted with the history of Roman legislatiow 
and Homan Judicial institutions, 

4. English late. 

The principles of the law of contracts. 

5, Inlernational law. 

(a) Tbe ontlinea of international law as i 

(b) The biatory of tbe law relating to s 
of peace. 
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LAW COURSES IN UNIVERSITIES. 

Htndenla are reootumendod t<i rend Wonlaoy's Introduction ilnil Hnffter 
ropiiiHclies Vcilkerrecht" (in Germstn nr Freticli). ri'tufT'Dg "^Iso to Wliefttou'B Ele-T 
umats, orto tha Law of Nations by Sir TraTers Twibb, Upon Bulijnct (ft) they may'J 
eonault OrtolBU, Diplomatie ilo la Mer, livra deiwifiniB. (See Students' Hnndboot J 
t« the Univeraity of Oxford.) 

(The principal changes of tlie conrae aincg ISST are tha division of tUu e: 
tioD into two parte, the more eearching treatment of Roman and En);]iBh law hy 01^ I 
increatied. nnmhor and more definite assigunient of papers, and the fuller recogi^-^ 
tton of original thought and literary power, in the addition of a second essay papM | 
' besides that already devoted to essays and problems. Moreover, general juri»-' * 
praduQce aa a whole, and English constitutional law and history ae a vbole, will 
henceforth be atanding sabjects for the students of every year; tbeirprevious treat- 
ment in varinble itortions not having been considered satisfactory.) (See E, C. 
Clark's Cambridge Legal Stadiea.) 

BOBJBCTB TADGliT IN CXMBBIDGB UKIVERSITT IN 1892-93, fl 

Digest (Locati Coiiduuti). History and general prineiples of Koman lan-s, prjii. '^ 
ciplesof internatioD&llaw, blHtoryof English law, twelfth and thirteenth centoriea, 
intradnctiou aad tenure, status and juHBdiction. Equity, more especially traste. 
Criminal law (substuntive), criminal procednre and evidence. Jurisprudence, per- 
sonal property. Interuationnl law continued — contract, statute of frande, institutes 
of Gains and Justinian. History of Roman law rontinneil^real property, Roman law 
(text and revision). Intpmation.il law (in trod net! on and peace, war and ueiitrolity). 
Law of contract — advanced real property. Law of torts, sate of goods, law of real 
property. Ecclesiiwtical Uw, conatitntional law, criminal law, medical Jurispru- 
dence forstudcntBof criminallaw. (See Cambridge University Reporter, May, 1892.},J 



BOOKS USES BY LAW fiTUDRNTS IN CAMBRIDGR. 
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JurigpruiUnce. — Glackstone's Commentaries, Introduction, sees. 2, 3, aud the gen- 
eral part iji the first chapters of each book; Austin's Jurispmdence ; Markby'ij Ele- 
ments of Law; Clark's Practical Jurisprudence; Clark's Analysis of Criminal Lia- 
bility; Ilolloud's Jurisprudence; Maine's Ancient Law; Tillage Commuuiliea; 
Barly History of Institutions, and Early Law and Custom ; Savigny's Systen 
lieutigeti romischi'n Rechts. Sne the French translation hyGui^nouz. and the En^fl 
llsh translations of vol. 1, 2, and 8, by Holloway, Rattigau, and (Jnthrie. 

Koman law. — Parallel texts of Gains and Justiuian; Cneist's Iiislltutlonui 
Regnlamtn Juris Roniani Syntagma; Gains, edited by Abdy and Walker, Poate, or 
Muirhead; Jnotinian's luatitutes, edited by Abdy and Wiilknr or Hoyte. Muir- 
head's Historical Introduotiou to the Private Law of Rome — on Roman Law generally, 
Rob/s Introductiou to the Study of the Diguitt, Ktnckeliley'i Systema Juris Romani ; 
Hunter's Roman Law, or Salknwflki'a Roman Private Law; Gibbons'e Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 44. As a lexirou, Dirkaen's Manuale Juris Civilia. 

Inl^matioiial faiD,— Hall's International Law; Wheaton'a Elements of International 
Law; Calvo'a Lo droit interuationat thgoriqueet pratique; Wheatou's History of 
International Law ; Maine's Lectures on International Law ; Pitt Cobbett's Leading 
Coses on International Law; von Holtsontlorff's Handbuub des Tiilkerrechta. 

EnglUh late. — Real property : Williams's Law of Real Property or Edward's Com- 
peadinm of the Law of Property in Land; D'ghy's History of the Law of Real Prop- 
erty; Challis'a Law ol' Real Projierty. fBr«oiniijiroiwr*^:Wi!liama'a Law of Personal 
Property. 

Mnglish law. — Contract ; Anson's Law of Contract or Pollock's Principles of Con- 
tisct. Torts. Pollock'sLawof Torts; Bigelow'e Elements of the Law of Torts. 

Sngliih law, — Criminal law ; Stephen's Commentaries, hook VI (vol. iv) ; Stephen's 
Digest of the Criminal lawj Stephen's Digest of the Law of Evidence; Stephen's 
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History of Criminal Law. Conititulional law and hMiirj/ ; Ausoil'b l.ttw and Cnsioil^^^^ 
of tbe Constitution (vols. I and u); Dioey'a Law of tlie ConBtUiiliou ; Qtiarn's Got-** 
ernment of England; Stubb's Constitutional History; Hallain'a C on a Ututiotial His- 
tory; May's Constitutional History; Taanroll-Loagmuml's English Constitutiouul" 
History. 

Oeuei'al teif-Aout's.^Stepben'a Comn)^ ntaries on the Laws of England; Uolmea'a 
Lectures on the Common Law; Selection of Cases; Smith's Leading Cases oi 
Common Law; Tndor's Lending Cases on the Law of Real Property; Finch's Select 
Cases on the Law of Cimtract; Ball's Seluet Caseson the Law of Tntts; Thomae's Se- . 
lect Cases on Constitutional Law. [See Cambridge University Reporter, Jnne, 183S,) \ 

II.— FHANCE. 

The most minute coursea of study found among tlie aoiiraes of information at t 
disposal of the public in the Ntitiotial Bnreaii of Education are the Frenrb. W«~ 
quote the entice course published in the Annual Catalogue of the Univeniit^ tie. 
FranvB, Acad^miu de Montpellier, one of the most renowned law schools of FraaM, 
It is almost identical with that of Paris and other French faculties. 

It begins with the words : "The course is framed in conformity with the prescribed 
regulations." The work is divided into four groups for four yeiirs. 



Civil law, Roman law, political economj, history of Frencli law, aud constitu- 
tional law. 

History of French law, elements of constitutional law, and the organization of f 
public powers. 

FiusT Paht. — General hulori/ of Frenoh lam, public and p)-tvale. {Sjillaba».) 

Definilioii of idea* andlenaa. — Of law and liistory of law in general. Tta history' 
of French Law. 

1. Tbr Orioin. 

(1) Oaut before lIieBoman aonguuet, — Primitivepooulationof Gaul: Iberes, LlgnreOi 
Celts, or Oauls, their government and their social status. Influence of Celtio IftV* 
conjectured. 

(2) Boman 6auL-— Character and consequence of the Roiunn conquest. Sen. 1. 
Boman administration, admin is tr.itive organization, municipal government, taxct^^ 
military organization, civil and criminal legislation. Condition of peraona: Origin ^ 
and development of " oolonat." 

(3) Teulonie invasioim. — Sec. 1. The Teutons and their institutions before the ii 
siotis. Sec. 2. The nature of Tentenic establishments in Gaid. To what degree the 
Qaulic Romans preserved their liberty, property, and iuatitutions, Principles of 
personality of laws. Sec, 3. Fusions of Roman institutions, and Teutonic cnstoms. 
The institutions of the Frsuhisb monarchy. Political itnd judicial organization. 
Criminal law and oriaiinal procedure. Condition of persons and lauds. Sources! 
Law of the barbarians, law of the Romans, the atatiitea of Charlemagne, monnmouts 
of practice. 

(4) The Christian Church. — Its relation with the State; the church's inner constl-^ . < 
tntion and the state's organization; sources of canonic law; apostolic constitutions J 
and the canons of the apostles; the law collection of Denys the Little; tbelsidorianX 
collection, false decrees. 

Causes and general character of the feudal system; 

(1) Special organitation of landed property. — Fiefa; forms and character of a fief- 
contraot; its effects and sanction; limitations of the law of transmission; tenure of,' 
plebeians; the manor; tenure of serib; free lands; fre«ho1dn; condition of persone; . 
nobility, chivalry, plebeians, seiis, their condition; servile i^omui unities; how persona 
booiune aerf^ and ceased to be serfs. 
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(3) Slerarehical ergaHltalion offi^t aHdJUf-poaicsmra. — CIoBsilication of fleib. Bis- 
■ tory of their eatablislimeot. 

(3) Division of torereiijnlg and ils /uniun mith properly . — Lejjislative power in fendal 
MKieCy. Right of war and feudal armies. Administrutiou of Justice. Taxes. 

(4) Th9 Ohurahin feudal eooiely. — Ecclesiastiosl lords. Legal couditioa of iChnroh 
landi. Distribation of ecclesiaBtioal patrimony among the members of the olerg;. 
Eccleeiastioal jurisdiction. 

(5) Origin of feudali int. AnalagoasinBtitutionain Guol, iu Germany, and the Roman 
Empire. Royal vassalage and ita 1>euellt8. Arriere vaasalage and arriere benafiti. 
Seniority. The suucossiou of public fimctioiiB. Itumiuiitlea. Sources of feudal utd 
canonical law. 



I 



B^tlahliihment of central power. — (1) The communal movement. —The most ancient 
institntions which the enfranchised town sought to strengthen: Homan luuiitcipal 
goverumeut, sheriffaltj, the " peace of God," German trade guilds. Principal forms of 
municipal organization: Sworn communes, cousalat-towns, prorost-pruclucts. Lox- 
ris' charter, 

(3) Conleit ftB(itP«jn royally and feadaliim. — Reiistablishmentof the territorial nnioii 
of France; conferring the right to a province reserved by the orowu; inalienability ^ 
of royal domains ; revival of royal attributes^ roll of oiviliaus. Beoatabliithment of 
legislative powers, judiciary powers, military powers, fiscal powers. 

_ (3) Conletl ielieeeu roijalls anA the ohurdh, eapeaiaUi/ the papacy. — Boniface TtU, tha 
council at Basle ; the pragmatic sanction of Charles Vn. Canie»t bei-weea royally and 
the French ehareh, Limitationa of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; participation of the 
chnrch in fiscal charges. 

(4) Organiiatioa of a lemporars ManarvJhy. — Rules for transmission of royal power; 
parliaments; venality of officers; discrete jastice. Organization of administrative 
central power; ditto military power; ditto fiscal power. Legislative power. The 
"Etats generaus" (diets). Administration of provinces and local liberties. 

(5) Deeelopment of pHnale law rfurinj this period. — (1) Renovation of Roman law; 
its influence upon public and private law. (2) Formation of cnatom law; distinc- 
tion between the laud of custom taw and land of written law. Monuments of cus- 
tom law. Frouch monnmeuta; a friend's couusel, the great commoner of Normandy; 
establishments of Louis the Sainted, customs of Beanvois by Dumanolr; monnmentB 
of tUefoiirteenthcuutury; official compilation and correction of common laws. Law- 
yers of the sixteenth century ; Dumuiilin, Guy Coquillu, Loysel, etc. 



\ 



Doetrint of Divine Lam and Ab»olale I'ower.—(i.) Dieappearance of public liberHee. — 
National liberties: The rnle paTliamenta playeil; tlieir suppression; superior coiin- 
cilft. Local liberties : Proviociat assemblies and the communes at the close of the 
"ancien rfiginie" (time previous to the great revolution 1789). 

(3) SaimUKlon of ecoleiiaitiaal power. — "Concordat" of 1515; "'Edict of small dates;" 
-Deolaration of 1033. Limitation of the right to acquire. Dissenting denominations. 
The Protestants before and after the revocation of the " Edict of Nantes." Edict of 
1788. The Jews. 

(3) PQlilioal Organiiationt. — Administration, comptrollers, councils, justice, army, 

(4) Social Organisation, — Condition of persons: Nobility, plebeians, peasants. Con- 
dition cif lunds: Lease and ground rent; 99 years' rent. Eminent domain of the 
lord and lordly rights. Euouoinical situation concerning money: Loons at interest 
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and contributins reuts; connsruing comuierce aaA iuilustry; corporatious; maetec*^ 
sliip and trades' wardeusliip. The Edict of 1776, 

SoHTcen of lam during iliia periud. — The gr«at ordiiianoos of tlie sixtuentb, Beveo- ] 
toentb, and uighteeiitb eeuturies. The great litwyem of the period. 



The raovnmoDt of the great miuds of the eighteenth eenttiry i Moutesqaieu, 
taire, RouBwau. Nesv i)Tineiptes iutrodueed into tegialatiou, 

Private Right. — Abolition of tlie fundal system and tranBniiBBion of landed piop-^ 
«rtf . Law corering the statu uf pursoiis : Mturlage, family, Baacession. Civil C 

Befortn of Criminal Lato. 

Public LaiD.— Advent of constitutional law. 

Skoond FAKi.—Eltmeiitt of CnautitntioHal Lam and Organitatioii of PubUc Powers — 1 
(IJ PKilo»op)ty of Bonititalioiial latt. — -General ideas cODcerning tlie i:haracCer <d'J 
eonstltutions, The utility of written oonBtitiitians. Who makes a conatitiitiouf 1 
Sovereignty of the people; its limits. How dous it exert its sovereigntyf Rep- i 
resentative govemmeat. Theory of the right of suffrage, tmiversal or restrained^ Jj 
Representation of minorities. Constitutional guarantees. Declaration of rights, .1 
The ueconsary liberties. Independence and separation of powers. 

(2) Historn of eonitiiullonal laa. — Would t'rance have a uonstitution if it had nut J 
been for the ''Ancien IMgimet" Study of the sapoeaBive constitutions siuou 1791., J 
To what degree each contributed to the overthrow of the government that applieA j 
oi violated it. 

(3) TAepi-eteNfoonstflueloii,— Origin of the constitntion of 1S75. Its spirit and e»<^ 
eentiaJ features. To what category of coustitutions does it belong? The revlsiontffl 
to which it has been subjected. Orgunization of public powers. FuuDtions of tlw | 
legialative and exec otlVB briioches. Reciprocal iudiietice of these powers upon eoclii'J 
other. Conflict of power. Revision of the constitution. Cunatitutional piactloej 
and the constitution of 18T5, * 



DedoitiouB: Production of wealth, exohnuge, credit, proyierty, wnges, public 
finances. 

"Consumption" of wealth, end and aim of the entire economical mechanism. 
Psychological analysis of the needs and desires of man. Philosophical doctrines 
concerning the place which man owes to his needs and desires. The rflle onrrenuy 
plays and the many modifications it causes iu coosumptiou. The nse of money : ~ 
pensea, savings, investments. Savings: Do they coustitate work meriting wagest' 
Eipensea of luxury; Is the lavish use of money beneficial to industry f Invi 
ments; lathis form of the nso of money also a form of consumption t InetitutionA 
designed to reduce expenses; caSpeiative societies, kitchens, etc. Institutions de- 
signed to induce savings: savings banks, (!tc, Inatittitinns designed to facilitate 
iuvestiiients ; Bnilding ussuciations, loan emiasiona {Stale bonds). Comparative 
consaroptlon of various claaans of society. Of the influenoe consumption exordaes 
upon public health. Falsifjcntion and adulteration of articles of consumption . In- 
tervention of the Stata in matters of consumption. Municipal laboratories, et«. 
Public consumption, is it different from privatef The fhture of human aocietj 
looked at from the point of view of weal tli- consumption. 






This subject should not be taught longer than one and on e-lmlf years. It ia not i^ 
possible for the professor during the first year, though it may be an annual course, ^ 
to explain purely and simply the first two books of Justinian. The professor rf, J 
HoiUBU law for the second year, the course of whidi is seinl-annual, will bayeno^ 
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more time than is sui1loien.t to explain tlia other two books. Sources of liomaula 
fnndauieiital ideas, oomlitioiiof pursonit, family law, theory of patrimony, 85 leeturea. 

Patrimony, prop prty, real eBtnto,35 locliiros ; obligations and contracts, 40 lessons. 

Private law; tranBmiBision of property; eiiKCOssion, legacies, trusts; proceUur 



Civil law, Roman law, pnblic intemaliional Inw, criminal laur, administrative law. 

(il) Ronuin /nuJ.— Study of oliligations. 

(b) Fuhtio international laiB. — Introdnction ; deGnitiona; its fonndation ; of the 
idea of law in the relation lietweon states. Motives that hare contributed toward 
the gradual devolopment of the idea.— Objectiuas to the existence of international 
Iftw; their rofutation. — International law is atill undergoing the prooess of forma- 
tion. — History of international law. Inflnence of religioniapon its development in tlio 
Gn«k uitieB, in Rome, The rOle papacy played during the Middle Ages. — The writ- 
ings of great lawyers and philoHophera on the subject. — European international law; 
the idea too narmw.^Diviaions of interuational law. Their different soiirceB, 

(1.) Oj perumt. — States, definitions, essential elements, oompariaous of states and 
nations. — Different kinds of states, simplo state, composed state, personal union, 
teal union, confederation, federal state, half sovereign state, protectorate. Furiua- 
tiou and recognition of states; the onil of a state, cession of territory; absorption 
or anneiatiun of one state by another. Legal consequences of the transformation of 
states concerning the nationality of perKuns, concerning public debt, concerning 
treaties. — Rights and performances of states; equality of states; Bovareig:ity of 
states; obligaCionsof states to each other; refugees; armaments; formation of insur- 
lectionary bands. — Limitation of the state's sovereignty arising from treaties; inter- 
national servitude; porpetual neutrality. — Interventions; the principles of inven- 
tion. — Conflicts of sovereignty relative to criminal, as well as civil law. 

(2.) BenefiU of iateraatiaaat law. — Territory, limits. — Methods of territorial aoqiiisi- 
tion; its ooonpatiou.— On the sea; the principle of liberty of the sea. — Territorial 
mas; state laws concerning inhabitants uf the coast. — Ships; nationality of ships; 
advantages reserved for national ships; coasting trade; iuteroonrse. — Condition of .1 
ships on the open" sea; right to visit. — Condition of ships in foreign ports. — Piracy,— 
Streams and rivers; rnlos applicable to them: Rhine, Danube, Congo, Niger. 

(3.) ObHgatioHi between atales. — Treaties, dilt'orent kinds of treaties; their obligo^ i 
tury character. — Essential elements of these obligations. — How treaties are entered 
int^i, how ratified; international agreements. — The end of treaties.^ — Diplomatifl. ' 
agents, their prerogatives.— Inviolability, special territoriality. — Consuls, their at- 
tribnti^s. 

(i.) rnteniationalliliyation. — Peaceable solutions.— Diplomatic negotiations; medi- 
ation; oonfcrenceand congressea, — Arbitration; principles of arbitration; the "Ala- 
bama Affair;" oasM uf arbitration that have rendered real service, — Violent solu- 
Mons. — Measures of retorsion and retaliation. — Frincipal applications; embargo; 
blockade. — War; iusnrrcctiou.—Trinta of international regulation; the Declaration 
ofPaiis; of St. Petersburg; Conference at Brussels in 1874. — Declaration of war; its 
form and effects. — Espulaion of foreigners; defenseof commerce against the enemy. — 
Kintls of treaties preceding contracts. — Belligerents and non-belligerents; interests 
arising from this distinction. — Free corps; partisans, guerillas, freebooteTS. — Lawful 
meanaof war,- Artifices; usages of colors (flags); uuiforms; fslsealarms. — Pnblioa- 
tion of false infbrmation. — Spies; balloons.— Sieges, blockades, bombardments. — . 
Treatment of prisoners of war ; treatment of the wounded. — Convention of Geneva. — 
Conventions of war; suspension uf hostilities; armistice; aapitulation ; bearers of 
thewhitefiag, — Oecupation of the enemy's territory; effects of sucboccujiation upon 
administrative organ 12 at ion and that of justice; upon persons and their property. — 
fieqiiisitioiie and euforotsd contributions.- Naval warfare; special rules; privat* < 
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property on the sea; cruieerB.— Neil trality.^Ei ghia anil duties of iieutrnl nationa 
Neuand land. — CoDtrabandgooilRiii war; blookado; right to visit.— {!Iobc of a wi 
trcatiesofpeace; general claases; apecinJ clanaea. 

(e) Original lam: — A. Penal code: infTactiana (or arimeif} and peaatliei. — Pliilosopl 
introduction; rational foundation of the eocial right topnaiHli; general character of 
pnnishmeiit or penalty. — Bifitorioal introduction : Crimes and penalties in autiqnity 
and modern timea. 

(1) Crimes. — Definition and esBeiitial elements; legal elements; penal laws, noo- 
retroactive, and not transferable upuu territory. Material element: tentative. 
Moral element: causes of non-imp ii tab ility. Defect in diecernment in miuors of 1m$:' 
tluui sixteen yeare; insanity, eompulaon or coercion. Defect In intention. Ui^nsti 
element. Errors of tha court. Order of law. Legitimate defense. Ctaseiflcatiolt. 

(2) Penalliei. — Conaequeaoeg of crime; Punishment; civil reparation. Organization 
of penalties; principal, additional and completing penalties. Proper punishment 
fornrime; (a) suitalile to the offense; (&)oommonfororLDi6 and offense; (ojsuitftble 
to contraventions j (d) common for three classes of infractions or crimes. Theories 
concerning penitentiaries; prisons. Betiirn of eonviota. Organizationof civil repa- 
ration. Restitutions; damages, charges. Execution of the penalty und civil repa- 
ration. Compulsion by ooiubiDation ; solidarity, etc. ApplioatioK 0/ pux is Anton 1: 
(a) In ease of one perpetrator and only one infrairtion. Occasions. Aggravating 
canses : Quality of the fanotionary, relapse, agsravating oircumstanoes. Attennative 
causes: excesses. Attennative circnmstances; causes of exemption from andmttigo- 
tion of penalty. (6) In case several perpetrators are arraigned for the same inf^ao- 
tion. Accomplices, (o) In cases where one perpetrator is charged with several in- 
fraotions: Couourreuce of offenses and Don-cumulation of penalties. — Kemissionof 
penalty, by death, pardon, amnesty, and rehabilitation, prescription (return). 

B. Code of oriinitial iv»traction.— Actions causing infractions. Penal jurisdiction 
and prooednre. Historical introduction : General history of the penal law since 
sixth oentury of Kome to the present time, 

Mt^poTt — Actions whinh are considered infractions of the law. (1) Active 
passive snbjectsuf public and civil actions. (2} Exercise of public and civil aotioiLli 
Difference of the two actions. Exceptions; cs«e in which procedure is based upon. 
complaint, authorization, previous ostradition (o&iler: Extradition), previous jndj^l 
ment upon a preliminary question. Principle of double jurisdiction of the tribuni ' 
of repression and civil tribnnals in regard to civil actions. Right of option and the 
rule "«no iria electa.'' — Hulo; "The criminal holds his rights as citizen in thestate "[!] 
Extiuction of liability to public and civil action (obiter; Prescription of the punish- 
ment). 

Saoonipari: Penal jurisdiction and procedure, (1) Police judiciary, Kcneial ideas, . 
classifioation of agents, acts of the police Jndieiary which usually precede 
indictment. (2) Preparatory instructions (indictments), (a) The judge of insi 
tion oogniKance. (t) Competence of court from thepoiut of view of the indiotmeni 
(c) Acts which tend to collect evidence, [d) Acts which tend to secure the iierson 
charged; by mandates, or by detention, or bail, (e) Variations from ordinary rules 
incases of flagrant crime. Delegation of the powers of tlie judge of instruction; 
(3) Jurisdiction of judges of instructioD; of the first degree ; thejudge of instruction; 
report of this judge when the procedure is complet«. Objections to bis report, (ft) 
Jurisdiction of the second degree. The chamber of accusation. Divers attributes. 
Its decrees. Appeal for reversal of its decrees. Appendix : Instruetion upon new 
charges, (4) Jurisdiction of judgment, (o) General ideas. (6) Criminal court: 
organization, competence, "saisine "procedure during the henring; evidence, Ap- 
pendixlr Procedure in contumacy. Appendixll: Procedure in eases of crimes com- 
mitted by the press, (o) Correctional courts; organ i si atiou, competence, how the 
tribunol of the first degree is instituted; procedure during the hearing, evidenci 
judgments liy default, objections; l^ootrBdicto^y judgments and appeal. 
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pie police rorirta ; arganizatiau, uompeteuce, how the court is iuBtituted, procedi 
during the hearing, jndgm8at9,oliJ8Ctioii8 nndappoal. (5) Eitraordinary procedii: 
appotil ofreversalof Jadgment; reqriest for revision. Appendix aom-eming particu- 
lur procedure before appBllite courts, (S) The weight of a Judicial opinion 
iiial law. 

(d) Adminietrntive law. — This la tiiught arc^ording to the rnlea of French admin- 
iatnbtloa in the following order: 

(1) QrgaDizatioii, general attributes nf public autboritiea. (2) Legislative and 
constituting poiren. Legialalive powers compared, (a) of the Senate, (A) of the 
House of Deputies, (e) of Congress. (3) Executive powers in n series of chapters 
ngeiits, various modes of xetion, regnlar actions, administrative actions, individual 
ortionp, characters of administrative actions, auxiliary agenta. Stad^of the various 
function aries: Preitideut of the BepuUllc, ministers, prefects, general secrotarf of 
the prefect, "sous prnfect," mayor, assistant mayor, chief of police, ooiincils, aillnin- 
istrative guardians, state council, council uf prefecture, general councils, wardoonu- 
oilB,mnnicipalco«nci1. ConrtBandadininiatrativeJiiriadiction, separation of powers, 
admiuistration in litigation, oonfliots, state council, eouuoil of prefecture, jnrisdic. 
tion of minister of stal«, of prefaots, of majors. Public responsibility,- appropria- 
tious; courts of aoconnts. 

JI. Administrative law relating to corporations; State Department, commerce. 
Tbetr domains, their appropriations. Pnblio establishmsnts : establishments for 
public ntilitj, appropriations for the cause of public utility, public works. 

III. Attribntoa of public authorities in certain special matters. Inspection of in- 
dustries; mines, diggings, qnarries; daugerous establisbineats, unwholesome, in- 
oonvenient establishments. Surveilhmoe of religion. Organization of recognized 
religious denominations, appeal, abuse, religious congregations. 

THIRD TEAK. 

(a) Commerciallatv . — Sonroes of commercial law and the development of commerce 
before the nineteenth ceutnry. Theactsof comucrce, merchants and their particular 
obligations. Commercial societies and the principal points of the law voted for by 
the Senate. Merchants' exchange, agents of exchange, brokers, ojieration of the 
exchange and the law of April 38, 1888. "Term bargains." Commercial contracts, 
anctions, loans, securities, commissions, transportation, commercial usages. (Laws 
of May, 1858, June, 1866, January, 1886, and April, 18S8.) Letters of exchange and 
other iustrumeuta of credit; the operations of hanks and other money-lending insti- 
tutions. Judicial liquidation; aasiguments and bankruptcy (laws of March, 1886, 
wid April, 1890). I 

(t) Admiv-Utmlive law. — The same programme nssigoed trO second year. 

(o) Private intBrvational law. — I. Cauies of confiict of lawi. — Study of the principal 
cedes of Europe and America; ideas of civU legislation compared particnlarly with 
tegard to England, Italy, and Spain. 

IT. PrelimiHUi'y IheoriKs — (1) The state: Equality, independence, and Hovereiguty 
of states; relation of states; treaties; diplomatic agents; territory. (3) Of persons! 
Hataraland legal persons; theory of nationality and domioUe. (3) Relation of state 
to persons: Development of the distinction between natives and foreigners; consuls. 

UI. Sola-tUm of aoitfliet of lawn. — (o) Generalities; Position of tlie problem; rational 
■olatian; exCra-territoriality; anthority and executive force of foreign judgments; 
historical expose ; barbaric period; feudal period; doctrine of statutes; modem sya- 
tojus. (ft) Development: The realm of national law (state, capacity, relation of 
IWmily, succession); freedom of wUl; application npon contracts and testaments; 
dottiaius and territorial law; criminal laws; liiwof public order; application to the 
onmnjOQ welfare. The rule: Zooui regit actum; its facultative character; principal 
applications; orders cctioerning consnls. 
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I'ltUPAJtATIOV VOU DEUItBES, DOCTOIIATB. 

For tliii purpose of aciiairing the degree of tloctor of liiwa apecial oi 
ranged, embracing (a) Roman law, (6) Liatoty of law, and (c) constitational law-l 
The following ia a detailed statement of the uonise for 1891 : 

I. Soman taw — -pandueti. — Thorough reviow and Bnpplementary ez]ilanation of tha ' Z 
Pauileots prescribed for previous years, psjieciallj' tlio volume Pro goma; Digest, bouIcJj 
IT ; Codes, eto. 

IL CoHeUtutional laie.^l) Idena of atate, ita origin and end. Different syatemaf I 
Theocratic and divine law, theoriea of Greelc and Roman autiqnit;, doctrine of social < 
contract, hiBtbrical achool, aociological hcIiooIb. principle of oatlonolitiea, languages, 
natural limits, etu. (2) National soTeTcignty, examination of objections raiaed 
against this principle aud its coueuquences, its history and limits. (3) Political 
forma, their importance and legitlmaoy. (4) Powers in general. Priuciplo of sepa- 
ration of potTertj. (5) Constituting powPTs; constituting nsBemblies andiatUioa* i 
tion by pojmlar rote; const! tntional revisions in France aud other parte of Enrope^'l 
(6) Legislative powers, elements of Jaw, legislative maudate, universal andrBstriotrfl^ 
anffrage, woman's rights, direct and indirect suffrage, one-name ballot and ballot b]r 
list, representation by niinoritioa, Congreas of two ohambers, liiatory of legislative 
powers in Friince, positive actual right, Chamber of Depntiea, Senate, prerogatives 
of Parlianiout, ita infla once upon oseoutive powet. (7) Eixecutive power, individual 
and Qotlective form, hereditary succession or by election, prerogatives, ministers, re- 
sponsible cabinots, parUamentary government. (8) Departnientftl liberties, djeto-u 
communal, administrative protection, deceutralization, legislation compared. (9y j 
Organization of colonies, history of legislation compared. 




Throngh the liberality of the State and municipal councils it has been made pos-. 
aible to org.iniite in the faculty of law several courses known as auppteuentarr 
ooursea in (1) Civil Law and Parental Authority; (2) Maritime Law or Admlrult;;. 
(3) Indnstrittl Logislation; (4) Civil Procedure; and (5) Means of Execution. 

Civil Lav) and Paternal Juthoritg. — History, civil code and laws of the past. Leg- . 
islation compared. [The professor diaciisses questions which are apt to cause con- 
fliot between family and state, such as obligatory school attendance, ueasnres for 
the protection of maltreated and abaudoned children, laws for the proteotiou of 
children working in ftetories.) 

Jtfartltme Lok, — The theory of anchorage and maritiiuo insurance. General ideas, 
conunnnal, their regulations, particular nnohorage, boarding of a ship. Appendix. 
The " rules of York of Anvers"— Insnraiine, general and hiatoi'ical ideas. Nature of 
Br controct. Esaential elements of an insurauce contract. Risks. Things to he in- 
sured. Premiums — Competency of persona to enter into contract. The insurer and 
the insarod. Forms of contract. Various modes of insurance. Obligations of tJiiS 
inanrer. Act of anchorage. Making oyer damaged cargo to the insurer. Obligi 
tions of the insured. 

Indiisti-ial Leffiilation. — Intervention of the state in relations between employer 
and employ^: I. Economical and historical iotroduction. Liberty of labor And its 
coneequenoea ; aaaooiations of labor; conlitioua. (Law of 1884, concerning syndi- 
cates, and law of May, 1864.) II. Contract of hiring service, its oc^nsiona; protoc- 
tionaccorded to infants, minors, aud women emjiloyed in factories. (Lawaof Mtircli, 
1874, and March, 1889.) Subletting of labor, payment, wages, labor day (number of 
honrs), the duration of the engagement. (Laws of March, 1848; of September, 1848, 
ftnd Febmary, 1883.) Participation of the laborer in profits. Aid and aooident 
societies, collective protection, (Laws and bills referring to the matter, Gnarantee 
for the laborer's payment. (Lion.) (Law of 1806 and other sonrces.) Rospntiai- 
bility in case of accidents (vurioua bills). Proof of a cuctruot and its dissolntiotk. 
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(Lav of 185i, decree of 1855, and a nnuiber of liillB.) III. Contract of apprentjco- 
Bbip. (Law of Feti'iiBry, 1831.) IV. The uimncUa of Priidhomiues. 

Civil rroi:eiare. — Dafinitton of proccdore, genural nilos flir civil action. Ideas 
oonrt 0T|;anizatiou. Theory of the coinpeteiioe of civil jurisdiction. Theoretical and 
pr»ctica] exposiS of the development of ordinary procedure destitute of incidents 
the lower coarts, sftet adjournment, previous to reudoring the jiidgmout. Rnlea 
relative to divetB categories of iucidenta in the lower conrts. Summary procedure 
in the lower courts. Procedure in the conrl.B of comuierce. Ways and 
nonrae: (1) Ordiuary, objection and new trial; (2) estraordinary, repeated objeo- 
liuiiB, oivil petition, appeal to higher courts. General ideas couceming the execu- 
tion of acts and judgments. 

Wags and Mtana of SxreHtion.—A. Practical work} eieroiBOB in analyais of the 
data furnished by the legal papers relative to the procedure of diatrihution ; various 
modes reviewed. B. Theoretical course; seizure; conservatory Hetzu res and their 
convenioD into executory seizures; general ideas eoucemiug conservatory seituTes: 
Bei^ures for claims; seizures for salary; foreign soixure; conservatory commercial 
seizure. Procedure in validity ; oompetonce. Procedure of conversion of conserva- 
tory seisuros into executory seizurea; competence. 

IIL— Germany. 

We quote the law courses published by tbeuaiversitiee of Berlin, Leipzig, Munich, 
and Tubingen, representative law schools fur Fmasia, Sasony, Bavaria, and Wiirtem- 
burg. It is to be regretted that they are only accessible in outline form ; no detailed 
course of study or syllabus, such as is given in Prance (see II) is pablished by Ger- 
maunuiverBities. Eauh professor announces at the beginning of the half-year's c( 
alistof subjects he proposes to treat, and thestudeuts, with the advice of the faculty, , 
choose the ones they wish to hear. From semester to semester the students changa 1 
their course and thetr professors, until at the completion of 3^ years they present ] 
themselves to be examined for graduation or degree. 

Oenerallyitisunderstood that the students tahe up encyclopedia of law, philosophy 
of law (natural law), institutes and history of Homan law. Pandects, Roman law of 
siiceession, and history uf German law during tlie iirst year. In the second and 
following years the following subjects are studied; German private law, commercial 
law, exchange and atlmiralty, criminal law, constitutional and administrative law, 
ecclefliastioal law, civil procedure, criminal procedure, medical jurisprudence, inter- ■ 
national law, private law of the respective states, Freucb-Rlienish civil law {for 
lawyers of the Rhenish Province, in which the Code Napoleon is still in force). 



(1) Encyclopedia and methodology of law ; pliilosophy of law, with survey over 
Mienee of stale ; oomparative science of law ; science of administrative law ; statistic, 

(2) Inatitntionsof Kumanlaw; history of Rumanlaw; FandectsII. Rumanfamily 
law; Roman law of anocession; Roman oivil procedure; practical exercise in semi- 
nary division of lioman law; selected coses of civil law; aourcea of Roman law; 
explanation of Jnetinisu Inatitutes, Book iii; oxegetical exerciaes in the Pandects; 
eipIanAtion of selected chapters in the Fandecta; discussion of common civil law; 
practical exeroises in Homan and common civil law; practical e 
Pandects. 

(9) Ecclesiastical law of Catholics aud Protestants. Law seminary (division ot 
omonie law). Practical exerciaea. 

(4) History of the German Empire and of German law. History of Oerroau law. 

History of Gurman sources of law with explanation of selections. German private 

law, including law of lief. Consideration of a plan for a civil code for the Empire. 

Commercial law, including admiralty, exchange, negotiable papers. Semiuury 

8699 8 
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exoi'ciees in sources of law during tbe rranconian period. Seminary exercisea in^ 
liistoi7 of paljtiD law in Genanny during the Middle Ages. Sominary eien 
commercial law, including admiralty, exchangs, and inaurauiie. gemiuary e: 
in decisionfl in Gorman private right and commercial law. 

(5) General and Oerman state law. General conatitutional law of European state* 'J 
Bince the close of tlie Thirty Years' Wat (1G48). Iliatory of conBtitutiona ii 
juany during the nineteenth century. German and PrnHBisD statoand adminlBtr 
tive law. Theories of state law during the nineteenth century. Fmaslan state and I 
administrative law. Late reforms in Prassian administration. German colonial 1: 
reference to foreign colonial laws. Interpretation of the present German imperial « 
constitntion. 

(6) International law, puhlie and privat*. Historical dovelopmeut of iutema^' J 
tional law. 

(7) German civil procedure. Civil procedure according to imperial law and coi 
man law. Constitntion of courts. ExeroiseB incivU procedure. Diecuosion of a; 
practical exercises in civil procedure. 

(8) Prussian civil law. Law of obligations. Law of property. Rhenish-Frent^ 
Law of Obligations. Code Napoleon. 

(9) Criniinul law, DiscuBSions and practical e: 
jDrisprndenuo. 

The students of law att«nd lectures of the philosophical facultyin national economy^ j 
philosophy and soieuuo of govemmeut. 

(b) LEIPZIG COURSB OF LAW 

fostitutions of Roman law and history of law. Pandects U. Roman family law: 
and BQCcession. Consideration of a plan for a civil code for tbe Empiri'i Saion^ 
private right upon the basis of tho Saion civil code. Review of thu Pimdaots with 
seminary 61 ercises incommonand Saxon law, Paiidoetsl, General partaud property.' 
History of Roman law, including civil procedure. 

German imperial andstatelaw; Gorman private law, including law of Gef (lehn- 
Tcoht) ; coDuauroial taw, exchange and admiralty; pandects, property and obliga- 
tions; exegetical c^iercieea and digest in ooanectiou with tbe making of brietto; 
civil procedure. 

German common criminal law and criminal procedure; bankrnptoy and extraordi- 
nary kinds of procedure; ecclesiastical law and marriage law; history of Gorman 
law; history of Roman law. 

Saxon administrative law; institutions of Justinian; exercises in oral decisions of 
practical cases; International law, public and private; exercises in State law; legal 
status of tbe Protestant church in Germany; historical development of tho oburub 
in Germany with reference to political questions in past and present. 

The students of law attend lectures of tbe phCosophical faculty in national 
economy, philosupliy and science of government. 

(C) MUNtCH.^CODBSB OP LAW STUDrES. 

Tbe law course in Munich is almost identical with the foregoing, except that 
special attention is paid to the students who intend to devote themselves (in the 
service of tbe state or corporations) to the administration of mines, forests, salines, 
linancos, etc. These students are tauglit by a special faculty which in otluu oni-^ 
versities is part of tho philosophical faculty. This special faculty is oaUed: I 

Facalty of SUiU-Soimee. — The subjects taught are: Systems and ecioncoof goveriL^-l 
mant; history of culture and civilization during the Middle Ages; science of finance^ 
national economy, its development since tbe decline of the Bomnu Empire, with 
special reference to Qenuan uational economy ; tbe uses of forests and relutnd tech- 
nology, arboriculture; excursions and practical exercises; meteorology and climat- 
ology, with reference to > ogetation ; chemistry of plants and agrioultural chemistry ; 
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i<l TuTiistry HtiitisticB ; enrvefing; mitiiugi nilministrstioa at mines; 
ilffr fiiil>joi;til particularly adaptod tbr tlio special ncGila of the ktStg- 



(d) T ('bin GEN.— 



a Off LAW STUDIES. 



InatitutionA of Eomna law ; history of Romao law ; Pandects I, general aud prop- 
erty anil also law of obligations; Fandoi'ts II, family taw and succession. 
• German private riglit; copyrigtit; pattiatlaw; Germ an civil procednre. 

Criminal law; selected theoiiea of criminal law; international, private, and orint- 
iudlan; crimioal pTOoedure; history of (ierman criminal law; ecolosiastloal law. 

Private law of Wilrteioberg, review t>{ private law, iucliiding faraily law and 
enoceaHion; esegetio exeroiaes in Rooian law io aeniinary. 

National economy, general, inclnding tiuanoe, export and import; special, in- 
oladioK Tevenne and industrial iwlicy, thoni'ies of commiiniBm, socialism and 
Bocial democracy ; Bciuu(?e of finance, statistics of natloual economy, exercises iu 
vompilations, application of etatistic-s. ' 

General laws of state and constitutional law, administrative laws of Germany, 
state laws of TVfirtemberg, administrative laws of Wiirtemberg, practical iuter- 
national lnw. 

NocB. — The forflgoiiig four courses .ire typicnl Grrman oonrses. They aiford the 
professors much liberty for enlarging upon favorite subjects, !ind the studenla 
ehauces for changing their teachers from time to time. Many students spend tt year 
in one nniversity studying Roman taw, for instance, and then gi>, oext year, to 
another imiverslty where they hear a renowned professor in criminal law, or what- 
ever Ba>,)ect ho may treat. The foregoing four courses also show that, though Ger- 
many may be unified politically, it is not so, as yet, in law and law practice. 
IV.— SWJTZBRLAKU. 

From the Swiss law conraoa at our disposal we select that of the University of 
Geneva, offering more minute details than other coursea. The course is one of two 
years and rather meager if compared with the foregoing French course, and il^s 
explicitly stated in ttie announcement of the authorities that the course is not oblig- 
atory. As a matter of fact, it may be stated that though the course be deeigned for 
two years, it is rarely completed before the expiration of the third year of study. 

First TEAR.— General history of law, elements of civ U law, political economy, 
political history of Switzerland (designed for Swiss students), comparison of civil 
leipslatiou. 

Second and tiiihd visar. — Pandects I and II; civil law; commercial law and 
criminal procednce; civil procedure; international law, public and private; publio 
law; legal medicine; federal private law for Swiss students. 

Gknbva, — Faculty of Law, 

(1) General Hitlory and Philoiojihy of Law. — (a) In anticinity, especially in Rome; 
(i) in miMlcrn times. 

(2) i^iMio Laui. — (a) The state, (b) constitution, (o) government, (d) federal and 
cantflnal government. 

(3) Civil ta«i. — French oivU code; contracts and obligiftious; eventual contracts; 
writs; bail; agreements; security; privUegesaud mortgages; medical proscriptions; 
generni dispoBitiuus; proof of obligatious; engagements entered into without cou- 
Tentlon; sales; exchange; hiring; loans; depositing goods. 

(4) Federal Private tsiii.— Special eieroiaes in the law concerning civil capacity 
and the federal code of obligations. 

(5) Civil Prooedurt. — Exeroises. 

(6) Blcmenls of Civil Law. — General introduction; family law and snooessionj 
"real" law (or laws concerning property) and law of obligations (general). 
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(7) Comparative Civil Legitlation. — Comparative history of legUlstion of the Dcai«1| 
dent (vnd legnl gBogrophy; general views conceruLng codification ; nationality witb \ 
the pviuciplea of modem legislation; marriage and doscent alter the principles 
mod'era legislation in France, Austria, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, RuBsia^ 1 
and England. 

(6) Commercial Late, — Sonicea of oommercial law; historical, suiunary; the a 
chant and the acts of commerce; specinl obligutions of the incrohiiut; oommeriual J 
courts; procedure; oommeroial rogistT^; the auxiliaries of the merchant; contract I 
of eommiBsiou; pawn (security f); wnrrauta; the eichnnge and ita operationaf 
agents of exchange; hrolcers; lettersof exchange; ohecka; trademarks. Insurances '^ 
Generiil principles, life insurance, fire insurtLUce, accident insurance. LegislatiiAil 
concerning bankruptcy. 

(&) BomaS inro.— Pandects I and II: Law of ohligationa and of si 

(10) iejfoi Jt/edfciriB.— (For students of criminal law.) 

(11) PoUtieal EeoaoiKg. — Historyof tins theories and doctrines of national economy, 
fundamental idoos; production and consnmption of wealth; circnlation n 
distribution of wealth; general idens concerning the science of finance, elements of ' 
stotiHtics, 

(12) Ftderal LaiB, — CompetoDce jjf federal courts in mattors of public law, indi- 
vidual rights granted by the Constitntion of 1874, procedure, jurispmdenco, exer- 
cisoa in and commentary of federal laws, (a) concerning their establishment, railroads, 
mortgages, and forced liquidation of enterprises; (b) concerning civil responsibility 
of railroads and steamhonts, factory owners, indnstriala, and eontrantors. General 
introduction into the responsibility and guarantees in matters of hiring help, acci- 
itonts during m>Tk; (a) concerning Swiss naturalization laws and r 
nationality; (d) concerning extradition of criminalH and accused. 

(13) Sevieui of Romav law. The family law. 

(14) Seminary. Bogulur seminary exercises in practical cases under supervision ! 
of the professors. 

^ v.— Austria. 

The law course In Austrian universities is attended by comparatively more sta- ] 
dents than law courses in German universities. The reason is this : All students i 
Austria who aim more at general culture than at a preparation for a professioi 
such as members of the aristocracy and plutocracy, literary men, and tutors of wealthy J 
hoys, etc, attend the lectures of the law faculty, while in Germany such stndenta* J 
are enrolled in the philoBophicnl faculty. To all intents and purposes the courser^ 
of study of the law faculties in Austria are the same aa in Germany. Still, it m«f i 
he of interest to compare, with the preceding course of Berlin, the_ following o 
Vienna, the loading university of Austria (exclusive of Hungary). 

VIKNNA.— COCKSE OF LAW STUDIES. 

(1) Philosophy of law. Encyclopedia and methodology of law (Bibliographyji"! 

(2) Roman law. Pandects; fomilylaw; general part and property; obligations 1 
and real estate; mortgages, aeonrities; obligations (special part); property Ulfl .1 
servitude; esegetical exercises in law seminary. 

(3) History of Germany (Austria was for over a thousand years part of the Romas ' 
emiiire of the German Nation) ; history of law; "Germauistio society." 

(4} Ecclesiastical law and seminary exercises ; legal oaauiatry. 

(5) General private law ; Austrian lawofobligatiuns; Austrian lawo 
selected partA of Austrian law of obligationa; aeminary exeroiaos ; mining laws. 

(6) Anatrian criminal law and procedure; seminary exercises in criminal pioce- 
dare ; interjiretatiun of criminal law of Charles V (so-called Code Carolina). 

(7) National economy and society of Friioce; seminary exercises in same; atat« 
debts (accounts); sciouoe of goveniniont ; acmiiiarj e. 
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(6) Inilustrial policy ; moaey and credit; Ansttinii procoiliire inandont of coortfl 
SMuinory exuruliteB in same ( reading of "Duraati's Spevnliim." 

t8) AiiBttian comiiieroifil lnw aiidesnliaiige ; bankruptcy law und procedure; theov 
riea and acts of oouimerce ; Austrian scieuce of fiuance ; Aastrian state avoonnta. - 

(10} AustriiiD state law; adminiHtrativelsw; biatnr; of Austrian cantTal autliot- I 



(11) lulurnntjoual law, public and private. 

(12) AuHtriun ttatiaties; population of Austriai 

VI.— Italy. 



.; thooriea of atatiatica, 



Lftw is Btndied in Ituly as it is done in Gei-many and Austria. Tba pri>fe» 
nounce unnuallf or semiannually a list of the leotnres they intend to nive. The 
senate itf tlie university or tbe law fai-nlty see to it tbat all branches of jurispru- 
dence are represented. The stiid«nt« Rtanose the Icctarei with tbe advice of tbe pro- 
fesBorH and change tJieir teiioiiers tind snh.jecto, until at the n]o«e of a pri^scribod : 
nnmber of years of study they present themselves foi examination for grudiLition or i 
dHgrtie. Hence a detailed course or syllabus is not available. A peniiliar feature 
of Italian universities ia the great number of professora of law, (See chapter on 
statistics of law schools.) 

We qnote the couwes of law ofl'ered by Ihe nnrversities of Rome, Bolognc 



(a) 
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Political economy. CanonioalLtw; onnstitutiotiallaw; commercia] law. History 
of ItalianlawfromtheinvaiiionoftheBarbarianB till the present time. International 
law; oivillaw. Institutionaof Romanian: oriminallaw; administrative I aw. Civil 
procednroand judicial institution (ooustitution of courts]. Forms of diptomacj (in- 
temallonal law). History of treaties. Science of fiDftDceand financial law, Science 
«f statistics, Exegetical exercisi^s iu Roman law. Introduction into Judicial science, 
Instltntions of civil law. Philosophy of law. Account of etate. Legislation ooni- 
pired. Contracts. Industrial laws. Penal inatitntions, Exegeticol exorcises in 
epeoisl parts of Roman law (Pandects II); adiuiniatrativo law with science of (gov- 
ernment and administration; criminal proeedure and law; history of Roman law. 

Philosophy of law, Italian civil code; constitutional law. Institutions of Roman 
law, administrative law and the ecieuce of government and administration; criminal 
law and procedure ; civillawandprocedure. " Jndicialinstitution" (constitution of 
courts). Political economy. Commercial law. Roman law; history of Italian law. 
Science of statistics. Medical Jurisprudence. lutemational law. Bibliography of 
jurisprudence. Institutions of civil law. Diplomaoy (International law) andhistory 
of treaties. Paleography (study of ancient manuscripts) and diplomacy. History of 
Roman law. Science of finance and financial law. Science of government. Legis- 
lation compared. Seminary esereises in administrative law and science of govern- 
loent. State accountiB. History of public law from antitjuitytUI the present. Agra- 
rian legislation ; special legislation. Sources of Roman law (in seminary). 
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Philosophy of law. Institutions of Roman law. Constitutiunnl law; commercial 
law, latemational law. History of Roman law. History of law since tbe invasion 
of the barbarians. Criminal law and criminal procedure. Civil law. Civil pro- 
cedure and constitution of courts. Political ecuuomy. Administrative law and 
science of government. Science of finance andfinanciallaw. Scienceof 
Cknonical law. Introduction into the science of law and institutions of civil law. 



LKGAL EDUCATION IN EUKOPE. 
VII.— SwBrj 




Tlie I DrtlieiTi cormtrieH, Douniark, Sweden, anil Norway, fnlluw in their nnirersl- ' 
ties the Geriuan method of aniioimcijig. annually or semiannually, conTHea of lee- 
tiires, from which the atudenta seleut what they deem uecessiiry t« prepare them- 
eelvea for the "llnal reckoning." Detailed conrses, so-called syllulii, are not avail- 
able. We quote the annotineementB of the law facnltiea of the universities of Up- 
Bola and I.iiud. Tlie former course has Lopn laid out hy the authorities into aemi: 
annual work, and is tlif refure iloserving more than a passing-glanuo. It affoi 
an insight into the order in which the studies are recommended to he takei 
This order ifl not obligatory, hut mnat be regarded as tlie joint odviceof the&oultj. 



(O) UPSilA.— COUESK t) 



r STUMHS, 



Ficat half year: Legal encyclopedia (including law; rights limited by other ^ 
spheres; eBsontial momenta of the idea of law; rights and laws classiHcd; Hpeuial j 
limits of their spheres; brief historical review of the development of law). Civil t 
law. National economy. Exterior history of law (including Swedisli and the lead- |] 
_iQg fejitnrea of iiiiiuiuon forrign law history}. 

Second half year: Civil law, coutiniied; criminal law. National economy, t 
tinned. Interior history of law. 

Third half yeai: Civil law, continned; crimiuallaw, continned; internal history q 
law, couttuued ; law piocedare, 

Fourth half year: Law procedure, continued; history of Roman law; stat* la^ 
(science of govommeut) ; administrative law. 

Fifth half year: State law, continued; Runian law; law of finance; "Jlaringt 
riltt" (food laws or pauper laws). 

Sixth half year: Law of (iuaiice, contiuiied; Niiringsratt (see above), continneit}^ 
Churcth law. Military jurisprudence. luteruational law, public and private. L^ 1 
gal encyclopedia. 

Seventh, half year. All the snbjecta of the sixth half year continued. 

Eight half year. General review of the whole oouTHe, and preparation foi 
iiatiuu, 



(6) LUND — COUE8B 

f the law faculty iu 



[IF LAW BTUDIBS. 

Liuid is less minate but c< 



The announcement c 
tomarj ground. 

History of law ; law of property; crinilnal law; civil law and procedure; iiatiom 
economy; Swedish flnance law; state law (science of staleorgovernmeut); adminisi 
trativelaw; international law, public and private; Swedish state law; ''Nariugi 
Tatt" {food or pauper lawst), special Swedish criminal law; Swedish family lav^ 
Homau law; history of Bomau law; enoyclopedia. 

Vm.— EtissiA. 

The Kiissian universities are divided into those in which the Russian language U 
spoken and Russian influence is predominant (Charkow, Kosau, Moscow, Odessa, Su 
Petershurg, and Tomsk in Siberia), and those situated in territory originally Q 
tnan, Politih, and Finnish (Dorpat, Warsaw, and Helsingfors). The Baltic provincq^ 
Kurlaud, Livland and Estland, are chiefly inhabited by Oernians. heuco the UoGl! 
versity of Dorpat is fashioned after the universities of Germany. It pulilishoa its'! 
aiuiouji(«ments in German, and German is the medium of instruction in manylectnjA 1 
rooms of the renowned institntioD. We quote troia the announcement of 1891, giving 1 
the subjects in the order of the aunonncement. 

Russian civil procedure; interpretation of Russian civil law; Russian state laWj 
(administrative law and science of governmeut) ; history of the law ia tlie Baltitt J 
provIncBB; controversies (diacussiouT)of Roman law; megesis of sources of RomAn 4 
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law; theory of orimiual law; practical eserciaeB in criminal law; histwry of Rti»- 1 
aiancivillaw; political economy; historical deTelopmoat of state luw nnil tUeorios i 
of Htiite; constituUon and atlmioiHtration of cities and rural comniunitiea in tlje ' 
Baltic proTtncen; genoral acient^e of law; history of philosopliy of law; .Eiiaaian ci~ 
inal law; Ruaslancomraeroial law; exchange and admiralty; financial law; Romaa 1 
law; exterior history of KoraaD law; institutes of ,lnstinlan. 

Through the kindness of the Imperial Kusaian Minister of Public Instvactioi 
llave received a copy of the " Regulations and requiremento for tho examinationq fl 
cuuilncted by jadicial commission '' (bar eKamiiiittions) which document aSorda ni 
view of what is being taugbt in all tbo law faoulties in Russian universities. It is 1 
asyUabuB of great value auil shoutJ bo carofnlly considered. We otter it iu 
laUoD without abbreviatton, 

Homan Law ('yilabun of vourae). 

Principles (ideas) of Roman law, "jus priratoin." Its significance for legal 
ednontiou. Roroau institiitions of civil law; German system. — Subject low. fiirtli 
and death of the physical person. Legal oondition and limitation of capacity o£ I 
law and action. "Status et capitis demeutic." Slaves and free-born. Citizuna ) 
with and without foil rights. "Persona sui et alieni juris." Influence of ago," ( 
health, residence, civil bcnor, etc. — Tho legal person, origin, oessatiou, aapects,*, 
capacity of law and action.— Origin and cessation of law. Legal acts and their '1 
aspect*!. Condition of the validity (affectiveness, reality) of legal aota ; prineipd S 
forms of manifestation of wOl in legal acts; constraint and error; relations of legal- j 
acts: "conditio, dies, modus." Non-%'alid legal acts. — Donation. Its nature and'i 
the relation emanating from it. Prohibited influences ; "dolus et culpa." — Influenco J 
of time on the origin and cessation of law. Prescription (antiquity). — Realization, ' 
guarantee (security) of law: "cantiones, jus retention is ."—Self and legal protection J 
of a right; actions and their aspects; lutordicta; esceptiona.— Cessation of olairua I 
and acceptations. Prescriptioa (anti(iuity] of a claim; it« infliience on the excep-. 
tion. — "Litis oontestatio." Legal argameut: "praesumptio juris." "Kesjuridlcn." 
"Id integmm restitutio."— Oitjects of law. "RescurporalesetincorporaJes, mobUea <'3 
et immobiles; res Bingulares et nnivemitates rernm;" divisible and indlviaibl»."]l 
things; consnmable audnoQ-coDSumable thlugs; "res as genua," "species et fungi' J 
biles." Capital and accessary (incidental) things; incumbency, &uit, expense!.* 
"Ees extra commercium." — The right on things and its aspects, — Possession and ita 1 
BSpeola and basis of its security (protection), "Causa ct conditio poasessionia.* 
Findinc and losing. Judicial protection of possession. "Juris qanai possessio," 
"Boom fidei possessio," — Law (right) of property, ita object, relation; "oondo- I 
minium;" "dominium directum et utile." Aids of recovering (finding) propertyji 
■'occupatio, deposit, traditio, uauciiptio," condition of prescription. — "Aoce»sio! 
separatio et porceptio." Specification, adjudication. Recovery of property by 1 
law. — Legal protection of the right of property. Aspects of claim; "rei viniU- T 
catio; actio negatoria; actio in rem publiciana," Cessation of propert.y. The.'jl 
right on another's thing, its aspects. Servitude, its nature (idea) ; objects otm 
aervitnde, idea, aspeota, "usufructus, nsus, habitatio." — Ways {means) of estabr 
liahing servitude. — Mortgage (deposit, pledge); relation emanating &om i 
currence of several hypothecary rights. Establishing protection and cessation of H 
the right of mortgage. — Hereditary use of ground with the character of right oa J 
another's thing r "Agri Techigales." Partnership, its aspects. "Conimunio ii 
dens." "LexRhodia," "Pacta." Obligationarising&omviolationofaright. In- 
fringing on property-rights; Recompense of damage. "Actio direeta, ntilis aud in 
factnm." "Turtnm, damnum, iojnria," — "Obligationes quasi ex delicto;" their 
aspects. "Obligationes quasi ex lege,"— Family — Laws (rights). Matriioonial a1' 
Lanoe. Legal conditions of marriage. Cousummation and cessation of maixinge. 
Peraonal relations between spouses; property relations: Dowry— its idea (delinl'^ 
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tion), object, form aud time <if its origin. Obligation attiiched to dowry. 
dotalla.". " PariLpbiirnii." " Donntio propter nuptias." Presents (donati 
Bpoiiseg. "A-Ctio Terniu amotitrnm," Propcrtj-liuea of diviirce, of ontering a second.' 
inarriagQ and Ttolating of mourning. — Concubiuato. — "Patria potestas," Petsonal 
and property-telatioD between parents and childreti. Legal prot«ction and cesMtioBf] 
of paternal role. Goardian^p, ite aspeota. Inetitation of guardianship, Bights 
ttUil obligfltioBB. Cesaatioa of guardianship, claims against the guardian. — Curator- 
sliip.^-Laws of Bucoesfiion. Definition (i^Aa.) of heredity snd snccession ; its oondi- 
tiou. DifToreuce betwnen saucession after tlie civil law and the pretorial light, 
GenernJ and prtrticular order of euDoOHBion. Norellea 118 and 127. 8uoceH8iou by 
will (testament). Testator and heir, yorm of will; its relation; "institntio hp- 
rodiB." Substitution. ''Esherodatio." Non-Tslidity of a wilL Succession, " con- 
tra tabiilas." "Praeteritio." " Portio legitima." Nov6la,115. — Renunciation. Legal 
conseqaencos; claims to succession. — Legacy and "fideicomniisa;" definition (idea), 
aspects and limitations. CodicUa, UniTcrsals. "JMortia causa capiones.'" 

CinJ and ootnmercial law (gyllaiu»). A. CitHl Law. — The soQrces of Busaii 
civil law! (a) laws, ordinances, statutes; {b) customs, legal practice and seienej 
Subjects of Russian civil law : genernl momenta of capacity of law of physical per=- 
sons; general momenta of capacity of law and aspects of legal persons. Objects of 
law and the different aspects of property; money; nature of the legal rolaticins; 
change, oossation of legal relations, legal facts; action, capacity of action, its gen- 
eral momenta; legal settlements, their parts and aspects, form, validity, aud non- 
validity; org.inizstion aud principal lines of the Russian notariate, written acts 
fdocumenta), their special festiirefi; violation of a right, civil respousibiUty of an 
illegal act; protection of legal relations; ability of claiming; cessation of legal re- 
lations; influenceof time; special feature of prescription. I^egal relation of things, 
movable and immovable; possession and its protection; property right of iuunovo- 
hie things; Its limitation; ways of reuovering the property right of immovable 
things. Title deeds, prescription i>f poeaession, laitd-tax books, etc., cessation of 
property-right of iniiuovable thtuga; compulsory expropriation. Right of movable 
things; signilicanue of poasessinn; their claim. Rights of authors, of inventions, 
discoveries, models, etc. Obligations, principal momenta of their relations; dis- 
tinction of obligations with respect to their object, acta and participation of the 
subjects. Origin of an obligation, contrnots, their conclusion, validity and Beonrity 5 
contracts in favor of a third person ; relation of a contract to the obligation arising 
fl'om it; one-sided and both-sided obligations; change and cessation of obligation; 
classification of contracts; gifts; friendly settlement, donation contracts; change 
and purchase; loan and rent. Contracts couceruing persons, hire of persons, oora- 
mission aud axithort nation. Partnership, protection, deposit, insurance. Matrimo- 
nial alliance, peraonal aud property relation between spouses; relatioii between 
parentsandohildreu; ftffltiity and property; guardianship and cnratorship; their oiti 
gin and Gcasation ; snccessinn according to law; relation and onler of the heiia fs 
general; succession of spouses; renunciation of succession; will (testament), ite 
composition (formula), external and internal condition of its validity; contesting 
of the wiU; claims, 

B. Commercial Law. — Sources of commercial law. Russian commercial legisla- 
tion. Commercial acts, their clnesification. Commercial capacity of action. Com- 
mercial institution and its legal peculiarity- Stockholdership, its origin, limitation, 
and cessation. Partnership with alternate capital. Oocasiotial (incidental) part- 
nerships. Commercial transactuiUH (agreements), papers. Exchange and its trans- 
actions in general; transactions with a premium. Bank transactions: discount 
drafts, open credit, transfer, check, deposit, interest c ale alation. Contract of trans- 
port (freight), transport by railway; storage and depots. Trausactions of eonimit- 
siou. Acciilent and life insurance. Origin nf drafts and the present laws, Spenid. 
feature of draft obligation ; simple and trauaferable drafts. Form 
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Boceptnnce, protest, nnd its conseqiiouce. ludorsemeut. Payment, protest and iioa- 
P&yiuent; returuing. Lo«a, claim, prMcription of adraft. Marine cuminerciol law 
(atlniiralty). Recovering (finding), docaiQauts of veaaets. Owner, sliipper, pilot. 
Marine transport (freigLtl, luortgaKe ou a veaael. " Privilegiiim " on vessel and. 
cargu. Bodiner contract, average. Recovery of tilings of stranded reaaelB. UariUBj 
illelIraa(^e. Contracts; tlieir aim, fnlflUment; a<\juatnients of averages. 

C. Civil Precen. — Sketch of civil law proceedings. Theory and fundamental prin-- 
ciples of oivll process. The court and its organization; power (jurisdiction) 
iuAtances of the court, its organa. Partiea in the anit; citation of third pereonsf 
legal representation; accredited attorneys and private medlatiou. Acts of the 
cess, tlieir succession; totnts. Expenses; right of poverty. Management of the 
provincial court. Preaealation of claims and its consequence; citation of the de- 
fbndant. Presentation (appearing) in court. EKposition by the parties. Connter- 
eait. Avowal of the claim. Incident? of the auit; evasion, bait (guarantee); putting 
avra; by the court. Argument, its fundamental principles. Mutnul relation of the 
parties in the argument. Personal examiuation. Depositions by witnesses, by 
ueigbbors. Written dcpoaitions, test of veracity; estimation of written depositiims. 
Oath and confeasion, concliiaion of tbe pleadings, conclusion of tbe State Attorney's 
pleading, conolnsion of the proceedings. — Sentence, its legal strength, sentence 
against absentees. — Abridged proceedings; preliminary execution. Justice of tlie 
pe»ce; arbitration. Revision of seotance; appeals.— Justice of the peaee, bis juris- 
diction; apecial feature of the proceedings in the conrt of the justice of the peace, 
ibi Inst reform. Conunntation of sentence, its aspects and funndation; petition for 
conunntatiou. Proceedings of commutation; sentence of tbe cassation; conrt. 
Execution of sentence, general regulationa. Proceedings of the execution ; tbe pan 
of tbe court in tbe execution. — Organization of commercial courts; principal lines 
of its proceedings. Partiarpation of the court in the estalilisbing of legal fitcts. — 
Commercial and noncommercial insolvency; peculiar features of a coscouiae of- 
oreditors. — Suit, its general method. 

Criminnl Late {Sptlabui), 

A. Criminal Lam. — Goncritl and special Bonrces, Penal code. Penal statntes, 
for the justice of the peace, martial, rural, in exile. — Criminal laws, basis, elementa, 
working of the criminal law with respect to time, place and person; delivery of 
criminals. Explanation (interpretation) of and supplementing criuinal laws. — Tbe 
accnsed of a criminal deed; its impntaliility. Object of a criminal deed; wbea it 
is not a violation of taw. Execution trf a law, realiitatioo of a right, inevitable 
self-defense; consent of the iojured.— Form of criminal deeds; their causal eon- 
neotion with the consequence. — Liberty of will. latention. Carelessness. Acci- 
dent, error, extreme necessity- 
Realization of the criminal intent, its esocntion. Attempt and its aspect.' Prep- 
aration. Declaration of intention. Participation in crime and its liability 
(responsibility). Partnership ; idea, condition, and punish ablcness. Right of pun- 
isfameot; its basiB and aim. Nature of punisliment. Eiystem of punislunent in its 
historical evolution; the penal system of recent legislation, — Capital punishment in 
Its hietorical development and in the present law, Corporal punishment and mutila- 
tions in history and tbe present law. — Banishment, its aims, history, in present 
lav.— Confiuometit, Itn idea, condition and problems; itsaystem. Organization of 
prisons. Institution for miners. "Patronate" — Forfeit ofhonor and right. Repri- 
mand. Loss of right iu history nnd at present. Police — siirveillaoce. Property 
pauishmenta, aspects.— DeUuiti on of puntsbmenljg. Circumstances. Defining of 
puniabmenta by the court. Commutation of punishments. Death of the culprit.. 
Prescription. Clomoncy. Reconciliation with tbe injured party. Crimes against 
religion. Political ciiruo. Attacks against the aacred persou of tbe Emperor and* 
against members of the imperial fatally. Conspiration against officials. State treaij 
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son. CrimeB againRl interuiLtiotml Inn-. Crimes against tlio government. Besiat-' I 
aiii'e, dJBoliedieiice, and iUHiilta to olGciale ; acting contraiy to coiil't deoiaions. 
jn the aetvico of tlio Btate. 

Crinie against life. Elenienta (conatitnenta) and puDieliinent for kilHng with iuteu- . 
tion and by carelesaness. Aspects ot murder. Bnioide. Poisoning of food. Aban- 
don in peril. Diirl. Corporal iiijary, intuitional and nnlnteutlonal j ite classifico- J 
tloii. "Attentat" against (attack on) liberty. Confining. Kidnapping, SeUin;^ 
into alayery. Damaging of honor, Ofl'eace. Calnmny, Dofitmation. Damaging of 
property, private and piililic. Arson, SnlimersJcn. Poisoning and inf('Cti;ig. 
Damaging of railways, telegraphs, hydrotechnical Btrnctiires and warning aigna. 
Appropriation of another's property: Thoft, clementa, aapeot, and pnniahmeut j 
Hobhery, keeping of animovable property by force. Frand and. cheating, Forgery i 
Counterfeit money. Crimes agtiinat fnmily rights, against station (social standing;), j 

B. Criminal Froceaa, — Sources of criminal court proceedtnga. Judicial, adminis-'j 
trative, and diseipljnary examining. Writ and oral, pnhlicity and nonpublioity i&' J 
criminal court proueedings. General aspect of the organization. Distinction ot^i 
tke ooQrts with regard to their elements. The pnblie element. System of eriminal J 
coorls. Organization of oonrts of the justice of the peace. Courts of the Jnstioe' J 
of tbs peace by lot, honorary and supplementary, rural and city courts; county oir^ 1 
cuits (Rniivention) and department of government. Places. Provincial conrt. Jus- il 
ticial palace. CoBaation, court juries; oompoaition of the list of juries. Bighb^ « 
obligations, responsibility, and condition of successful work of juriea, — Preliminaiy 9 
proceedings. Conrt examiner (investigator). Participation of the police in the 1 
work of the court, Jnriadietion of criminal coorta. Objective, local Juriadiction, y 
order of defining the jnriadietion. Impediment of jurisdiction. — Advocateship, its j 
liiatory. — Procuratorabip, ita hiatory and present condition, -,.j| 

Indictment, public and private; its condition and consequence. lutermptton on 1 
account of phyaical or legal impediments; feasation of the indictment and ita Tti M 

A civil claim in a criminal action ; ita dependency and independency. Organs au3. % 
order of conducting a civil claim in a, cvinainal court. Defense in a criminal proofiss. M 
The defender and his relations to the defendant. Bights, dnties, and respousibilitf 4 
of tile defender. Argument (proof), evldenre, its fonoal Iheorj . Anglo-Atnericntl 'M 
system of argument (evidence). Various aspects of the argument (evidence). Con-' V 
fession of the defendant; deposition by witnesses. Expcrls. Declaration of neiglt' J 
bora. Material (i.e., by things) and written testimonies. Examinntiun, search, ajv^j 
arieat. Evocation and citation (summon) of the defendant. Measures for deprlvinsj 
the defendant of liberty. Judicial ordinance, definition, and decision. ResQlutioBdH 
Terms of the court; expenses. Preliminary proceedings and their taelta. Obtainini^l 
information. Preliminary investigation. The person participating in the preltm{^| 
nary investigation. Proceedings, work, and nieaaurea of the preliminary uiveaM-jB 
gation. Dehvery to the conrt; persons participating in it. Proceedings at the | 
curator in the justicial palace. Special order. Public (open) session, of the coiut. ■ 
Examining in the court. Debate of the parties. Last word of the defendant. Qrdef i 
of forming (composing) the sentence. Questioning by the jury. Closing elncidatim 1 
by the presiding judge (preaident). Verdict of the jury. Sentence. Revision irf j 
sentence. Significance limit, condition, and consequence of revision. ProcecdingB J 
against absentees and answer to a sentence pronounced against such. Proceedings J 
of an appeal. Its basis, subject, object, condition, and order. Limits and conHe> ■ 
qnence of the proceedings of an appeal. Proceedings of cassation, thoir oonditioa, J 
limits, and consequence. j 

Ii«newal of criminal proceedings. Bight of interceding for it, Extent of the j 
piuceedings pertaining to a renewal; its reRsona, order, and conaequence, Exocn- J 
tion of the aenteuce of the conrt, its organs, condition, and order. Postponement J 
of execution. 1 
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Organization, jiivia diction, and ordor of proocediugs of rural iind district coiirta..-] 
Martial crimiuikl courts in Russia; tLeir orgauizatiou, juried icti on, aiid tlie priuot- ] 
pal feftturea of the procegg iu tlie martial c^cj'ui't. 

E<icle*iaitival law (ayllabitt). 

Tlie Honrcea of ecclBBiafitJcal law of all tliu Cliristiau clinrtilieB iu geiienil and of. 
the Orthodox, Kotnan Catholic, Aniicno-Uregoftan, and ETongi'lii^iiI Lutliei'ua in. 
particular. History of the sources of acclosiHBtiual law during the litat uiu 
tnrlee. Apostolic legulationa and onliuances. Deciaions of general and local syn- 
«da whioh were adopteil by all the Christi.iu churches; iu particular, in th(( Eiiat: 
Cunonical answers und epistlea of the holy fathers and ordinances of loiial (en- 
ilemic) conncils. In the West; "Epiatolacdeeretalea" of the Romaii Popes and onli- 
DfUkces of local ayuodn. Monuments of state legislation iu ccolcsiastii^nl mattera in 
the Graeco-Kuman Empire. Collsctiona of ecolcsiaBtioallawa. In the East : Tiiu Can- 
onical laws of Scholasticus and the Patriarch Pbntitia. In the West: Dionys, the 
Younger, andlsidor. The aiguilioauce of the latter's collection for the history of tile 
laws of the Roman Catholic Church. 

History of the sourcea of eccleaiastical law In Kiissiii. Tlie more important 
meats of eccloBiaatical legialatiou in Rusnia; survey of the soiu'ues in use of th6' 
eaclesiastical law iu Russia nt preatuit. Composition (constitueucy) of the ecdesi- 
aetical community. Changn of creed and its consequence. Clerical, state, and eo^i' 
desiasticnl hierarchy; condition and way of obtaining the hierarchic^ vocation: ' 
gradation of the hierarchy according £o holy ordination and according to Jurisdio- 
lion, iiights and dntiea of the clergy. Eorfeit of spiritnal dignity and itsconse- 
qnence. Mouaaticism; condition for entering into it; Monastic vows and diniinutioK 
of peraonal property and ecclesiastical rights emanating from them (capitis demi- 
Dutio). Difference between monks living in aouimunitiea and singly concerning 
capacity of action, Forfeit of nionaBtio stiate and its couaequenco. Church gDvem- 
ment (hierarchia Juriadiotionis). The Archhiahop; his rights, powers, and obliga- 
tions. Church reven 008. Spirltnal conaiatory; its organization and object sabjeotod. 
toitsjiirisdictloa and order of prooeediuga. Spiritual goverument jits organization 
anil abject subjected to ita jurisdiction. Superintendents; extent and relation of 
their administrative authority. Organizatiou of churches iu the first century and, 
during the period of the general councils. Constitution of the highest instance of 
the Russian Church, invested in the metropolite and patriarchs. The holy synod ; its 
origin, orgsnization, and juriadietion. The grand procurer. Olhces of the synod. 

Organization of the Roman Catholic, Evangelioal Lutheran, and Armono-Gregorion 
ohnrchea in accordance with the laws of theRossian Empire. Aspectsand organs of 
eccleaiastical legislation. Authority of eccleaiastical courts; its significance for 
the respective church. Juriadietion of eccleaiaatioalconrta in history and at present 
with regard to offense and crime. Eccleaiastical punishments. Laws of mar- 
riage; condition and impedimenta of marriage; consequence of marriage; solution of 
marriage, divorce, annullation; consequence of both for the separated parties and for 
their children; comi'etcnce of the legislature and court in matrimonial affairs; 
divorce suits. Church registera ; their origin in Russia; mlea for their keeping; their 
Bigniflcancefor civil law. Church oertificatea. Hiatoryofthecapacity of the church' 
ooncetning property. Subjectaand objecta of the property rightofthechurch. Priv- 
ileges of BcclMiasHcal property with regard to tancs (finances) and judicial jurisdic- 
tion; the right to tlie use of ecclesiastical property; to dispose of it and to alieniate 
it. Administration of ecclesiastical property. 



I 



Internaiional law (tyllahat). 



Basis and necessity of the ei 
congresses, conferences; the atate a 
new states; rulers and private pcre 



onal laws. International meetings I 
object of the international law; recognition o: 
na concerning international relations; the lawi 
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of Btatei concerniug Uie Telations Letncen (their oirn) aullje(^ts and foreixnera ; em- 
ignitiiin, n»t,uralizatioii ; state territories ivitb regard to iDlemationa) law; fruo- 
tiers; tlie wayof recovering u territory; coloai/fttion ; free(oi)uu) sea; miirino iBlcr- 
nutioDallawa; intemationHl oliligntiouB ; cunceming Btraifa (e«pCRiallr of the Uoa- 
forus and the Dardanelles) ; rivers and their uai'igutioo (especial]; the European 
oomniiBsioQ of the Danube); Snez Cnnal. 

Intematiuual treaties. Condition of their conclusion; means of tlieir aeonrilyj 
cessation of their iralidity. International r^gitiie of states and tlieir organs. 
KightB of emhaasj; diplomat agents and tbeli laws. CoDBnlar law; conanla in 
Cbilstinn at-ates and in the East; rights and duties of coneule; their jurisdictioi). 
IntoTnational relations with regard to economical interests. Intemntional com- 
mercial treaties. The Uniyersal Postal and Telegmph Union. International ordi- 
nances concerning railways and the monetary system. International private law. 
Principal elenients couceiitingthe personal rights of foreigners, family and heredity. 
£xecntian of sentences of foreign courts. International criminal law; delivering 
of criminals. Intern atlonnl disaeuaions; modes of puocealile eolation, eapociallf 
arbitration. Embargo and peaceable blockade. Laws of war; rigbts and Aaties 
of the warring atatea in a land war, especially in reapect to war prisoners, wounded 
and sick soldiers; righta of the occupying army; rights and dntiea of the fightii 
atatea in u naval war; cruise; blockade; beginning and ending of war. Peacei 
Laws of neutrality ; righta and duties of neutral states ; laws of neutral comm«rce| 
contraband in time of war, blockade, and right of examining (searching). 

Financial law (aj/llabm). 

'What the atat« needs and the way of satis^png the needs. Financial administra- 
tion ami its organs; dnancial iustitntions, central and local; organization of the 
treasury, oontrolling institutions of the finances. Budget and state appropriation; 
its composition and execution. Sources of the etiate revennes; their system in gen- 
eral and of Russia in particular. Difl'ercnt aspects of the state revenues. Revennes 
from state property, state lands, forests, mines. Revenues from state enterprises; 
Mint, m^iil, telegraph. Rovennos &om duties, from stamps, courts, etc. Revenues 
from taxes; nature of the latter source. General lines of the biatorical development 
of taxes; the main lines of their theory and system. Direct taxes; their general idea 
and their objects. Personal and Inud tases, on edifices, professions, and income. In- 
direct taxes; general idea, main objects, way of collecting ; taxes on things ahaoliitety 
necessary and things not absolutely necessary. Custom-house duties; their nature 
and main objects. Land economy; principal aspects of its needs and the funda- 
mental forms of laying out lands. State oredit; its place in the present financial 
economy; form of state loana; ways of making a loan and of removing a debt. 

Police lam {ayllahue), • 

Sources of the present police legislation. Organizntion of police institutions, cen- 
tral and local ; measures of controlling the shifting population. Temporary mov- 
ings and emigration. Passport system. Measures of preventing and checking crime 
against the established order, against persons and property. Extraordinary moiianres 
for preservatiou of order, Supervision of the press. Preventive (warning) and penal 
ce&sorahip: Printing offices, book trade, libraries; sanitary measures; care for purity 
of air, water, and food; prevention of disoafles; contagions and epidemic diseases; 
quarantine; organination of the sanitary staff; apothecaries; hospitals; police of 
bnUdiugs, state and private, city and country ; measures fur warranting the supply 
of pnLlio provisions; prevention of famine; measures to obtain a general aurvef . 
oyer the population; checking beggary; charitable institutions; cooperation wiUi 
public education ; educational institutions; pnblio and private schools; cooperation 
in boUding of public roads, railways, canals, post and telegraph; coOperatio 
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Tnlnplng land econoiny; protection of fannera andvine-growersfiDm injurious inHQle 
and phylloxera; fisliery ; forest devcIopmeDt and pTeBervBtion ; developing of niiueB; 

elands; private gold-wiishitig; qiiarrica; nnphtba wells; eooperati 
In developing ludDHtriea; artisan inBtitutioiia; foeturioa; factory inapeotion. 



IX.— Bklgium. 



le of atndy in dutail, tlio reqnircmenta for 



I 

liatory of ^H 

man law; ^H 

died Bel- ^M 
the pan- ^H 
economy. ^B 



Being nnable to give 1 
tioQ are giveu instead. 

I. Candidates for gradnatEon in BriinnelH arc examined in iiitrodnctory history of 
law and civil law; encyclopedia of law; history and the institutes of Roman law! 
nutnral law and philosophy law. 

II. Candidates for the degree of dortor of law are expected to have stndicd Bel- 
gian criminal law, modi!m civil law, pnLlic Ian, administrative law and the pan- 
dects; commercial law; court or^nisation and civil procodnre; political 
A prtKtical uourse in orlminal law is also given to these students, though they are 
not examined in it. 

III. Candidates for the degree of dootor of scleupe of government are required to 
havc^adied encydnjiedia of law, natural law or philosophy of law; history of law 
and civil law ; the first boolc of the civil codo and law of successinii ; internal puhlio 
law; history and the institutes of popular liiw, which includes legislation upon dip- 
lomatla usage ; political economy and administrative law. 

VIII. METHODS OF INSTEUCTION IN BUHOPEAN LAW SCHOOLS. 

One vital difference between the American or Bnglisli college and tlie 
continenta^l Enropean university eliould be borne in mind. Our colleges 
(except a few like Yale, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, etc.), and the Eng- 
lish universities and colleges are schools for general culture, while on the 
continent of Europe, notably in France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Hiilland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
the universities are professional schools of theology, law, medicine, 
and philosophy (both natural and mental). Each of these departments 
has its own corps of professors, called the faculty of theology, law, etc. 
These departments are more or leas <'loseIy connected, so that students 
of theology, law, and medicine may partly he also students of the fourth 
faculty, i. e., the faculty of philosophy, where the student of theology 
"hears" philosophy; the stitdent of law, philosophy and history; the 
student of medicine, natnral science. Tliis fourth taculty is the one 
which prepares the teachers of secondary schools, hence is very ex- 
tensive. Whea in Germany, for instance, the law course prescribed 
does not mention philosophy, it means that this subject is not slighted, 
but that it is studied in another faculty. 

In American and English colleges and universities it is the custom 
that the student is Iield to a prescribed course laid down by the au- 
t'iorities of the institution. Uptional studies are rare. In many Ameri- 
^an and English catalogues of law schools the books to be used are 
mentioned and the numberof chapters or pages to be "learned" (which 
is not infrequently interpreted to mean memorized). In Germany it is 
left to the student to choose his subjects and his teachers. He may 
study one subject of the law course before or after another, according 
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to IliB inclination. The fa^julty publishea a gnido advising to take Tip 
this or that branch of study daring the first, others the second year, 
and HO on, bat there is no compnlsion. He may study (iivU law or 
Boman law in one university during one year, and criminal law or 
another branch in another nniversity, perhaps being induced to the 
change by the reputation of a famous professor. 

In France % minute syllabas is arranged {see previous chapter, H. 
France), which must be followed; likewise in Bussia, and a few other 
countries. Though the mode of procedure in Germany permits great 
irregularities in the students' attendance, it mast be remembered that 
the necessity for strict guidance of the students is obviated by most 
rigidly adhering to the requirement of admission, which is, that the 
student be a graduate of a gymnasium, a classical secondary school, 
where the boys get a thorough academic preparation, accfuiie good 
habits, and " leam how to learn," that is, how to flnJ, acquire, retain, 
and ajiply knowledge. The average age of students enleriug German 
universities is 20 years; in France, 18 years. 

In America and England much text-book work, that is, much mem- 
orizing "verbatim, literatim et punctuatim," is done, and as a conse-, 
quence the work in the law schools consists to some extent in recito-' 
Mona ("Webster: " Rehearsal, or a repetition of something committed to 
memory "). Though much of that is found in France and Kussia also, 
iu German, Austi'ian, Italian, and other universities this method is 
looked upon with dislavor, it being claimed that it destroys spontaneity 
of eflFort and individuality. 

The German law professor treats his students as men of Jndgmuit 
who need not be told what to leam from the printed page. He leo- 
tures on his subject, the student taking copious notes; theuacollo- 
quy follows in which a discussion of the matter just heard is held iu 
parliamentary order, the professor presiding. Text-books are used as 
guides in study and as books of reference. Seminary exercises are 
held regularly every week and there is scarcely a professor in Germany 
who neglects to conduct them in connection with his lectures. (Com- 
paie the courses in previous chapter.) The seminary exercises consist 
inreviews,exegetieal or explanatory conversation and criticism, dii 
cussion and trial cases. Much stress is laid by the German and French^ 
law schools upon "Encyclopedia of Law," which means a course of in- 
troductory lectures to the entire law course, giving definition of terms 
and a sketch of the field to be gone over so that the student may see 
his way and choose nnderstandingly. Or, as an authority defines it: 
"The exhibition of jimsprudence as a science as an organic whole, 
showing the relationship of its facts and their proper function and. 
aim," Also the subject of "Sources of Law" in history and ancient 
documents is carefully treated. Tliisis done for the purpose of strength- 
ening the knowledge acquired and the position taken in any qaestion. 
It engenders the scholarly habit of thorough research. 
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It may be said without apprehension of contradiction, that in 
Enropean universities law is considered a science. It ia argued that 
the toacliiiig of law in a university ia justitted only upon the plea that it 
is a science, and regarding it as such the law faculties bestow much 
attention upon the historical development of law, the conditions that 
gave rise to its enactment, and thoroughly teach the encyclopedia and -, 
bibliography of law, besides treating cases with their students, both 
hypothetical and real cases. 

Moot courts' and practical exercises (object lessons, as it were, in 
law practice) in civil and criminal procedure are not an essential part 
of the seminary work in German, Austrian, and Swiss universities where 
the students, after having graduated, are required to pass a period of 
probation or practical work, lasting three years, so that the law course 
really lasts between six and seven years. The work in the university 
ia chiefly theoretical, which fact is well illustrated by the theses or dis- 
sertations offered for thedegrceof doctor juris. The specimens of this 
kind of literature di^tiibuted every year are remarkable for their pro' 
found reseai'ch and theoretical eiiiditiou. 

In France, Italy, and Belgium the students are younger tlian m 
Germany, Austria, and the northern countries, hence greater attention 
is paid to following the minutiae of the prescribed course. This ex- 
plains why it was possible to report an extensive syllabus from France, 
while from German universities only outlines of law courses are offered. 
But even in the universities of these Latin nations exclnsive textbook 
work and recitations are abhorred. 

In Holland, Denmaik, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the Russian 
Baltic provinces the example of German nnivetsities is followed. 

lu Russia proper (we quote from "Die Reform der Russiachen TJni- 
Versitaten," Leipzig, 1886J the course is prescribed minntely (see Syl- 
labus m previous chapter) and must be followed. At Kiew the coarse 
for the first year is as follows : 

Hours per W6I*, ■ 

Enoycloppdiaof law 4 1 

HistoTy of Roman law 4 , 

Hiatory of BnsBian law 4 f 

Political Dcouomy 3 

EiBTOiBea in same 1 • 

Statistics .\ 1 . 

Canonical law 3 ' 

Theology 3 

Total 30 

I " la Bome American law boIiooU a complete J ndiaiary system ia attempted of eourts 
of original and appeUtojuriBiliclioi], witlidcrk,GbetiQ', anil other c a stomary officers 
exucpt the judgeships, whera tbey Homatimcs sit as aaeoeiates. In these courts eta- 
dents prepare papers and condnt^t suits in all forms atlaw oreqaity, inclndingthe 
"preparation, service, filing, etc., of pleadings, deciees, orders, etc. They perform tha 
duties of clerks and sheriffs, making the proper indorsements on papers, keep a docket^ 
prepare records for a2>peala, appeal ituitds, etc." (Beport of committee on legal ed- J 
aoatlon, ISUZ, see page 12.) 1 
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For tilie Hccond yenr thf I'ourac is as fwllows ; 

Civil law 

Bornan law - . 

KufiBian law 

Folitical economy St j 

Bieroises in saiue 

8tatl8tica 

Canonical law '. 3 J 

Theology 8.^ 

Totnl 

For tbu third year the oonrse is as followa ; 
Civil law 



Honra per in 



lal).. 



a follow ; 



■8 pn week. 



State law 

Criminal procediirs . . 

Finance law 

International law 

Medical jnrigprudcnce (option 

Criminal law . 

Practical e: 

Conit oooBtitntion and jnrifidictloi 

Police law S J 

Piactionl exeroisea in anine. 

Total 

For the foiirtli year the oi 

Ctlminal law 

Practical exerciges in sanm. 

Criminal proceduro 3 i 

Police law 
Practical e 
Review eiibjecta .. 
Practical eierciHei 

Total 28 _ 

The course is here qnoted on account of the statement of time de- 
voted to the various branches. Lectures are given frequently on these 
subjects, during which much is dictated and written verbatim. The 
students take notes and write out in full what they remember. The 
papers are handed in and corrected by the profeasora, a work which in 
the nature of the case is done very hastily and imperfectly. Some 
synopsis or outlines of the lectures are procured frequently in litho- 
graphic form and used in place of notes taken in the class room. Text- 
book work predominates and recitations are held in which little room 
is left for individual work. The discipline is very fanlty; frequently 
revolts of students occiu*, and the institution is closed for mooths tol 
the serious interraption of the course. 
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IX. — OAMBBIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS OF 1890. 

Though it is impossible to famish a detailed course (syllabus) for 
the study of law pursued in English universities, one can gauge the 
extent to which law is taught in England by perusing the questions 
submitted to candidates for degrees. These questions, which are here 
given, are particularly well adapted for comparison with the bar ex- 
aminations conducted in this country. 



Special Examination in Law for the Ordinary B. A. Degree. 

LAW OF CONTRACT. 

I'HURSDAY, May ^9, 1890—9-12 a. w. 

1. Define contract. Classify and describe shortly the difterent forms of contract 
existing in English law. 

2. What simple contracts are required by law to be in writing'? 

3. What capacity has a married woman at the present day to enter into contracts f 
What most a plaintiff prove in an action against a married woman upon a contract 
entered into by herf 

4. JJpon the lease of a house is there any, and, if any, what warranty implied that 
the house is fit for habitation? 

5. What are the rules respecting contracts made in restraint of trade ? 

6. In what way does a negotiable instrument differ from other forms of simple 
contract f Describe shortly a bill of exchange. 

7. Define consideration. What is the consideration given to a creditor who joins 
in an ordinary composition deed whereby he agrees to accept in full sfitisfaction of 
his debt a smaUer sum than is due to him? 

8. "According to the general law of England, the written record of a contract 
must not be varied or added to by verbal evidence of what was the intention of the 
parties.'' Enumerate and illustrate the exceptions to this rule. 

9. Distinguish a penalty from liquidated damages. How does the law deal with 
penalties? 

10. Explain and illustrate the different kinds of estoppel. 

11. Explain the expressions: Escrow, del credere agent, quantum meruit, chose 
inaction, merger. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND FUNCTIONS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Thursday, May S9, 1890— 1-4 p, m. 

1. Explain the historical importance of the Parliament summoned in 1295 and 
state shortly the system of representation adopted therein. 

2. Distinguish between "adjournment of the House,'' "prorogation of Parlia- 
qienty " and " dissolution of Parliament " as to the authority by which they are 
carried i>ut and their effect upon pending legislation and the constitution of the two 
boiues. 

3. Describe the changes introduced into the borough franchise by the representa- 
tion of the people act of 1867. 

4. State the points at issue and the actual decisions in the Berkeley and Wensley- 
dale x»eerage cases. 

8699 9 
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5. How far iind Vfiih wliat diG'OTeiices ate the Scotch and Meh peerages it 
eentod in the llonee of Lorilst 

6. Deacribc the stages through whicli an □Tdinarypn'bltc bill pBBsei inthepioeeei 
of enactment. 

7. What IB the present lawns to frequeocy and duration of partiatDentef EiplaW 
the couditions whicli render necessary tbe annuftl meeting of Parliament. 

8. Upon whitt ocCDBioDH has the Crown, in order to coerce the Honse of Loi3^ 
Bctnally exercised or threatened to esercisa the right of creating peersT Eiplat 
the pTOTisions of the peerage hill of 1719. 

9. CoinpBre the fonctiona of the lord chancellor with those of the speaker of th* 
Honse of Commonfl. How are these cifflcers respectively appuintodf 

10. State the principles involved in any two of the following cases: (a) jUtisfr 
Caee, (b) Bradlaugh w. GoBsett, (e) The case of impoaitionB (Bate's Case), (d) Th«' 
case of Shipmonoy {Henipden's case), (a) Godden r. Hales. 

11. Explain the following expression: (1) Faggot voter; (2) Three-comeTed ci 
stitnency; (3) fancy franchise; (4) forty-shilling freehold; (o) Huceefisive accnpaiiojf 

ENGLISH CKraiHAL LAW. 

Friday, Jfay SO, 1SS0—9-1S a. 

1. State the extent to which infants and manied women are exempt from criml 
iial liability. 

2. Define the crime of perjury, commenting shortly on the important points in yolK 
definition. What iesuhomation of peijnryf 

3. Explain privilege in relation to thelaw of libel. Distlugntsh between absolut 
aod qnaltfieil privilege, giving instances of each. 

4. Hlnstrnte by exiunpleH the difl'ereuce between (1) manslaughter and mnid 
(2) "voluntary" and " involuntary" manslaughter. 

5. Explain the conditions which must exist to malie tlie finder of lost goods « 
converts them to his own nse goilty of larceny. 

6. Distinguish between embezzlement and larceny by a servant. Give examptef,- 

7. Explain clearly the moaning of the following expressions in relation tothecriiOQ 
of burglary: (o) Breaking; (V) entering; (e) dwelling honae; (d) night. 

8. Give an instance of forgery whicli is not obtaining property by false pretenses 
and state clearly the nature of the intent lo defruud which is essential to the criiAi 
of forgery. 

9. Explain the following expresAions; (1) Oyer et terminer; (3) central criminii 
court; (3) count; (4) true bill; (5) grand jury. 

10. What iaperemplory chalJenget In what classes of crimeandtowhat Bxt«44 
has a prisoner the right of peremptory challenge? Has the prosecution this or any 
similar right t 

11. Explain the following rules and mention the exceptions to them: (*) HeorM^ 
evidence is not admitted; {b) leading qiieBtions may not be OAked in examinaticfl 
in chief. 



[Fnl] rCBBODB nro io !» givon for all answBTS.] 

Fkidat, Mag SO, 1390— 1-i p. t 
1. A employed B to make the following bets for him, (1) for £20, (2) for £10, and 
(3} for £5. The first bet was lost and B paid the money. The second bet was won 
and B received the money. The third liet B carelessly omitteil to make; had he 
made it the bet would have been won. Can B sue A for the amonnt paid by him oa - 
the first bet; and can A sue B for the amounts of either or both of the seooad and.^ 
third bets I 
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2. A sells goods toB, who is really acting fiirannndiscloaedpriucipul, C. Abring^'^ 
an iinl.ion against B aiid signs jiidgDient ngainat him lor the price of thy goods, but'] 
fails Jo obtain the money fi'om him. A afterwfirds discovera that C ia the priucipal'. 
Can A then also sua C i 

3. What is thenieaaure of damages in anaiitinnfurhreachofpromisBof marringef 9 
A promises to marry U npon his father's deiith, hut during his fatiet-'s lifetime » ' 
noiineeH thi* contract. CanB bring an action at once against At 

4. A, B, and C are boys at school. A persuades B tojiut an emetic into C'b tesfl 
order that C may be made sick, bnt not intending further mischief. C is killed b 
thn doee. Is either A orB gnilty of any oifenset 

6. A and B are playing football. B by way of charging A jumps in 1 
strikes A in the stoniBch with his knee, A dies irora the resnlts of the injury. Dis- 
onss the question of B'a guilt. How fur would the question whefher charging b 
jumping in the air. ■was forbidden by the rules of the game be relevant f 

6. A gamekeeper not aulhoriied to kills rabbits for his own use, kills some and I 
sells tbomforhiaown profit. Is he guilty of any and what oflensef 

7. Apiits down in the street an imitation diamond ring, andasB, a countryman is 
coming along picks it up pretending that he has jnst found it, pointing out to B 
that it is a valuable ring and offeruig to share his good fortune with B, Assnininff'*! 
that they then agree either (a) that B should keep the ring, paying A £3 for hi* ^ 
share of it, or (b) that they should meet again the nest day, B keeping the ring in-l 
themeantimB and giving A £3 byway o( security, and that Ain both cases decamps 1 
ttith the money, of what offense is he gnilly in each caset f 

8. A ia indicted in England for bigamy and proves the following facts: (1) TliatJ 
he ia a French man and the second marriage took place in France; (2)that the oth^J 
party to the second ceremony was his first wife's sister; (3) that ho bad not heard 1 
of his first wife for more than seven years before the second marriage; (4) tiiat hafl 
had reasonable grounds for believing that his first wife was dead at the time of QiiM 
second marriage; (G) that he was married the second time under a false name- (BiJ 
that he bail been divorced from his firat wife before bis second marriage. Do any fl 
and which of the above afford good defenses to the crime with which he is chargedt ] 

9. In what respects do the rules relating to the election of amomberof Parliament J 
to represent the University of Cambridge differ from those of ordinary elections, ( 

to the mode of conducting the election and the qualification of the voters j 

10. Discuss the question as to whether under the eristing law an nndergradnatft^ 
ia residence at Cambridge is entitled to a vote at un election of a member of Parli&.f 
ment for the borough. 



gPKCiAL Examination in Modern History i 



Bi Ordinary B, A. 



TnuRSDAV, Mai/ S9, 1S90—9-1S a. m. 

1. "With Penda heathendom passed away." Show the troth of tbia statement bsH 
reference to the history of the eonvaraion of the North to the Christian faith. 

2. Write a brief account of the character and policy of King Cnut. 

3. Give the dates and resnlts of the following liatties: Tenchebrai, the Standardjt^ 
Lincoln, Bon vinos, Lewes. 

4. On what grounds did Edward 1. make war upon Llewellyn of WalesT What. J 
was the result of the strngglel 

B. Writenshort life of one of the following: Thomas i Beoket, Cardinal Wols^,,, 
Archbishop Cranmer. 

6. Narrate the circumstances of (1) the cupture, (3) the loss of Calais, giving tlw ( 
date of each occurrence. 

7. Discnss the foreign policy of Oliver Cromwell. 
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8. Under what circunistaiioeB diil William of Orange resolve to lead an expedition' I 
into Englandl Mention the immediate results of his enterpriae. 

9. How aod when did Great Britaiu acquire Caaadat 

10. What waa the canse of tlie oatbreak of the PeniiiBiilar wurT Give the datea 
and results of the more important battles fought iu it. 



TiicitSDAY, Jfoy S9, 1890— 1-i p. m 

1. Explain the coDBtitution and state the chief pnirera uf the Witenagemot. 

2. Name lud indicate briefly the nature of the iidmiuiatrative refoFuis iiilrodur 
hy Henry II. 

3. Give the suhstance of the clauses of Magna Charta which I'elate to (1) the i 
church, C2) levjinjj taxea, (3) doing justice. 

4. "The old English Kingship was elective," Eiamiue this stat^oinont and traoa ^ 
the growth of the hereditary piinoipje, 

5. Of what elements was the Farliameut of 1295 oomposedl Explain its impo»-J| 
tance itnd indicate the meaning of the phraae "the three eatates of the realm." 

6. Give jnstancoa of iuterfereuce, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centnrioi, J| 
with (1) freedom of speech in Parliament, (2) the freedom of momlierB of PorliaiotfLt^^ 
from arreat. Name any other privilege of Parliament existing at this time. 

7. Investigate the causes of the increased power of the Grown at the commence- g 
meat of the Tudor Period. 

8. Explain the constitution and fnnctiouB of the court of high oommiasion. Uudof^ 
what act of Parliament waa it eBtablished and whent Was it ever revivedt 

9. Trace the growth of the cabinet. When was the system of caliinet government J 
finally eatablishod f 

10. Sketch shortly the history of the struggle by which the liberty of the prosB 1 
has been attained, mentioning the means by which at different times it haa been; J 
restricted. 



FniPAT, Stay SO, lS90~9-lt a. » 

1. Bhow how the pecuniary tieceesitics of James I. brought him into conflict n 
his parliaments, and atate briefly the leading arguments on either aide inthedisf 

2. Give an account of the foreign xiolicy of George Villiers, dukeof Buckinghsm,^ 

3. Trace the rise of the Puritan party in England from the accession of Jaiuee I. I 
the beginning of the first session of the Long Parliament. 

4. Narrate the oircumstancea connected with the imprisonment and death of S 
John Eliot. 

5. Illustrate Wentworth's views on government from the history of hia mle b 
Ireland. 

6. What were the oauaes and resnlta of the Biahops' wars with Bootlandt Hoi 
did they affect English politicsf 

7. Show in some detai) how the Long Parliament in the first year of its existeneB.<| 
destroyed the ayatera of government which Charles I. and his ministers hod Bi 
deavored to carry out. 

8. Point out the effect of religions diffcreuces upon the position iind policy of th#"j 
party opposed to Charles from the passing of the Grand Romonstrancu to his death.- ' 

9. Whereinlay(l) the military strength, (2) thenulitary weakness of the Royaliata J 
and the Parliamentarians in the civil warst 

10. Compare the terms offered to Charles hy Pailianient aud the army after lUs. j 
overthrow in the field. How did the king meet tlie otiers made to him and what i 
effect had hia conduct with regard to them npon subsequent eveutst 
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'. Sietch briefly the history of the British Eaat India Company cluriug the saveu- 
'taenth oentnry, poiDting niit the ilifGcnltitte with wliicit it had to cmiteuil. 

2. Give an account of the otrugglu in India between the English and the Fiencli 
in 1746. What were its result^T 

3. DeHCTibe tlie capture and doftaBe of Aroot by Clive and eiplain the diouni: 
stancBB whtoh rendered this event so important. 

4. Sketch tlie career of BuBBy. 

G. Eelate the events whioh preceded the tragedy of tbe Black Hole. How was this 
avenged and by whom I . 

6. What do you hnow of the Mahratta empire and its flhief fendatorieat What 
was the convention of Wiirgaumf Describe the war whioh followed it. 

7. What were the principal charges brought against Wanen Hastings t Describe 
briefly the oirenniBtances on which they were respectively based, 

8. Give an aocount of Hyder Ali. 

9. What reforms were introdneed by Lord Coniwallist DesBribe them. 

10. Write briefly of: Sir Thomas Eoe, Jan Begum, Jiaji, Angria, Lally, Nandcomar, 
Amfatt, Forde, Hector Monro, Paniput. 

Law Tripos. — Part I. 

JCRiaPltUUENCE. 

Saturdat, May 10, ISSO—S-IS a. tn. 

1. Compare the varions slguitications ut Juriipradentia in the institntes and digest 
with tliat given to Jurispmdeiice by Austin. Explain the diatinotion drawn by the 
same author between juriBprudence and the Hcienceof legislation; showing what 
subjects are incloded in the latter and excluded from the former. What is the 

_ meaning of the terms anulytioal, general, and comparative, in reference to jiirls- 
prudonce. 

2. "Municipal law is a m!e of civil conduct, proscribed by the supremo power in 
ft state, oommandlng what iit right and forbidding what ia wrong." Explain and 
disoQBH the terms of this deHnition, showing wh agr with and where it dif- 
fers &om that of Austin. Could Blaokston naiaten y dmlt the ei^istence of 
mlea af positive morality I 

3. Esplaiu Austin's criticism of Benthtun fi u state; and point out 
tbe ambiguities attaobiug to the expression as gn tc." What do you con- 
aider the most logical ground for refusing th nam tate o any family t 

4. A, the owner of a passenger ship, has insured bui uunsidurably above liervalue. 
With a view to the loaa of the ship, he recommends to the captain, B, as an experi- 
enced steersman, one C, whom he knows to be confident in tiia own ability, but 
really inexperienced. B accepts C without any further iniiuiry, and C, by bis in- 
competence, rune tlie ship luliore at niglit. The captain and other ofBcers, with 
some of the passengers, are washed overboard, and ali drowned except the captain, 
who is picked up by a passing vessel. The stranded ship floats ofi' the next day, 
and C, now in sole oliarge, brings her with difficulty into port, more of the passen- 
gers dying from cold and exposure. Discuss, from Austin's point of view, the legal 
liability of A, B, and C, rospectively, in the case of the passengers who lose their 
lives at or after the stranding of the ship. 

4. State Austin's view as to the "proper meaniog" of the Englisli legal term 
maUoe, and its "'abusive extension." Explain the origin of this "proper meaning," 
and illnstrate by any legal phrases or maxims its "abusive extenaiun." What sig- 
nification will, in your opinioa, best cover all the oases in which thii term, «r tha 
adjective derived from it, occurs. 
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6. ^qiiilat, ax iiudoratnod hy Aaatiu, aroae out of tbe Hpccial oiicnmitanc^a of J 
one brajich of Roman law. Explain this positiou, and show how Austin's view obb ^ 
or can uot be reconciled -with tho various lueaningB whiuli tlLe word .^gvUat or J 
eqnity has actually borne in Koman or later times. 1 

7. Bentham's pTopoBal of a general node, a» dixtinot Itum special codea, was itt J 
fact, Bocording to Austin, the jut rerum. IntorjiTet and disciisa this stateineul. i 

8. Explain tite e:ipTessioiis private wrongs and oivil procedure, discussing the ■ 
question which arises on the nomenRlatnxe of the former, What do you consider to *1 
he the proper place tor the subject designated by the oue or other of these e^ I 
pressions, in a scieutiQcally arranged corpus juris I 1 

9. Discuss the various meanings of the word property as opposed, respectively, to. J 
sefvitiide, obligation, oommnnal ownership, individual goods and chattels. Dow I 
far do yon consider it Liatoti«4illy true that "AU property is founded on adverse | 
possession ripened by proscription T " A 

10. Discnss the various advantages and disadvantages of English case law, as a 1 
gradual addition tu the English corpus Juris, \ 

ROMAK LAW, II. j 

Baturday, May 10, 1890—1:30-4:30 p. m, 1 

1. Translate and explain; Hi qui in causa manclpii aunt, quiaservorum loco haben< ■ 
tnr, vindiotn, censu, toatanieuto maimmisBi sui juris fiunt. neo tameu in hoo oaa^J 
les Aelia Beulin locum hnbet. itaque nihil requirimus, cuius aetatis sit ia qui man- I 
nniittit, et ijui iiianuinittitiir: ac no illud quidetn, an patronuui creditoremve manu- 1| 
iniuor habcat. ac ne aumerua quidom legis Fullae Caniniae flnitas in his perBouiH: I 
jocnm bahct. J 

2. Compare the position of a (civilian) fill usfamil las in A. D. 35 and A. O. 535, re- il 
spectivoly, as regards (o) property, (6) capacity to bind his patoi'familiaa by liif "I 
eontracts. 1 

3. In what respects, in the time of Hadrian, did the position of peregriima, Latin- i 
ns, Latinus Jnuiaoiis, and libertus civia differ from that of a fnll citizen t ^ 

i. In what dijfereut ways did Roman law provide for the prompt acceptance and < 
adniiniatratiou of tlie estates of deceased personsf ' J 

5. 'Nee unim matri Jllinin filiamve ezheredare necessc est, sive de iute civill quae- ] 
ramus, aivB de edictopraetoris, quopraeteritieliboris contra tabulasbonommposseS' I 
stonem promittit: sed alind eis adminiculnm eerratur,' Explain tliis pnssage. ^ 

6. Ideoqne si extraueo legatum fiierit, inutile est legatum, adeo ut Sabinns existt- ■ i 
maverit ne qnidem ex senatusconsulto Neroniano posse oonvaleBcere : nam eo, inqnit, 1 
semttuscousultu oa tantnm uonfirmantur quae verhonun vitio lure civili iiofi valenty ■ 
nou quae propter ipsam personam legatarii non dehereutur. Translate, and explsjn % 
the nature and operation of the enactment referred to. J 

7. Define carefully the meaning of "liberi" as a technical term in the praetorian ,i 
scheme of intestate auccessipn. What classes of persons (other than liberi) received 1 
an improvement in their rights of succession through the third head of Bonornm I 
possesaio ab intostatot J 

8. In what different wuya could an action relating to ('dominium') he tried in ^ 
Guius'sday,andwhich of them would be most likely to secure the specific reatituticoi 1 
of the property in dispnt* if the plaintiff were successful! Construct its formolaf J 

9. Qnare autem haec actio desideratia sit, cumdeeo qnod nobiadarioportet po> J 
tuurimaa sacramento aut per indicis postnlationem agere, valde quaeritnr. To wlut j 
action does this relate, and what explanations have been offered of the qnestiooJ 
faised by GainsI 1 

10. Lay down rules for deterniLning whether an action whose formula is submitted J 
to you is (o) in rem or in personam: (6) stricti iuria or bonao Mei; (o) teaieted by«^ 
direct traverae or a plea. Give examples, A 
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Enumerate nndor geuenil heatls whnt are believed to have been tbo ot 
tliB twelve tables. Niimo the principal aiithoritiee for iDdiviiiiial iiritvifiious of that J 
code, tlieir anangemeiit luid otder. Huvr do yon accoiiiLt f'>i tiiu fact that no copy J 
hlM-aome down to ns in rxtemoT ^ 

2. Wbat appears to have been the object of the formolitiea of tnanciptumt PoEaf , J 
rnit their reference, direct or indirect, to the Sorfirui orgajii«ation and perhaps aa I 
eveu earlier state of things. Explain the connection of natvm With ntaitctpitm, the « 
mode of the debtor's becoming namt, »nd the legal consequences of tliat oondltioil; ^ 
State the reform eSected by the levPectitia, and the result with regard to coa* J 
traotual obligation generally. j 

3. State in their historical order, with reasons for Buch order, the different mean- ] 
Ings borne by the term j'ui ctniftr in Roman law. Explain, in particular, the case of J 
tliat juf civile which, according to Pompoulua. cine snriptv venit, compoHlum aprviein- J 

4. What do yon consider to be, approsiniatoly, the dates of the lex Aehutia and A 
the daaa lego JuUik, by which Gains tolls nn effeetum eat it( per ooncepla verba iii est | 
ftfyormuias Utignmns t Explain these nords, pointing out the principul foatnres in *] 
the cliange of system effected. , . 4 

5. Give your arguments for or agninst the theory of an actual or historical ju* ' 
gentinm, pointing out any particular portions of Roman law which have been boiv 4 
rowed or alleged to have been borrowed from other nations. i 

6. Distinguish the interdicts of the praetor from the other notices or orders issued 1 
by the same magistrate. Describe the circumstances in wliicli the nse of interdicts in 
probably arose. Explain the complications in that use which resulted ftom the in- I 
troduction of the formulary system and tbe return to simplicity wliich followed ilB '9 
abolitjoo. 1 

7. Justinian, in one of his iiovols, attributes to "Antoninus named Pius" the gift I 
6t Roman citizenship toaUhiasabJects. Discuss the difficulties of this passage both i 
aa to the personality of the Emperor and the apparent ia opera Civen ess of the gift - 
nentiooed. ] 

8. Show hew an indefeasible provision for children out of the property of » 1 
, deceased parent was originally favored at Rome by customary law, then endangered j 

by Interpretation of statute, subsequently maintained by court practice, and fliially ] 
Beoured by Justinian's latest legislation. ■«,- 

9. State the general principles, in Roman law, according to which aright of action I 
did or did not pass to and against the respective snacessors, by death, tuthe original, jl 
parties. . •* 

10. Sketch and explain the general order of snbjeot-niattor ia Justinian's Digest,. A 
showing the attltiuial cbnractefof his larger divisions, Account for the position o/ ] 
any one or more of the following titles: De Pactis; IjantAe, Canponcs; Ad Legem i 
Aqniliam; De Aedilieio Edicto; De Aoi(uireudo Eorum Dominio; De Obligationibus I 
et Actiunibtis. I 

PDBLIC INTERN ATIONAI. I.AW. ■ 

Monday, itag IS, 1S90—1.SO-4.SO p. m. I 

1. Explain the meaning and force of the distinction commonly drawn between the ] 
"natni'aI"or "necessary" and the "voluntary" or "positive" law of nations. Qive 1 
instances of rnlea belonging to either class. 'j 

2. What rules relating to the original acqnisitioi; of territory are in fiirco at the ( 
present day T . 

3. "Had the French court conducted itself with good faith (in 1778) and maintained- ' 
■n impartial neutrality between the two belligerent parties, it may bo doubted i 
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whother the trpiity of onmiDorca, or even dhe evnatiual alliance, botwaeii t-VftDoe siu 
the United Hl.ates eoald liave fiimislicil any j list ground for a dealsr, 
agaiust tlie ftn'inei' by iho llritiali Guveroment." (Wheaton.) Give y< 
ngrening Avitti or UiasfseotlD); IVom ttiia etiitunient. 

4. A body of insargentB, wlio havo not yet beoii renognlKed as belligerBntB, att«iopt-,1 
to exeruiae the right of eeurohiiig nenttal vessels. Disiiuas the qiieBtiou of tb^^ \ 
liability to be treated as pirates. 

5. A belligerent stale sends an order for rifles to a. oentral firm. The raannhc- 
tiirer has not a nuiKcteiit atock iu hand tn nieot tlie (lomaud and oaka his goverotnuiif ' ] 
to be nllovred to send rifles intended for the goTetnioent seryice, for which there fs- 
no immediate need. Will no y oSenae have been committed against intematiOO^l I 
law if thia permisaioii is givonf 

6. What ofi'eethas theoaoupat.ion of a district by an invading focce npoutheiightf 'j 
and duties of its inhabitants, and how ia the occupation itself to be dofinodi 

7. Note the effect of the outbreak of war npon the following trnn-wctiuns r (a) A 
partnerabip between anbjects of the oontouding states, (b) An ordinary contract 
between the same parties, (o) A treaty giving to one atato a right of Ashing on the 
territorial wawrs of the other, (d) A treaty engagement to join in ettpprossing the 
slave trade, (e) An engagement to abandon the use of privateer 

8. A neutral ahip carrying military stores to a neutral port is arrested by a, belllg-i j 
creut. What evidence of ulterior destination will be held to jnstiiy the si 
what will he the effect of condemnation. 

9. Explain the nature and extent of the privilege of extraterritoriality as aaourded'4 
to vessels of war. 

10. A British eutijeut ia arrested and imprisoned in the United States (the hftliea?^ 
corpus act having been suspended by the President) on anspicion of being engaged I 
in trcaaon.-Lble practices agaiuat the United States Government, The legality of the ( 
President's action is disputed. Has .i case arisen for the interference of the Britialiv 
Government f 

11. A, a nentral merchant, purchases property which has been captured by a helligt^ 
ereiit ahip and condemned in a prixe court of the captor's country. The ship whiebr i 
made the capture had been fitted out in neutral territory and the captured propert;- .j 
waalviug iu a neutral port at the time of sale. Eiamiue A'a title to the property,. 



TuKBDAT, Mag IS, 1890— 9-lS a. t 

1. Irire civili oonstitiitrnm fnerat ut qai bona fide ait en q^ui dominua neu erat, ooOk^J 
crediterit eu;>i dominnm ease, rcni emci'tt vel ex donalione aliare qaavie imta OaNM'a 
aeeeperil, is earn rcm.,..uaucapiut, ])e rerum dnmiuia dhitius in incertii e 
Explain this passage with reference to the wordit italieiacd. and diacusa wUeth^ 11 
ia a correct account of the original purpose of Usucapio. 

2. Translate and explain: Venditae vero et treditae non alit«r emptor! adqniruiu 
tuTj qiinm si ia venditori pretium aolvorit vel alio inodo ei satiesecerit, velnti ttx.pl ~ 
misBore aut pignore dato, quod oavetur quidetn'etiam lege daodecim taliDltllDia^ 
tamen rente dicitur et inre gentium, id est iiire natnrali, id effioi. sed si ia qui* 
veniliflit fldem cmptoria semitua fuerit, dicondum est st.itira rem emptoris Stai't3 
What evidence ia there that property could be conveyed by Traditio at the time ofv^ 
the Twelve Tableau 

3. t^tate tbe law as to tJio nsrifruetory'a rights (a) to timber, (t) to minerals. 

4. Explain what is ineiuit by the pbrase "abuti proprietate" in relation to alaTtHJiH^ 
houses, and glcTdens Bub,ioet to H uaufroot. 

5. Translate and explaiii ; Nam et si fundi usua ftoctus fuerit legatna et sit agerj^ 
nude pulo in fuudum, cnjua usuh frui-tus legatna est, aolebat pater faniilias uti, yel.] 
salice vel karuudine, putn ft'iJKtnariuni hai^t.enus uti posse, ue ex eo vendat, nid)^ 
forte Bftliuti ei vel silvuc palaria vel hnniudiuoU usus fruutus sit legatus: tnnd euiiB^ 
et vundcre potest. 
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Proinilo a\ furte usiis fructna in annos siiignlos ftiarit logatns et iate aervus opeMUi 
taaaiocttvit et HtipulutuB eet ut supra scriptnia est, prout capitis minntione ». 
fiierit aans {tuctus, mox ruatitutiia, uiibiiliibit stipulatio jirorectaynii ad heredem 
redibit ad fruatiutrium. 

Si colouo tuo nsvm fructuiu fundi legaveria, nsum finotmn vindicabit et cnra 
herede tuo aget ex (Mmdncto et conaeqiietur, at iieqiie meruedes praeatct ot impnn- 
HBS, qnas Id oultnram focsTat, lecipiat. 

Si eztriineo scripto et eiaaDcipate praeterito matri defliiiDti deduoto usn Irnctn 
propiietas tegata sit, petita ooatra tabulas bonni'um poaseaaione plana proprietas 
pietatis respeatu matri piaestanda est. ' 

6. Under wliat circDmatauces (a) will an action on the cnutio uBufruotnaria be the 
■tile remedy of the domiuua pTopriiitatis; (I) can the doiniiLiiB impoae a aervitude oa 
land subjeut to a nan&uct; (o) can a slave aoqulro oa heir or legatee foe the usu- 
frnctuorj rather than for the doniiBus? 

7. "Coutracts are absorbed iu pacta," Hc»w far doea tlila truly describe the oon- 
dition of contract litw in tlie time of JustiuianT 

8. Deacrlbe the nature of aud the law relatiug to tideiueaio. What advantages 
had It over earlier forms of auretyabipT 

9. Does the maxim caveat emtor hold good in Koman law aa regards {a) t 
Teudor's title (A), defects iu the rea venditat 

~ 10. DeRne the delict of luiuria, aud explain, with iUuBtrattODS, the rule "patitoi 
aatt^ni'quis iiiiiiriam nun Bolnm per aemet ipanni." 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND niBTOBT. 

TuKSDAY, Hay IS, 1890—l.SO-~i.S0 p. m. 

1. What IB meant by the "Bang's peaoel" I'rane the history of the institution. « 
till tlic close of the thirteenth oeuCury. 

3. Describe the nature of the business transacted in tlie ancient oonnty ooui^' • 
WIu> were the suitors and what were their fimctionaf 

3. Trace the distinction gradually formed, In the courae of the fonrteenth century, 
between atatntes and royal ordinancea, and illuatrate the attempta made by the 
Crown, during the same period, to evade the demands of the eatatea, by manipnla- 
tions of petitions, by saving clauaea, by a suapeudiug power, or by actnal revoea- 

4. Deacrlbe the thrne estatea of Parliament at the time of their firat development 
in English cionatltutioual law. What ia the theory of the represeotatioa of eatatea, 
and how far do you couaidsr that it is practicuJly carried out in oor pteaent Parlia- _ 
mentl * 

5. Explain the nature and Jnrisdiction of the court of star chamber. In what 
sense may it he said to have exercised a permanent beneficial influeuce on English 
lawf 

S. "The separation of the Church of England from that of Eorae was a political 
aud legal rather than a religious reformation." Explain and discuss this atatement, 

7. Explain the terms aapply, ways and means, appropriation. When and hoi 
tbe principle of appropriation eatahlished, and how hae its observance been seoiiredf ■ 
How has its introduction affected the relations of legislative and execntivef 

S. Btate the leading provisions of thehaheaa corpus act. What defects in the layr 
was it designed to removof In what respect has it aince been amendedf 

9. How far cau the House of Commons claim to be the interpreter of its o 
privileges, and how far h.iait to submit to have them defined by the law conrtaf 

10. What olanaea of the act of settlement have been subsequently repealed I How 
"WAuld the constitutional development have been affected by their retention in their 
original furmt 
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Wbdnesiiay, May 14, 1S90—9-1S a. m. 

I. Describe tbe voriotiB agencies by wliiiJi the development of iDteinational law J 
is eflooted at the pTeaout (lay, and BBtlmate tbeir relative importance, 

S. (jeruiany being at war with France, ^giers is blockaded on January 1. . 
Engliah ship in lying there, on w^liiclt a French merchant is ahipping wines for si 
in Hanilinrg on bia own account. Her master now refuses to receive any more, a 
saUs on January 4. The mercliaut loads the romaindei on a. vessel of his own, ^\ 
wbicb he also ships some wines belonging to his correspondent in Heligoland, ancl')] 
dispatches her to Hamburg. A Gecmaifl man-of-war captures boUi vessels on Janui- I 
ary S6; and also, on January 28, a Busaian vessel bound for Algiers, hut without J 
cargo. On January 27 the garrison of Algiers retired inland and the Gem 
entered tbe town. A prine court is aitting at Hamburg on the three vessels. 'Wliat- J 
decrees will it make ua to restitution or condemnation, &-eigbt, and damagesi 

S. Ulustrate, by some deHnite historiaul instauce, the origin of a state iu ooti*. 
nection with the origin of law. 

4. Gains by his will appoints his only legitimate child, a boy under puberty, to^jl 
be herw, naming a tutor. He leaves to bis friend Maevlus, a very old man, tfaerigbt T 
to reside in his towu honse, and to use tbe services of his town establishment oliq 
slaves. He leaves the usufruct of bis estate in the country (unbuilt upon but a' 
equal in valae to the towu property) witli that of the slaves upon it, half to Dai 
a still yoimger child by a slave, whom (Dania) be eniVancbises by his will, h(" " 
the municipality in which tile eetiiteis situated. The residue of his property p 
to be worth nest to nothing. 

Aditio is properly made; subsequently to which Dama is adopted byMaevius, 
arranges with the mnnicipes as to the parts of the country estate, with its si 
which he and they shall respectively take, and shortly afterwards diea, let 
Dama bis heret. Dama continues to reside in Caius's town house and to usi 
services of the town slaves, as well as to enjoy the produce of half of the conntisr'] 
estate. The mtmiuipea bnild on their half of the land, thereby greatly intproviii^l 
its value, and sell their share of the country slaves. What ore the present rights wj 
the different parts of Cains' property, and what steps should the tutor take oi 
half of his wardt 

5. A Roman uitiKeu, in the time of Theodosius II, haa in his power two sons, tl 
younger seven years of age, each entitled to valuable property in right of 1 
mother (deceased), besides an emancipated son who has a lucrative business i; 
Greece. His own chief estate is in mortgage to Sempronius. He desires to n 
nephew (Titius) hia sole heir; to leave the mortgaged estate unencumbered to tl 
emancipated son for life, with legacies to some of his £reedmen; and in the 
the younger son in power dying impubes, he wiebes his share of the i 
property to revert to a maternal uncle (Seius). What rules would the draf 
have to bear in mind iu preparing the will t Sketch its outline. 

6. Describe the national church as a part of the constitution, showing i: 
sense and to what extent it ia "established" and "endowed." 

7. Examine the history and causes of the iustittttion of primogeniture in i 

8. Describe tbe present character and scope of the prerogative as a part qf tte4 
constitution. •* 

9 Explain the analogy between the laws of nature and positive laws. 
10. Desoribe the constitutional limitations to which the House of Commons li 
■nhjectat the present day, and discuss the probability of their increase or dimiaDtiooil 
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Law Tripos — Past !!■ 



BHaLlSH LAW c 




PROPBHTT (l), 



Thcbsday, May £9, IS90—9-1S a. m, 

1. Explain the policy tind tlie effect of ttie utatutM (a) Da YirlH Religinsia, (jj) Da 
Conla Condittonalibns, and (c) Qoia Emptores. 

2. Give a short account of the principal proceedings which hare been in use fiiini 
lime %i) time for the recovery of lanrta. 

5. Distiugaish in respect of couetitutioii anil jiiiUdiction between the court lt>et, 
court boron, and onstomary conrt. What ia the effeot of on enlranchiHemeutf 

4. State the BuocesBive changes that have been effected by legislation in regard to 
(a) tbe power of devising landa and (6) the formalitiea requisite for a valid will. 

6. What wae the principal question at iasue in BlteUey'x caaef Do oqaltable and 
axecutdry llmitationi come to EUiy extent within the rale in that CMet 

& What esceptionB exiat either at common law or by statute to the commoii-l 
lale that "every act of partiea ia void by which, if it were taken to be valid, the 
immediate freehold wonld be placed in abeyance"! To what extent is the rule ap- 
plied to incorporeal hereditaments! 

7. State the eucceasive steps by which fee simple estates have become subject In ' 
the liaiida of tlie heir or deviaee to the debts of the deceased owner, 

8. When is un executor entitled to sell the real rstute for the payment of debts ^ 
and legaciea t A teatator possessed of two estates by his will charged tliom both 
wl^ the payment of oertaiu legacies and devised oue ilirectly to bis son A and the 
other to trustees in trust for his son B, The two estates were sold by A and the 
traBtees respectively to C, and A and B appropriated to their own use the whole □• 
the purchase moneys, though without the knowledge of C. Is C responsible to the 



ft. What are the provisions of tbe third aection of the statute of ii'andsT Ais 
tchant from year to year of a form belonging to B, whose estate agent is C A and 
C with the knowledge of B agree by correspondence that A shall exchange hia pres- 
ent form for another, of whii'h he is to have a lease for twenty-one yeora irom B. 
A accordingly gives up possession uf his farm, but B then for the first time disseuta 
from the arrangement and refuses to allow A to enter on the new holding. What 
aie tlie rights of A and B, respectively! 

ID. J. 8. settlea landa on hia son A for life, remaindei; to the first and other sona 
,of A anccessively in tail mail, remainder to the right heirs of the settler, and ap- 
pointed B and C to he protectors of the settlcmc^nt. B died and C became iasano. 
A'b eldest sou D executed a disentailing deed to which his father consented ami was 
a party, and then executed a conveyance in foe of the loud to one E. On A's death 
£ entered into possession. He then died leaving a widow and a daughter aged thir- 
teen, and his widow took poBsession of the land. To whom does the land belong 
and for what estates or interests! 



KHGLISB LAW OV REAI. A 



(II). 



Thphbday, May S9, 18!X^^l:S0~t.S0 ji. ti 

1. Describe the several ways in which on easement may be created. 

2. What conveuants are by virtue of the oonveyanoiug act of 1831 implied in a c 
Teyance by way of mortgage of leasehold property by a person who c 
la expressed to convey as beneficial owner! 

3. How may a trust of personal estate be created! A, the lessee of a house at 
which he lives with his wife and b'>ti. indorses cm the lease these words, "1 give the 
within premises this day to my wile and son jointly," and sul>scribes his name and 
Ibe date, and hands the lease to his wife. Shortly after he dies intestate. To whom 
do the piemises belong! 
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4. WLat IbnnalitieH are requisite to (I) an agreement to assign, and (2) an aasign- 
mpat of (a) consols, and (b) ehaies in a limited cumpauyf Ahuviug agreed to traiia- 
fei* certain stock to B fraudulently arranges with C to trBiisfer thorn forlhwitL to 
liiiu instead. What steps should B take to protect his interestst 

5. Wliat is meimt by probate in common forinT Whatis thepractic&l importaooe . 
of the attestation olauael A dies intestate, leaving a widow, a stepmother, a 
brother of the half blood, a cliild of a deceased brother, and a grandchild (whosa _ 
parents are dead) of a deceastid sister. Au administrator is appointed, bnl Iiefotei.i 
distribution dies, having made a will, but omitted to appoint an executor. Wboai 
entitled and in what shares to the teHtntor's pervonHlty and hj whom should it bA' I 
distribnted t 

6. In what respects does a demonstrative legacy differ from a general and ham tt 
specific legaoyt A owed B £25. Subsequently by his will A bequeathed tn B ».'M 
legacy of £30 and died, Withiu three weeks of A's death B claims of A's exeontoE j 
the immediate payment of £55. Has the eset'iitor aay answer to the claim 
part of it f 

7. Distinguish between a legal and an equitable chose in action and betwecdi ft'^ 
legal and an eqnJtablo assignmeut of a chose in action. B owed A £100, and C o 
B £50. B writes to A " I assign to you the £50 C owes me." B becomes hankrupt^J 
and A then for the first time gives C notice (h; letter) of the assignmeot. Wlio ilt-a 
entitled to the £50 f 

8. Define a fraudnlent preference, A in 1885 is unable to pay his dehta as they 
become due f^om his own money. Several of his creditors are suing him , and one of 
theMjB, obtains judgment against him for £100. A, to prevent execution, pays to B 
in full satisfaction of his judgment the sum of £50, of which one-half is lent him for 
the purpose by a friend. Within » few days of this transactioE A Is adju'lged bank- 
rupt. B knew at the time that A was impecunious, but did not know that he waa 
being sued by other creditors. Can any claim he sustained by the trustee against B ' 
or by B against the estate? 

9. In 18S5 n man and his wife join in a promissory note for £100, the wife having 
separate estate worth £60. The note is not paid at maturity, and the payee sues the 
makers. The wife has in the meanwhile parted with her separate estate, but othei 
property worth £75 has been vested in trustees for her separate use, subject to re- ^ 
st^aint on anticipation; and this she ia willing, if she can, to apply in satisfaction aSid 
her jnst debts. The bnsband has an equity of redemption worth £25. To whttiTT 
judgment is the plaintiff entitled, and by what means, if any, can he get it satiafiedl I 

10. A leases to B for twenty-one years a tenement house occupied by weekly ti 
ants, the lease containing the nsnal covenant for repair and proviso for n 
Willi as a covenant for quiet enjoyment. B sublets to C for the residue of the ti 
less ten days. The honse is nut kejit iu repair, and in the middle of the 
serves on B a notice specifying the particular breaches of covenaut complained OJ 
and claiming compensation, and at the expiration of throe weeks, during whidl 
nothing is done, brings an action against the tenants in occupation for possession o 
the premises, and also joins B as codefendant. All the defendants allow jud§ 
to go hy default, and on A's demand the weekly tenants pay their renta to hii 
then for the first time hears what has occurred. Advise C as to his position. 

CRIMIKAI. LAW. 

Fridat, May SO, 1890— 9-lt a, m. " 

1. Give the main features of the English police system before the Couqiieat. 

2. Trace the growth and decline of the criminal jurisdiotion of the sheriir. 

3. Explain and illnstrate by two examples the efleot of provocation in extenuating' J 



oide. 



IS of a check ou a hank at which he says he has Ainda. J 
one and knows it, but has previously been permitted ti 
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Tba oheok ia diHlioni>red. Haa A obtained property by fttlse 

e tlirow ou tho doctrine of " constructive 

Qf lost goods by thoir tinder con- 

the preservation of life 



orerdraw his ai 
pretenses 

5. What light dooB Lord G. Ciordim's eas 
treason"? 

(!, Under trhiit oircumatancoa iloea thoc 
stitiite theft f 

7. In wbal cases doea the onxlssion to do acta tending t 
involve penal consequenoeat 

8. A honaeholder Imjs a revolvoi' for protnotion against burglara. Explain to him 
lie drcmnstrtuces nnder whioh ho will be jiiHtiheil in using it for that purpose. 

9. Xlnumerate briefly the euccesaive steps of a criminal trial, from the ewearing of 
the jury down to the aeutenee. 

10. State in what cases a prisoner is now admiMible as a witness on hia own behi^f ; 
and diseuBS the desirability of rendering him so admissible in all cmea. 

11. A priaoner is indicted for knowingly uttering oounterfeit coin. A policeman 
gives this evidence: "I found the prisoner in company with three men 'whoml knew. 
I atrestod hiin. On searching him I found in his pocket thia paper." The proseont- 
ing oounaol proposea (1) to put in the paper (whiuh is a ticket of leave in the pris- 

. oner's name), and (2) to ask the characteia and occupations of the three men (who 
are couvioted coiners). May he do aoT 

12. State the law as to the admiaaibility of ostrajndicial confesaions. A constable 
dapoaee: "The priaouer's father saw me arreat him, and begged hiin to tell the trntli. 
Next morning the proeecntor, Jones, came to the police ataticm, and I aaid to pris- 
oner, 'If yon have anything to say to Mr. Jones you had better say it.' Priaoner 
then stated • • > ," q^j^ the constable be allowed to give the statomontf 



I' CONTRACT A 






Friday, May 30, ISOO — l:S0-f:3o p. m. 

1. Ia a tortfeasor ever roBponaible in damagea (a) for a wrong which prodnoos no 
harm, or (6) for all the harm which hia wrong produces, or (o) to an amount greater 
than the harm producudf 

2.' Explain the dootrine of common employoieDt, and show briefly how it haa been 
modified by the employers' liability act. 

3. A advertises in the local newspaper "All fowls found trespaaaing in my garden 
will be shot." Afterwards on finding a hen of B's sitting there upon u nest of eggs 
he shouts her and places the eggs iu hia own iuuubatot. Can B sue him for the value 
of the egga and hen T 

4. What is an assanlt, and how does it differ from a battery f Can the family of a 
man who has been killed iu a prize light recover damages from hia antagonistf 

5. A, when convicted at a police court of being drnnk and Incapable, falsely givoa 
Mb name as "X, of No. 1 Strand, hatter." B, who haa a hatter's shop nearX'a, hears 
from a policeman of X'a conviction, and sends to C, tho proprietor of a trade journal, 
an account of the case, and also a letter maliciously stating that £ hod been 
oimilarly convicted before (which wsa true, though Bhad no idea of it). C publlshea 
both commnnioations. Advise X a£ to his rights of action against A, B, find C.~ 

6. What controversy was settled, and in what manner, by Fox's libel act of 1791! 
Has any analogous doubt arisen recently in actions for falae impriaonmentf 

7. A ball being given 'at X's honae, a carpet ia laid by his upholsterer aoroas the 
aanaeway and thence inaide tberailinga to the ball doors. A, going along the street, 
tripe over this and is hurt. In part of tho carpet near the doorsteps there is u hole, 
and Bj a guest, catches Ids font in tliia and is iiyured, ae aim are, Bubsequently, C, 
the postman, and D, who ia hiding in the garden to watch the arrivals. What do 
jrou oonsider to be X's liability! 
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8. R, when intoxii?n(ud, enttira an iun, bat ia told by the barmnid, S, to go out, and,! 
on his tefosnl she pnehns liim out of the dooi-. Owing to his intoEicatia 
not reoover hia baliuice and. falls dovrn Ht«ps. The fall k'Ha him. His only ielatiT(^3| 
an uncle, takes ont admlnistratton and euee S'e hasbaad foe damages, Whut oau ~ 
recovett 

9. A, on being pressed by B for paj>meot of a debt, writes to him ofFertng a 
Bettlemont some debentniee of a oompany, which be awuroa him is prospero 
Next day A loams bom hia broker that the company is going into liquidation, ani 
ftom B that he accepta the debontaree. B shows A'b letter to C, who, on the AiOl 
of it, buys the bonda ^oin B. The company proves to be insolvent. A eooa aftet-. i 
wards dies. Adviae hia eiecufora as to their liability to B and C. 

to, A baker opeoa a ahop in a lur.'kl hamlet. The farmers, dislikiog his politieafl. i 
iufluence, arrange to sell bri'ad at cost price from their own kitcbena to Ibuir n 
tive laborers. The baker's weekly receipts fall to one-tenth of their previoua vn^, ] 
age. Hiia he any remedies t 

11. Explain briefly the following phrases: Dsnmnm sine ii^aria; trespaas (m tti# 1^ 
casej troverj distresa damage feasant; recaption; act of state; jndiuiararoBticimit.-j 



Saturday, Jfay SI, lS0O-~9-lS a 
Write an essay or eaaaya on any of the following subjecta, not attempting n 
than five out of the twelve: 

1. The influence exercised on the early Komau law of property and in.heritailM.'W 
the primitive system of family worahip. 

2. The SQCCuasive changes in the law of England with regard to the limitatiollVM 
property whidi are commonly known aa perpetuities. 

3. The hlatorical development of the English doctrine of oonaidoTation. 

4. The history of the aaaignability of chosea in action. 

5. The contract of aale of chattels regarded aa a conveyance of property. 

6. Appeal (including new trial) in criminal c 
and the constitution of the court. 

7. The regiatration of titles to land. 

8. Draw a comporison between Federal Government in the United States ao<E;tn 
Switzerland. 

9. Describe the nature und working of the chief controlling agencies by wliioli 14 
colonial and imperial legislatures are kept in harmony. 

10. Discnss the proper treatment of fraudulent bankmptcy by law ! 
(a) With reference to the objects which should be aimed at and the respeetfn 

priority of snob objects: e. ?., restitution to the ii^jured; amendment of the off^a 
his incapacitation for the commission of similar offcnaeain the ftitore; thedeterraM 
of other persons likely to commit such offenses 

(6) With reference to the beat means for attaining the above objects ; e. g., imprlw 
ment, with or without degrading circumstanoes; liability of future earnings (j 
means generally ; repeated gazetting, 

(o) With reference to snch qualifications aa should he made on account of age, e 
or position, and of the degree in which the ao-called fraudulent oondnot ^ 
between negligence and design. 

11. It may be assumed that voters at parlimnentttty electiona a 
influenced by bribery in one form or another, by intimidation, by gross miarepre 
tation of facta, on the part or in the iatorest of candidates. How far a 
methoda at present regarded aa crimiunl by tbe law of England, and how for do yi 
tliiuk it expedient that they ahould be so regordedf 

12. "Homan law begina and ends with a code." Explain uud illustrate by & 
other instance this recurring tendency to codification. Coiupare the "cbII"^ 
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Germany^ in that direction, at the present time, with the similar ''call'' of the same 
oonntry when Savigny wrote his '* Vom Beruf," or of France when Napoleon com- 
piled his code. 

ENGLISH LAW OF CONTRACT AND TORT. II. 

Saturday, May SI, 1890— 1:30-4:50 p m. 

1. Define a contract. Do you consider the words "contract" and "agreement" as 
synonymonsf How do Pollock and Anson differ as to the relation between promises 
and contracts f 

2. A wrote to a cattle-breeder, B, "I will buy your Jersey bull for £100, and if 
he 18 lucky at this year's shows I will at Christmas give you £10 pounds more, and 
buy another of your bulls." B replied " I accept your offer." What are B's present 
and prospective rights under this correspondence f • 

3. X wrote to the master of a college offering to sell his farm to the college for 

£5,000, bnt wrote again, next day, saying that ho had now sold it to the mortgagee. 

This letter crossed one from the master, saying, " I accept the offer, and will report 

it at next week's college meeting." That meeting resolved that the college solicitor 

should write to X and hold him to his bargain. The solicitor requests your advice. 

4. State the provisions of the infants' relief act, 1874. A, an infant, buys from B 
a horse, for which he pays £30; he also buys from C a gig, but on credit. The 
horse dies. A demands the return of the £30 and C demands the return of the gig. 
Are these demands enforceable? 

5. A, meaning to act as agent for B, buys a reaping machine from C. Show in 
what cases (1) A only, (2) B only, (3) both A and B, will be liable to C for the 
price. 

^6. Write down the fourth and seventeenth sections of tlM statute of frauds. Ex- 
plain the application of these provisions to agreements for the sale of chattels vege- 
table. 

7. Compare the characteristics of contracts by specialty with those of other con- 
tracts. 

8. A agreed with B to pay him £1,000 on trust for Mrs. A in consideration of her 
-withdrawing her petition for a divorce. Next month A became bankrupt and C 

was appointed as trustee. A and C execute a deed whereby, in consideration of 
£500 paid by D to C, they assign to D the goodwill and plant of A's business, and 
A covenants to set up no similar business in the same street. Can this covenant be 
enforced against A, and can B prove against A*s estate for the £1,000? 

9. A, a widow, promises to marry B on condition that, within a month after the 
wedding day, he will settle his Welsh farm upon C, her, only son. The marriage 
takes place, but B, at the advice of his father, D, refuses to settle the farm lest it 
should make C idle. Can C take any proceedings against B or D f 

10. Show how an agreement is affected by the illegality of (a) one of the considera- 
tions, or (&) one of the promises, or (c) the condition of one of the promises set out 
in it. Give instances under each of these three heads. 

11. Distinguish mistake from misrepresentation and from fraud. Show that the 
Queen's bench division does not now treat innocent misrepresentation as it was 
treated twenty years ago. A bankrupt trustee retains the probable amount of the 
solicitor's costs, and pays over the residue of the estate to the creditors. The costs, 
on being taxed, are found to exceed the amount retained. Can the trustee recover 
the excess from the creditors! 
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Hmtorical Taipoe. 



ECONOMIC HI8T0KT 



1. DiecuBs hoiT far Ramim civilization i 
agriculture aud inilustiy of the Eogliall. 

2. Explain carefully the naturo of tlie two-field and of the three-field syate: 
DistI aguish theOi from extensive cultivation and &otn convertible husbandly. 

3. Give some account of the origin of fairs and of the uatnre of the Ijnsinesa doiU 
at them. Illustrate joui answer from the history of auy one Euglieh fair. 

i. Examine the evMeuce adduced as to (a) the number of the population 
England before the black deatli, and (A) the extent of it 

5. Describe the Elizaljethan legielatioii in regard to apprentices and nagea, & 
discuss bow far it was founded on regulations pravionslj' in force. 

6. Give some account of the Hanse Towns and of their settlements in Euglai 

7. What were the fiscal and commercial advantages of estaljliBhiiig staple towirtS 
Why did Edward III order the Bta.pl6 for woo) to lie in England! 

8. Explain the objects of the mercantile system, and the means adopted for d 
tabling those objecta. Contrajit this system with tho policy wtii oh is pursued ^ 
England in the piesent day. 

9. What do you understand by capitalt Compare modem with mediteval opinio 
as to the temuneration of capital. 

10. What advantages arise Irom the use of money ae compared with exchange 
barter f Distingnish <J^fieient kinde of money and diBcuBBtheirrespeetiveadvanta 

11. What have been the chief articles of export from and impart into thlH a< 
{a) during tlie Homan occupation; (b) under Edward 1; (c) since the abolition Sjl 
the com laws) 

12. Contrast the economic aims and results of trades unions with those of c 
guilds. 



[N.i 



candidnte ma; write on more tLoii tvo of tbe follonine rnitttecta.) 



Monday, May26,189(h—l:S0-t:S0p.n 

1. The Norse invasions and settlements in the British Isles. 

2. Uonasticism in England. 

3. Chanoei and Lnngland as historical anthoritleB. 

4. FamUy connections as a political factor in the fourteenth and fifteenth centnii* 

5. Military tactics and the art of fortification in the middle ages. 

6. The union regal and parliamentary with Scotland. 

7. The rise and progress of religious dissent in England during the soventoentJl 
and eighteenth centuries. 

8. The aims and work of Cornwallis and WeUesIey in British India. 

BNGUBH CONSTtlUTlOilAl. HIBTORY. I. 

Tuesday, May S7, 1800— 9-lt it.m. . J 

1. "De minoribus rebus prineipes consultant, de majoribus omues." Wliai «' 
does Tacitus say ahout the primitive German asst^tnbliesT Examine the theorti 
which connect this passage with tJie origin of the Eiiglieli Witan and folkntoot. 

2. Sketch the Anglo-Saxon system of justice and police as it existed in the tss^fl 
oeutnry. What traces of family reaponaibility are to be found in iti 

3. Trace the growth oftlie jury system during the two centuries after the "San 
conquest, iUnstratiug it« various applications and explaining its ooiiBtitntioosl it 
portanco. Who were the "jurati ad arnia)" 
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4. Write a history of the office of sheriff to the end of Edward II's reign. 

5. "In primis concessisse Deo et hac pro^senti carta nostra confinuasse . . . qnod 
Anglicaua ecclesia libera sit, et habeat jura sua Integra et libertatcs suas iiliesas.'' 
(M. Carta). What is meant by this clause f To what extent and in what respects 
were these liberties extended or curtailed during the next two centuries? 

6. Compare the legislation of Henry II with tbat of Edward I with respect to the 
antifeadal tendencies of each. 

7. "It is most probable, on the evidence of records, on the analogies of representa- 
tive usage, and on the testimony of later facts, that the knights of the shire were 
[in the fourteenth century] elected by the full county court." Develop this state- 
ment. What light has recent investigation thrown on the medioival system of elec- 
tion of parliamentary representatives? 

8. "The authority of the star chamber, which before subsisted by the ancient 
common laws of the realm, was confirmed in certain cases by act of Parliament" 
(so. by the act of 3 Heiiry VII). Discuss the theory stated by Bacon in this passage. 
What other acts of Parliament, besides the one alluded to, bear on the Jurisdiction 
in qnestiont 

9. Translate and comment on the following passages, stating whence they are 
taken: 

(a) Speeiall tamen plentitudine, si opus est, bis in anno conveniant in hundrcr 
turn BQum quiounqne liberi, tam heorthfest quam folgarii, ad dinoscendum scilicet 
inter ca)tera si decanisd plensd sint. 

(h) Clerici rectati et accusati de quacungue re, summoniti a justitia regis veniant 
in curiam ipsius, responsuri ibidem *do hoc unde videbitur curiai regis quod ibidem 
Bit respondendum, et in curia ecclesiastica unde videbitur quod ibidem sit respon- 
dendum . . . et si clericus convictus vel confessus fuerit, non debet de cetero eum 
ecolesia tneri. 

(o) Habet enim [Scaccarium] hoc commune cum Jx>sa doniiiii regis curia, in qua 
ipse in propria persona jura decemit, quod nee recordationi ncc sentential in eo 
lat» licet alicui contradicere. Huio autem curiae tam insignis auctoritas est, turn 
propter regisB imaginis excellentiam qua) in sigillo ejus de thcsauro indi vidua lege 
servatur, tum propter eos qui assident, ut dictum est, quorum solertia totius regni 
status indemnis servatur. 

(d) Communia placita non sequantur curiam nostram sed teneantur in aliquo 
loco certo . . . NuUus vicecomes, constabularis, coronatores vel alii ballivi uostri 
teneant placita corouu) nostra. 

(e) Bons escha^turs seient mis. E ke il ne prengcnt reus des bens as morz, de 
queles teres deivent cstro en la main lo rei . . . Ne tallage no autre chose ne prenge, 
fors si come il devera solum la chartre de franchise. 

(/) E ausi avoms grante pur nous e pur uos heirs as crccvesques ... e as autres 
gentz de seinte eglise, et as contes et barons et a tote la comniunaute de la terre, qo 
mes pur nule busoigne tieu manere des aides, mises, ne x)rise8 de notre roiaume ne 
prendroms, fors qe par commun assent de tut le roiaume et a commun profit de 
mesme le roiaume, sauve Ics auncienes aides et prises dues et custumees. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
[N. B.— Not more than eight or nine questious to be attempted.] 

Tuesday, May 27, 1890—l:S0-4:S0p, m, 
1. Show how far the views of Aristotle as to the origin of society are confirmed by 

recent investigators. 
9. Discuss the importance of education as a function of the state in ancient and 

modern times. 
3. In what various ways has feudalism arisen in Europe? 
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uiaat BbittjB lowa.rd roliyionB estai 



» 



I. Comparo tbe attitndea of moAorn aud a 
menta. 

5. What modoni cosstttittional ideas may be trnced to Roiuan originsf 

6. Show how tlie cuntrol of the puhlic purse has affeoted the Byetem of goTij 
luent in the diffureut states of modem Eiinipe. 

7. Examiue Dluntachli's criticiHms of Euglieh political forma and Ideals. 

8. DiaouHa the contraata poiuted oat by Ulimtenhli between n uiudieval aud a 

9. " Between the various olassea of n modern state, tile balance of property d 
luiiies the balance of power," Diacnse tbis propositiiiii. 

10. Show the main diflerencea between the parliamentary govdiiiriieiit of G 
Britain and the conatitutional govemnieiite of France and the Oerman Empire 
Bpo(!tively. 

II. In what poiuts does the socinlism of any moderu tlicoriat differ from tha*1| 
cuHsBil by the aneienta! 

12. What safeguards or 
raoj, and with what snoe 



adopted in nioilern states agaiust the dangers of den 



CONBTITOTTO Nil, 



Wbi 



May as, 18ao~9-lS a. 

1, What points were in diapute between Charlca 1 and his first three parliameafi 
How have any of those points been dealt with \>j anbsequeat legislation f 

2. Describe in outline the several constitutions ander which England was gov- 
erned between the death of Charles I and the abdication of Eiohaj'd Cromwell, 
What prinoiples or iastitntions that have since been in vigor originated under the 
Commonwealth. 

^. What effect has or had the demise of the Crown on the eiiHtence of Parliament 
by eonetitntional doctrine or by statute law? In what mataucea has there bean 
some defect in the usual royal authority for holding a parliuai(-nt, and how has the 
case been dealt witht 

4. At the date of the act of aettleaient, whjit persons were nearer the throne in 
hereditary snnuession tlian the Printoss Sophiaf Describe and illustrate the pturt 
which English sovereigns have personally played since that dattt, whether by the 
exercise of legal prerogatives or by iuflnence. 

5. Traee the restraint or freedom of political writing &om the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth to the present time, giving the most important enactments bear- 
ing on it either directly or indirectly, 

6. Enumerate the privileges of Parliament under appropriate heads, both as now 
existing and aa at any time claimed. 

7. What conditions has it been nece^ary at different times that a member of Par- 
liament should aatisfy, aa to connection with his constitnoncy, property, or religious 
belief^ Is any snoh condition necessary now, directly or indirectly^ 

8. Give a short account of the principal forms of mnnicipal constitution in En- 
glish boroughs, before and since _the mnnicipal reform act of William IV, and of the 
various franchises under which borough meinb«B of Parliament have been elected 
from the earliest timea to the present. 

9. Distingaish, giving examples of each, between Crown colonies, proprietary col* 
onies, and colonies founded by simple emigration. Wliat has been or is the relation 
of each oIa«s to tlie British Parliament in legal theory, in constitutional theory, and 
in practiced On what does it depend what criminal and private civil law prevails 
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ESSAYg. 
[Write an essay on one of the following suljeots.] 

Wednesday, May gS, 1890— 1:30-4:30 p, m, 

1. The contribntion made by chivalry to modem character and ethical doctrine. 

2. VoxpapuU vox Dei. 

3. The differences between the East and West in habits of thought and character 
and in institutions. 

4. The political action of the modem press in Europe. 

5. The abiding influences of race and speech, as shown in the religious divisions of 
Europe. 

6. I/Mtat e'est moi, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

[N. B. — ^Kot more than eight or nine questions to be attempted.] 

Thursday, May 29, 1890— 9-lS a, m, 

1. Define wealth ; enumerate the chief kinds or parts of national wealth and oi 
individual wealth, and discuss how far national wealth coincides with the aggregate 
of the wealth of individual citizens. 

2. By what eeonomists have (a) high rents, (&) high profits, or (c) the balance of trade 
been used as criteria of national prosperity f Piscuss how far any of them afford 
satisfactory means of measuring economic progress or decline. 

3. Discuss, with illustrations from history, how far a rise of prices is beneficial to 
a nation. 

4. Write a brief account of the controversy about the wages fund. 

5. Explain what is meant by unproductive consumption, and show under what 
ciroumstanoes it is an economic evil. ^ 

6. State Ricardo's doctrine of rent, and discuss the question of its application t<i 
the variations of mediaeval rents. 

7. Enumerate the chief conditions that bring about a rapid increase of population. 
How for, according to Malthus, is such increase an evil ? 

8. What is meant by bimetallism? What difficulties are there in the way of in- 
troducing itf 

9. Show precisely how the raising of the bank rate tends to affect the reserve in 
the Bank of England. 

10. Distinguish diflferent senses of "equality of taxation '^ and discuss whether a 
progressive income tax would be a good tax according to Adam Smith's four maxims. 

11. On what different grounds has the imposition or maintenance of protective 
tariffs been advocated at different times f What arguments are used in favor of pro- 
tection of manufactures (a) in the United States, (6) in Australia; and of protection 
of agriculture in Ireland! Would any of the arguments alleged in these cases hold 
good in the case of England? 

12. Discuss how far capitalists (other than land-owners) in England at present 
monoplize the means of production so as to extort gain (a) from the laborer, (6) 
from the consumer. 

GEHSRAL THEORY OF GOVERNMENT AND PRINCIPLES OP INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
[liTotinore than four qneations in each part to be attempted. Fold your answers to each part separately.] 

A. 

Thursday, May S9, 1890— 1:30-4:30 p. m. 
1. Define, according to Austin, "perfect legal obligations" and "imperfect legal 
obligations in the sense of the Roman jurists," including the definition of all terms 
which in the order of Austin's thought are to be first understood. What character 
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does he conBuler that religious and notal obligatioiiB poascsH in commoii with. 1« 
oneat In what aenae dooa he ose the term " duty." 

a. Compare a repreBontative democracj with monarehical, aristoi^ratic, andbure*. 
cratio governiueute, with respect to thepoliticalskill whiuhuauhislikeljto exlubi 
Give examples. 

3. State, as J. S. Mill gives tliem, the argamentB for and againeta second ohatnb^ 
aud on the best mode of composiog oue in England. 

i. What conditions are net'eusary for the suuceaa of federal government, aooordiid 
tQ the varlouB degrees of cloBenesi which the federal tie may aaenniBf Qive e 
ainpleo. What provisious or means are there in lie United Stat-ea for enforcing obed 
oiiuu to Federal laws and judgmenta on the oitizeus of Uie aeveral States. 

5. Explain, with illiialratiouB, "the separation of powen" and "administratis 
law," aa those turraa are ujidLTstood in France, Haa the theory whiob they tnyoM 
ever been asserted iu England) 

6. How arc the couutitutiona of England and the United States respectively t 
lilted to lawt Dues any general charaoter belong to the ralea which inEnglai 
are called conatitutioualf 



1. What conditiona were necessary to be fulfilled iu the Emopean world before a! 
international law such as now eslats could ariae in itt When did the I 
world begin to present such covditiouaT What soaroee antecedent to that t 
have contributed to modem inturuationat law T 

2. Diatinguish between complete recognition of a new state and reoognitioit 61 
belligerent lights. What conditiona are necessary for these respective stages o 
recognition I Give examples. 

3. Huw does a civilised state acqnire title as against other civilized states, to tt 
ritory inhabited by savage or barbarons peoples? What rules were laid down obJ 
that gnbjeut, and on the acquisition of protectorates over such peoples, by the Aftt*} 
can Conference of Berlin in 1SS5T And within what geographical limits 1 
declared to he applicable t 

4. How ia war usually comniencedf From what point of time in the var 
which may be' put do the legal conBeqneoces of a state of war run, (1) aa betwee 
the belligerents; (2) as between belhgerents and neutrals 1 

5. What rules or principles limit the.deatructiun of enemy's property, pnblioi 
prinvte, (1} io places oounpied by an invader; (2) in attacklug places with aview j 
occupation; (3) apart from occapation or attack with a view to ucoupationi 

.. 6. What were the four points of the Declaration of Paris, 1856t 8tal« ahorUj 
how they differed from previous law, or were related to previous cimtrnvursieB abo 
the law. What states have adhered to the DeclarationT Is it open for a 
which bus adhered to the Declaration to withdraw from iti 
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FitiDAV, Mas ^0, 1S30—9-1S a. m, 

1. State the terms of the treaty of Edinburgh and explain the circiunstancea whielt)| 
rendered Mary unwilling to ratify it. 

2. Describe the circnmstouoes which led to the condemnation of the Dnke c 
Norfolk. 

3. Give some account of the changes which were made in the law of treason anj 
the process for conviction of treason during the reign of GliEabeth. 

4. What were the prii'ileges of an amhasaador as conceived iu Elizabethan timectj 
lllDstrate {rom any incidents when their privileges were infringed either in Engl& 
or abroad during this reign. 

6, Explain the precise sense in which Elizabeth claimed supremacy in the Chnioli 
and show how the claim was regarded by the parties of Geneva and Eome, i 
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s0. ITame tlie principal auitorg for the liaiid of Elizabeth and discuas tbe political 
aims \>y wliich aath was acCnaied. 

, 7. Enumtrato the chief caBBB where Eliiabet]! aclively promoted diBaffeotion 
mmong the ftnlijeRta of foreign powers, and describe hor methods and results. 

8. Explain the preoiae attitade and aotiou with regard to the toleration (1) ol ' 
BomaniBts; (a)ofPi*otestftntnoncoufonniBts taken hy (a) Elizabeth ; (6) Parliament; 
(o] Couvocation; (ij) John Knox. 

9. Discass how the promulgation of the Bnll ugiiinst Eliitahetli affected tlie diScc- 
ent patties of Ronianista in England. 

ENQLAND UNDBR EL1ZA.BKTH. H. 

Frida*, May SO, lS90—l;SO-i!SOp. TO, 

1. What are the aourceB of infonnation diawn on by the compilers of the («) 
Parliamentary History; (fc) Harrison's Description T How far do yon regard them 
as trustworthy I 

2. DiacnsB the anthenticity and gonuinenpaa of the oastet letters. 

3. "The assembly intreat Mr. Garway to move his lordship no farther to urge the 
employment of this gentleman (Sir E. Micbelbome) and to ftive them leave to sort) ^ 
their linainoBS with men of their own qnality, . . . lest the suspicion of the e\ 
ployment of gentlemen do drive a great nurabor of the adventurers to withdraw their '\ 
oontribntions." (Conrt records of the East India Company.) 

Distinguish the different classes of society in Elizabetli's time, and explain why 
the East India merchants jegarded the presence of gentlemen with alarm. 

4. 'Mr-Wiseinanmoved, "Three-ponndlandandnnder to paySs.Stf.in the pound, 
and five-pound goods and nndur to pay It. id. in tbe pound, and donblo tenths and 
fifteenths as soon as may be," 

'Sir Eobert Wroth, " Thatfonr-ponnd land foil snbsidy and six-pound goods Ml 
Bnbsidy might be paid to her mi^csty." 

' air Francis Hastings moved, " That three-ponnd men might be exempted and all ' 
Athers above that rate to pay according to the rate to mafee up a full subsidy." 

'Mr. PhilippB moved, "That the four-pound men ipight be exempted, and four, 
aabaidies received from the rich, whinh should bo termed a contribution because it 
might make no innovation." 

Explain clearly the nature of each of these different proposals. 

5. Give some account of the encouragement io literature and Jiterary men which 
was afforded at Elizabeth's court. 

6. (o) What were the chief inducements to undertake a plantation^ (S) What 
were the chief obstacles to planting in Irelandt (c) Give some account of the experi' 
luent in Muneter. 

7. Dtow a contrast between Cambridge life in the time of Eliaabeth and at the 
present time, as to (I) boure, meals, and recreations; (2) subjects of study and 
modes of obtaining a degree. 

8. DisouBB how far the Elizabethan captains advanced the work of discovery or i 
&oilitated commerce by their expeditions. 

9. "Hence tbe memory of Sir Thomas Smithishighly to be honoured for promoting I 
the act in ISEliz. whereby it was provided That a third part of the rent upon leases 
made by colleges should be reserved in com, payable eitlior in kind or money aft«r 
the tat« Of the liest prices in Osford or Cambridge markets on the next market day 
before MichaabuRa and I^ady Day. And tradition goes that the bill passed tha 
Houses before they were sansible of the good consequences of it." (Kennet, Fa- 
roohial Antiquities.) 

Explain oarefully how this measure benefit'id the college property. 
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Satiibday, Mag SI, lS90—9-it a. wCJ 

1. Relate the life of M. Vipsaniiis Agrippa. How dnea VolloiiiH Putorculua c 
ftot«i'ize 111"' * 

2. Qlve so ntncli of the ohronolog^ of Augustua ae will ahow Mb perBonal c 
pui^ns, JDumeye, and rosidences, and tlie officua and titlea whii:li he liold- 
datea of bU bis oonsulahipa are not expected.] 

3. tlive aome aocount of Itoman religiim in the time of Angnatna, and of hia effi^ 
to reat^ire rolitirtou. Trace the growth of the fulta of the emperor and of F 
During the reigna now under ponaidocntiou, were divine honors ever paid to a 
living person except the emperort 

4. Pecnniam pro agria qnoB in eonenlatu meo quarto, et postea conaulibne ] 
CrosBO et Cn. Lentiilo angnre, adsignavl militilina aolvi miiiiicipis, 
aeatertiiim circiter aexaiens millieuB fnit qnam pro Italicia pta^dia nnineravi, et tA 
oitet hia mtUieus et sescentiena qnod pro agris provindalihns eoIti. ]d primiud 
Bolna omnium qui dcduserunt coloniaa militum in Italia ant in provincis admemorii 
retatia meae feoi. Mon. Anc, (apellittg of the monument). Translate this, 
were the dates of the consnlahipe mentionedt In what prorlncea were the colDi 
referred to settled f What became of An touj's aoldiers after the battle of A^tinmfl 

5. Describe the arrangements wiiicb AngufltuB made for the pfdice and the o1 
civic adminiatiation of Gome, and contrast them mth the pieriona state of thiag^M 

6. Name the principal auUiors whose works, written nijder Anguatos oi 
have come down to us. In what relationa did any of them ataud to leading politlj 
personagpst Compare the literature of the rejgn of AugiiBtua with those of * 
perioda immediately preceding and following. 

7. Draw a map of Germany from the Mensc to the Elbe and from the Danube ^ 
the North Sea, showing the relative poaitiona of the principal tribes and Rom 
stationa. Over which tribea did Germanicus celahrato hia triumpht Why was % 
in yonr opinion, that the Bomana did not permanently establish themselves ai 
the Elbot 

8. Leges retractavit et qutisdam ex integro aansit, nt sumtuariam, de adnlteriiat^ 
de pudicitia, de ambitn, de maritandis ordinibus. Hano cum aliqnanto sever 
qnam ceteras emendaaset, prae tumnltn recusantinm perferre non potnit, n 
demum lenitave parte poenamm, et vacatione triennii data auctisqne pra«miis. 
quoque abolitionem ejus publico apectaculo pertinaciter poatiilonte equjt«, acoitj 
Germanioi liheros, reeeptoaque partim ad ae partim in patris greroium, ostentaT^" 
mann vnltnque significane ne gravarentnr imitari Juvenis cxemplum. Camq| 
etiam immaturttate spousarum et matrimonioinm crehra mutatione vim legia n 
Bentiret, tempns spoueaehahendicoarctavit, divortiismodnmimposnjt. (SnetoniM 
Oct., o. S4.) 

'Cc f <niv Ppt^J) raiii iyyviiiievaL Till f^ "^"f tup yEyu^t^KBrun fftapiroOHTO rft A ff 
aiiTuv oil impcixovTo, irpooSrofr faiSiiilav kyy<niii tox^iiv /tcff Jn aid* i5uo(v kriibi AABfr 
ya/ii/aec TIC. TOliTfOTi kxiriv irfivruj lYyvaaOat rfiv yt Ti iw' avr^ liiroXafaovTa, i&itKayi 
raif K&pais h Ti/v toB yi/iov Cipav irti 'ir^L^pri, xaBiintp etnav, vo/il^erai. (Dio Caulna, I 
Rom., lib. 51, c. 16.) 

Translate these passages. Mention any methods other than legislation which Aa< 
guatns took for the improvement of morals. 



Saturday, May SI, IS90^-9-IS «. m. J 

1. How far did Charles sncaeed in reviving the empire in the Wcat. 

2. What was Charles' policy toward the Moliomiuedaii powMst How &r wasfl 
sncceaafUlf 

S. Wlint refonna in (a) the contra] (b) the local udmiuistration of his TeaJui n 
defined and earriad out by Chariest 
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4. Explain the politkal and religions position of the Oallican liiernri'h.v dnring 
Charlea' reign.' 

B. Note tliB ohatactetiatiOH of the Caroline revival of letters iu Gaol. 

6. In what woyB did Charles attempt to bring tlie Saxons under his Borereignty 
and oontroll Comparu his policy with tliat of Eugliah kings and Konuui eupQiurs 
toward similar foes. 

7. How far were the political position and dlvisiono of mediEeval Germany a result 
of Charles' feign f 

8. What cliaractnristit'S of the legendary Charlflmagne ate to be found in the 
Charles of history t 

5. "The Holy KoDiauempire is tbecreationof thePapacy." Criticise this remark, , 



BUROPK DIJRIKG THE h 



B FRUDERICK THE ORKAT. I. 



Satchdav, May SI, 1890— 9-lS a. m. 

1. What do you know of the at^ps hy which Prussia had attained the positioi 
which ahe occupied iu nlOf What were her relations with other powers and ii 
wliat estimation was she held at the time of Frederick's acoessionf 

2. Sketch the history of the first and second Silesian wars, showing (by maps, K " 
possible) the position of the most Important battlefields and of besieged towns. 
Wliere are Duttingen and Fontenoy, and what events bronght English armies to 
those placBiT 

3. What part was taken by Russia in the seven yeai-s' war, and why was not the 
HoalBtance wbicll she gave tu Austria more efficient f 

4. Examine the motives of French policy dnriog the first twenty-three years of 
Frederick's reign, and account for ita oscillations. What effect did it produce in 
Europe I 

5. Frederick remarks, "La corps Germaniqne est puissant, si toub oonsidires cca 
lois, ces ^lecteors et la fonle des souYeraina qai le cotnpoaent; il est Mble si voiifi 
UTfites votre attention sur les iut£r£ts diffdrcute et opposes les una am autres qui le 
divlsent." Comment on the above, and give some account of the constitution of the 
Empire in the eighteenth century. How wna it modified by the establishment of 
the Parstenbund, and what waa Frederick's policy with regard to that league! 

6. Frederick has been called a forerunner of the French Revolution and of Na- 
poleon, In what respect is this truo of himf Can the same be said of any other 
aorereigna of his time, and to what exteiitT 

7. State accurately (by means of a mitp, if possible) the portions of Poland ac- 
quired by the neighboring powers in the first partition. Was there any justification 
ftir the act) How was Turkey affected by it, and how did she show her interest t 

8. Draw a contrast between French and German oultnio in the days of Frederick, 
Who were the chief literary figures in Europe during his reign, and what do you 
know of them! 

■9. (fl) Give some acoonnt of the internal condition, of France, or of Italy and 
Spain (hiring this period, (6) "L'Europe entiSre," says Voltaire, "nevitgo6relnire 
de plus beaux jours que depuis In pais d'Aix-la-Chapelle Jusque vers Pan 1755," 
Discuss this statement. 

BXIGMS OF AUGDSIUB ASD TIBBBICB. 

Satordat, May SI, 189O—l!S0-4;S0, 

1. What was the state of the imperial family at the death of Augustus! How was 
Tiberius named in the will of Augustns! What official positions did he then occupy! 
And in what further positions was he placed, and how, in order to complete his suc> 
oeaeion to Angustnsf 

2. What parte of the Roman Empire were in possession of the Roman fi'anohiae in. 
the times of Augustus and Tiberius, either fnlly or with any restriationaf tiia^\ 
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onnfdrrei] by itT Of whom were tha nodi and anxilia wtrving id tlie }{omiui « 
composedT Are botli uf tlieae i^Iiibsos met with during tlie reigns under oonBider 
Btiont 

3. What are our original anthorities for the reigna of AiigiistuB (inA Tibeiini 
liVliii:li pnrta of tlieBe reigns are not covered by those authorities respectively, or li; 
tlie oxtaitt pnrtinnn of themT What authorities nhtcb have perished ore linowtt ^ 
havM heeu in the bauds of Tacitus and bis contumporariesT How is the chara,cterq| 
TibwittB treated by oar estant authorities, respectively! 

4. Kelate the life of Agrippina, In what language does Tacitus deseribe her cbti 

5. spa toCtov Kol nTpn-niyal ptol d^/mp^ai irepiiaxav ovtIiv jTruf ulj nwTap^Sg Ti tKXiiS^aa 
Zvcp_ TntvTUf fiv 'iireiToiiK^i tl Kar" V^'f 'i^pSy rivt liKtbnitaTi ijtinTiTiKTO. vVv ft t6 t» .1 
livaYivumdiimvv i>{ koI KOBton xal /ibvov Gv n'opapuv, niij iiaXieTa iiiu fi^Siv fM^t tl iit\ 

Toiri^ !rpooxa3.ei70/iffflii airdv roO 'Pijj-nilAoD ouj liri/toiiaea, oiix in iwepc^phvtlae 
iTrraJrelvuTO, iiA'iri iljft^r rofi jrpoffrurredSnJ ti iyv. tir*J* ical ievTrpov mil rpfroip ye In 
iliffoTiea! ol, kqI rifw xf^^ *"" 'tTefi^Qf, eJttc "Zj7mi'i icupa ii^," linipiir^trev dirto a 
rOOTO " f>ii KaS.BEt;" 4\&i <!" oiv Trorj ajpatTrSvri airp <al 1 AuKtrv frrtiOEllSsiii irptwfon?. (B 

CusaiuH, Hist. Eom., lib, 58, c, 10.) 

Translate this. If Sejauus had gone out, where was it feared that he nould b 
take himself t Who were ReguIuB and Lacot Oawhiuh of out authorities does Q 
statemeut rest that Sejunus had engaged in a conspiracy for the murder of TiberinVl 

6. Kclate the affairs of Armenia and of the Parthian Empire during the r< 
nnder consideration, so far as they were connected with Rome. 

7. What changes were made in the government of Judaa at the death of Her 
the Great, and within a few years afterwardsf During the reigns of Angnstns oaf I 
Tiberius what were the political condition and organization of the Jews, and ti 
immunities, in different parts of the Empire other than Judffiii. and what changcM^I 
took place in the policy of the government with regard to themf 

8. What do you know about the foliowiog persona: M. Jimilius Lepidus {not tl 
triumTir of that name), C. Asinius Gallus, L, Arruntius, Tacfarinae, Marobodanfl 
Julius SacrovitI 



SATunnAV, May SI, ISOO—l :53-~i:SC 

1. Translate and explain the following passages : 

<1) In quihus ad aures uestrae regalis potentiae intimantea, innulcscimua de Coil« J 
etantinopolitanae partibiis : eo quad in finibns eius gens Persarum innadentes at(]iu 
depredantea nenemnt usque in loco quod dicitnr Amoria, sexigoaimo milrsrio ei 
dam ciuitatia Constantinopolitauae. Vnde et praedam itiagnam comprehBndente&,V 
secnm detnlerunt. Et sinitt audinimus ittque fama fertur thiua regis Persarnm prln^^ 
copaetdux esercitui nefandissimi ipsorum existebat. Qui diim reueraua fuissetcDia J 
Iciqua uictoTia, elatns insnperhiamentitnseBtpropiionepto sno; et ab einsdem KJ 
ercit'OfautusestrexFersaruio. Et infra Persetumaltuantespugnareadin 
nepotc et thio diountut, 

(2) IJloB uero procaces ao ereticoa homines, qui tuam subnortere nituntnr orthor 1 
doxam &dem et undique te eoartautes aiigastiaa et uariae tempestates seminant, A] 
tolico iudutiia procepto simulqne apoatolicis inbntns diaciplinia sen salnberrimia ot^S 
thodoxae fidei sanotorum patrum repletna institutis, eos, qni tuis nolaerint arapleOii J 
tere reole fldei predicationibua, post nnam et secundam admonitionem sen increpk-fl 
cione&i, tanquam ethnicos et pupllcanoa daputans. habeto pro nihilo coram in&nni- , 

(3) Porro in ipsis regales opicibns ncEtris refercbatur r quod Offa gentis Anglonuq J 
lex uestrae direxisset regali excclleiitiaH significandun] indiculum, nt aliqni emn]f 9 
nestri uc ani ad nostra apostolica nestigia indicaront, quod idem Offa rex nobia HQg'-^ 
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gereret, nt per snnm, scilipct ud liortaticneui otiiuo snasioneni dob a sede sancta dig- 
nitatis noBtrae — qnod ul>Bit — eiceie debereminl et aliani ibidem de gente Destra ia- 
Btitueremini rectorem; quod ualdo uefandissimnm ac controrium in ocolia nestTM 
appamit scriptDm: et boo ouinino fatsnm esae a neatra excolleutia pto ceittsalmMi 
' dinosoituT 

(4) Vnde decua rogni fastis ot nomeD aniloi* 

aiixeral enlernifi reRihiis ot populig, 
Bi qsiboB uniu etat EadrfonBus Damina dlotna 

qui rai Aatorlse GolLlcUequa fnit, 
qui, dnm legntoB et mnnarB mittflret 5UI, 

TDBTidiLliat dici Be proprinni Csrall. 
Scotlurnin regee ipanin domiDuin nuclUliuiC 

BO Be sublwtDa Ipglus et fHinnloB, 

(5) Post Buaceptnm irapcriale nomon enm adnorteret mnlta Jegibus populi boI 
deesse— nam Franci duns babent leges in plni'iima locia ualde diaersaa — cogitauit 
quae deerant addere et diacroptuitiu itnire, praua qaoque ac perpwam prolata cotii- 
gere. Sed de hia nihil aliiid ab eii factum est, nisi qnnd panca capittila, et eo imper- 
fecta legibuH addidlt. Omnium tajnen naitioniim, quae aub eiua dominatu erant. 
inia,quaeacriptanonerant, deaejibere aelittetismandBii fecit. Item barb tira et an- 
tiqitigsiina earmina qnibns neternm regiim actne et bella oanebaDtur acripait mem- 
oriaeque mandaoit. Inchoanit et gruinmatieam patrii sermonia. 

2. Dive an aooonnt of tbe materiala at tbediFtpoaitiou of tlie Poeta 8axo and illiu- 
trate his use of them. 

3. Show ihim the Capitularies tlie legal treatment of the Saiona by Charlm. Oa 
what principles, religious and political, doea it restf 

4. Sketch the state of laad-teuurcin Gaul inCharles'areigii, asitia witnessed to by 
the Capitularies. 

5. Not to be translated ; 

In Vesontio quae est dlocesia Bemoiui arobiepiacopi, Heiinonins episeopua et Men- 
ogaldna cornea. In Mogontia quae eat diooeaia Heistnlfi archlepiecopi idem Heistiil- 
fas episoopiis et RiiodliertnB comes. In Treniria Hetti arch eipj scop us et AdaJbertna 
comes. In Colonia Hadaboldua arthiepiacopns et Eemnndus cornea. In Eemis Ebo 
Brcbiepiscopns quando poterit, ot quando ei non licnerit Ruothadua episcopua eiua 
nice, et Hrnotfridns comoa aiut snper aei nidelicet comitatus, id est Hemis, Cutalo- 
nis, Saeesionia, Siluanectia, Belaacua et Landuniim: aaper quatuor uero episitopatna 
qui ad eandera diocesim pertinent id est Noulomaconsem, Amliiftnensem, Toniimen- 
sem et Camaracenaem, Gaguarlus epiacopna et Berengarius cornea. Genonea Uier^ 
iniaA arohiepisoopus et Donatua comes. Rotbomagnm Willibertua archiepiacopua et 
Ingobertna cornea. Tiiroaes Landramuue archiepiscopns et Hmodbertns cornea. 
I,ngdnnnm Tarantasia et Vienna Albericna episcopns et Rihhardus comea. 

Identify the places in the above passage. Give an account (with sketch map if 
pMsible) of the provinces etrlveiantical under Charlea's rale. At what dote was tills 
eommemoratto iasuedf 

e. E^lain tlie terms pagenses, wargida, wadinm, banga, haribannator, homo 
denarialis, homo cartalariua, ad mallum legibns niannitus, marcha, centeaarius, 
iodicea, latro forbaonitus. 

7. Give some account of the plana of Charles for the future settlement of hia realm. 
On what principles did such set.tlementa restl 

8. Explain the manner and method bj which Jaws and ordinances were made and 
. isBned under Charles. 

9. What general provisions were made and maintained by Charlea for (1) frorrtier 
defense, {2) general police, (3) control and punishment of criminous clerka? Com- 
pue Mid contrast his regulatioDB on these points with those of our Hem; IL 
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Satdrday, May SI, 1890—l:SO—4:SOp. <i. ..V 

1. CritioiM nnd comp^tre the respective value of the original aiitboiitiee apectfle jftB 
for thlB period, EnuiiieTHte the hlBtoricol works of Fredericic the Great, aod bM^I 
what j-ou know of his manner of compoBifiuB, and of the difl'ej-ences hetwoon tUfl 
earlier and later editions. II 

2. St-Hte the reaaons and jnstili cations alleged b; Frederick (a) for attBokingl^ 
Austria, in 1740, {b) for luakiug the peace of Bruelau, (e) for taking the ofl'ensive iXLtJ 
1756. How far do you consider the reasons genoine and the jnstificatjuna HufflcieittFl 

3. Can yon illnatrate from Frederick's works any of the peouUaritios of bis ahara&-'>l 
tor, or his views on religion, philosophy and other suhjeotst I 

4. Translate and explain the following passages : I 

(a) "Le gran^-duc fut £Iu le 13 de Septemhre, an gr€ de la reine d'Hongrie et ds V 
roi d'Angleterre. C'itait alots h Bavoir s'il me convenait mieux de reconnaltre la-il 
noQvel empereur . . . on de ronipre eutibrement en visi^re ^ ce prinue, endti-.*] 
eloriuit (|ne je reconnattraia ni I'dlection ni I'£la." What course did Frederiet t^o.^ 
on the occasion referred tu t ~M 

(b) "Jamais campagno n'avait 6\A plus fSconde en revolutions subKes de 1^1 
fortnne nue eelle que nous venons de d&rire (se. celle de 1757)." Describe thM^J 
revolution B. ■ 

(«} "Sept aun^es de guerre cuntre preBtgne toutes les puissances de I'EutopwB 
avaient ilpeu pris 6pms6 lea ftnnnces de l'6tat: la Pmsse, lea provinces dn Bhln e^fl 
Eelle lie la Westphalie, de m^me que I'Osttrise n'ayant pn ^tre ilefendnes, 6taieikt|S 
tombi^CH au ponvoir des eutinuiis . . . tandia qUe la Fom(!ranie, I'^ectorat et iM-U 
confine de la gil^sie ^taient occupy pendant uue partie de la catnpagne par lesRna>1 
SBR, etc." What and where are the districts nieutionedt What meoanreB did FreS^ J 
erick taJie to relieve the Snanoes and to oblitemte the efTocts of the watt M 

5. Explain and comment on the following paseagoe; fl 

(a) "I luusorry I can not send your lordship a copy of the covenant and oapitulo-fl 
tion which His Prussian Majesty has made with the King of Poland, but the buIk J 
stance of them is . . ." (Mitchell to Holderuesse, October, 1756.) Give the circum- V 
stances and terms of this capitulation. I 

(b) "His Prussian M^ est J then made a comparison of the battle of Liegnitz with.'3 
that of Eosabaoh." (Mitchell to Newcastle, Augnst, 1760.) fl 

(c) " As this is the last dispatch that it will fail to my share to write to yon is* I 
quality of secretary of state, I think it necessary, and especially as Parliament ta" ■ 
npon the point of breaking up without any grant of subsidy, as in the former yean>TS 
to the King of Prussia, to enable yon to justify the King's conduct irom any mlsapa'^ 
prehensions or niiarei>re8entatian8 of what has passed in that affair . . ." (Biita ■ 
to Mitchell, May, 1762.) Give the substance of Lord Bute's explanations. -M 

6. Enamerate the chief negotiations in which Eir James Harris was concerned' J 
dnring this period. What light do his letters throw on the character of Catberliie:4 
11, of the principal persons at her court, and of EuBSjan politics in generalT I 

7. Explain and comment on the following passages : I 
(a) "I am now to epiiak 1« you of the most material part of luy instructions, to' ■ 

that most undoubted mark of His Majesty's friendship for Her Imperial M^esty, in. J 
offering to cede to her, on the most easy terms, tJie Island of Minorca." (Harris to*a 
Stormont, March, 1781.) ■ 

(6) "I should be glad to hear your Bentimcnts on the demolition of the bHTier 3 
towns." (Harris to Fitzherbert, May, 1782.) M 

(c) "The principal cause of my failure was attributable to the very awkward j 
manner in which we replied to the fftnious nentral declaration of Februarv, 1780." ^ 
(Harris to Grantham, August, 1782.) What hod been Sir J, Harris's advice legexdr- J 
kag this matterl fl 
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K. Give the cliiof sti]iiilatiotiN nf the conventions of Klein -Scluiolletidorf aud'A 
Kloster-Seven, and <if the tti'at.ieB of Breslan, rUa8en,Ter8aiIIa8 (1756), Hubertaborg, 
and Fontaioebloaii (1785). 

9. Translate aud comment on the following passages, stating from what treaties ! 
they are taken: 

(a) "L'lle doMiuorqne sera restitufie il 8aMn,iest^ Britannique, aJnsi queleFOTt' ' 
8t. Fhilipiie, dans lb memo ^tat oil lis se sont ti'oov^s lorsque la coaqiidta en a SUi 
faite par lee armee du Roi Tr6ij-CliT6tien." 

(&) "8a Mfyestfi I'InipiSratrioe do toutea Ipb IliisweB vmilant par nn effet da ba 
mod^atioa Oter jnsqa'anx prStfixtes rte ddsimion entrela Nation Polonoise, consent 
que dori^navant les Nobles Orecs-uuis et DissideuH sojent exrlns du E^nat et dn 
Hinist^ie de U coniunne et de Lithnauie." 

(«) "Toa8le8penpleBTartaro8,i'euxdelaCrim6e,dnBudgiac,duKabaTi, etc., . . . 
eeront reconnns par lea denx Eitipiren pom aatioua librea et ind^pendantes." 

(d) " Les hsutes Puiaaauoes vontTSutantes et mMiatrices dn prdaeiit Traits sont 
<ionveiine8 de garoDtir ft tonte la MitiHuii Palatine, et nomm^inent k la ligne de Birk- 
enfeld, lea TraitSs et Pactea de Pamille de 1766, 1774 et 1771 . . . ainsi que I'acte 
signtf BUJonrd'bni entre le Sdrtniaaime Eleotent Palatin etM. le diodes Dem-PontB." " 

Whbwell Schoiarsbifb. 
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[Yon RTO onl; to attctopt three queal 



■net Ihfl answers id each part bib to be 
Tuesday, June 3, 1890— 9-lS a. 



Pakt I. 1 

1, State fullythe tejieona for treating the peace of Westplialia as an importantera ' 
in the history of international law. | 

2, State Wolff's views as to the Bource and limits of obligation between states. ' 
"What haa been their subsequent fortnnet And how do they bear on 
meot of the mles of international lawT 

3. " The prantico of a iieliigerent power prohibiting all trade with an enemy is of 
Torj ancient date." (Twisa.) Trace the steps by which auoh general prohibitions, as 
affecting nentrals, branched into the lawa of blockade and contraband of war, and 
were limited to tboae branches. 

4. Trace snmmarily the history of tie title to territory by diacovory. Can that 
title be still in any way appealed to, in any part of the woridi 

Pabt II. 

1. Write iL Imef historical account of the mare claiinim and mare apertum contctf- 
yersy. Are there any signa of a revival of it in the present duyf 

2. "One chief reason why, on the whole, naval usages are reasonable and hnmane'- 
id, that the belligerents were checked by the nentrals. In land wars a nentral con y 
only affect proceedings to which he oltjectsliytakingpart in the strife; but from the 
▼cry first the belligerent maritime powers were prevented from going to the fdll I 
lengths of predatory destnicliveness by the authority of prize courts." (Sfaiue.) 
Diaonss this. 

3. Trace the gradual growth of the various kinds of diplomatic representatives 
and point out the tootivea at work in the creation of fresh classes of such agents 
from time to time. What difflcultjes attended the attempt to 'olasai^ them by 
international agreement, and liow were these overcomel 

4. Endeavor to estimate the effect produced upon the lawa of war by the ci 
each of the following conuaandera: Marlborough, Fre<leriek tbft Gi:fta.^U'i.-s%<i\^sa-o^ , 
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TcKSDAY, June S, 1890—1:30-4:30 p. -m. 

1. WTiat were tliocnnees of t.he warof nSOljetweeiiEtiglftnclainlUnnantlt 4T(nr<V 
was HoUund treated in that war by the powers of the armed neutrality! An4f 
what was its rnsult to hert 

3. Sketch the relations hetween the ChriBtimi powere and the Porte dnrittg t 
period of 1T64-1815. Conld it bare hoec said at that tiiiie, ns it was said i 
treaty of Paris, 1856, that the Porte naa admitted to the advantages of the Europe 
concert, and that violations of the iutegritp of the Ottoman Empire were qneattn 
of genera] intereati 

3. Discnse the question whether Aostria, Rnaeia, and England, reapectively, '< 
guilty of provoking the war of the French Revolution by wrongful intervention of-J 
menace of intervention. Wiat were the attitudes of the diU'eront parties ii ~ 
towards that war down to the end of 1792 1 

4 Enumerate the new atates whii'h were Bet up by French arms during the i^mH 
liean and Napoleonic periods, and state out of what teiritoriea they were 
what became of them. 

5, What were the provisions of the treaty and convention of Bayonne, May, 1806,'^ 
and the erentB and intrigues which led up to themf 

G, Describe the nnmints of opinion and policy which divided Germany during tl 
revolutionary and Napoleonic periods. How far did Napoleon avail himself of anj^ 
of themT In what respects did the settlement of Gerroany in 1815 disappoint Stein t/l 

7. What were the canses of the war of 1812 between England and the UnitedJ 
States f 

S. Compare the motives which determined the political grouping of the European 
states at the Uegiuntng and end of the period 1764-1815. 

NOTB. — In question 3 for Russia read Prussia. 

Wednesday, Jh'm i, 1S90 — 9-li «, 

1. "Bulgaria is constituted an aulonomotis aud tributary principality under the^ 
suzerainty of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan."— Treaty of Berlin, 1878. Wliafl 
authority or precedent is there for t^e interpretation of suzerainty^ What right? 
have been recognized om belonging to Bulgaria under this clausel Do tlie capitnlft-J 
tinns between the Forte and the Chiistaln powers, as to tJie atatns of the sulgeots iri 
the latter, still apply in Bulgariaf 

2. On what circuiastanoes is jurisdiction In criminal mattersdeenied tobefonndedS 
What authority to punish foreigners for things done outside the territory is 
by difi'erent statesf The extradition of an accused person being claimed by diff^ 
eut governments for the same fact,and the government of the territory in whlob ]u^ 
jp found also claiming authority to try him for that fact, discussthe order of priority, C 
as depending on tJie grounds of jurisdiction, in which those claims ought to stand- I 

3. Svhat action outside its territory, in the nature of self-defense, is permitted to ■■ J 
state in time of peacet Relate the cases of the CaroUiie and of the TirfiinxM, m&,M 
discuss the right of the Spanish Government to try IJie crew of the latter by courts ^ 

4. Can diplomatic agents claim any rights at the hands of governments to 
which they are not credited, whether enemy governments or those of third statesl 
What eases have there been on the suhjectT Wliat is the position of the member of 
a diplomatic mission who is a subject of the Government to which the niisslon is 
accredited! And what rights Lns that Government with regard to himT 

5. On what oircumstanc*s does the enemy chiiraoter of persons or property Ai 
in the view of prize courtsf Distinguish between domicile as understood in tbos^ 
oourts and domioile as understood in private law, and mention any difierences In t^ 
roiei about it which result from the djetiDctiou I 
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8. Aocordjng to the deotaration drawn op at the BruHaels conference of 1874, whnt 
Ale the uonditions entitling voiimtary combatatitii to the application of the laws of 
WKT in districts respectively ocunpied or not occupied by the enemy f And what test 
dtd the same declarution spply to such occiipationT How Civ were the conditions so 
laid down in advance of previous practice t Has a private aliip attacking an enemy's 
ehip of war any analoRons lightsf 

7. Do the peaalties for carrying contraband of war apply bo aneutral who carries 
it in order to uasiat the enemy in a war with a third power^n which the neatral la 
hta aUy! What was the caae of the Commereen, and what wore the different judg- 
ments prouomiced in it, and by whoml 

8. A vessel Daptured by the enemy is taken into a neutral port, and her restitution 
is there decread by the uenti'al jurisdiotion on the ground of a violation of its n 
trality in her capture. While lying in the neutral port she is condemned as good 
ptise by the prize court of the captor's state, which takes a different view of the 
&ot8 With regard to the alleged violation of neutrality. To whom ought the eonrts J 
of a third statu to regard her as belonging, in the different auppositiona which way | 
b« pat as to the order of dates in the action 1 

PBBaENT BULES OF LVI'KBNATIONAL LAW." 

Wkdnksday, June J, lUSO^l-i p. i 

1. What is meant by the expression "the family of nations"! How may states'^ 
gllin admission into this family, and in what respects does their positiou after they ^ 
have been received as members of it differ from their position before? 

2. The plunipoteutiaries assembled in conference at Vienna in 1813 declared with 
regard to the abolition of the slave trade that " they wove aniiflated with the sinoeta 
desire of concurring in the most prompt and effectual execution of this measure by 
all the means at their disposal." How fur and by what means has their desire been 
folfiUedr 

3. Explain the nature of reprisals, giving recent instances of their use, and show- 
ing how they differ from actual war. 

i. Point out clearly tbe difference between the legal positions of a nentral mail 
steamer, carrying only duly certified mail-hags, and an ordinary neutral merohant- 
mMi, whose captain has been induced by the known agent of one of the beUigerenta 
to carry adiapatch for him. What special indulgences have beun granted to mail 
steamers in recent warsf 

5. What remedy or remedies has a neutral state if the rules laid down hy its gOT- 
enunent as to the stay of neutral vessels in its ports and the nature and extent of 
the snpplies they may obtain therein are dtsregariled by a belligerent vesselt 

6. Enumerate the various ways in which IntBroourse of a nonhostile character 
may take nluoe butween belligerents (o) under the ordinary rules of warfare, (6) by 
•pecialpermissioui^om the commanders, (c) by special permisaionfromtheeovereign. 

T. Eiohody in the form of instructions to naval ofSeors what you deem to he the 
proper rules with regsird to the protection of British subjects in foreign ports in oaso 
of distnrbanoes in the social order of the districts where they reside. 

8. Distioguish clearly between arbitration, mediation, and intervention, giving ■ 
historical examples. 



PROBLBMB, DISPUTED POINTS, All 
roonly to nltemptthruDtiuPBtloDfl in ooob imrt; i 
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Part 1. 

1. In what ways does it happen that thnre are persons whose national ohara^itei' 1 
is disputed, or who are not claimed by any state as its subjects? What are thohasea 1 
on which you think it most probable that a general agreement might be obtained^ ■ 
obviating the inoonveniences which arise from these aauseat 
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2. Aisuming that, bf the negotialians betneeu Eoglaud anil Siiaaia in 1875-70 
(1) Englitnil roserved hereal.ire liberty of aotioii with regard to AfgliuuUtan m< 
case. (2) Bu salti agreed that Afghanistan slioulil rem BJii ontaido her sphere of at 
(3) Both Enghind and Bnasia reserved their entire llhcrtf of action mth regttfd £ 
what th 07 might, respectively, deem neeessarj for their security. ExplainfoUy il' 
righta and duties of England witb regard to Afgbanietan, and compare the poaitii 
with that created b; n protectorate under tiie geuerol act of Che A&icun oonferimca i0| 
Berlin. \ 

3. Prof, Lueder eays: "The laws of wur permit such exercise of ibrce na f 
object of war requires, and forbid its Inrthor and nuneeessaj'y exercise." Can a 
principle be nmintitined which would restrain the exercise of force in war irith^ 
narrower limits thiui these f Discuss the measures, depending on the answe 
a hostile power miglit lake against England, 

4. State the practico and diecn«s tlio rightfulness of pacific blockades, (1) as I 
twcen the bluckadcrs and blockaded, (2) as between the blookaders and thiie 
powers. 

Part U. 

1. Endeayour to assign an exact meaning to the phrase " sphere of inflnene&'';j 
as applied to a distriutnot under the direct government of any civilized state, noting'.'fl 
especially the relations established in respect of it (a) between the power vrhicin 
exercises influence over it and other civilized powers, and (i) between that pow^ 
and the tribes who inhabit it. 

2. There hns been a tendency in recent wars of an; importance for one or otheF fij] 
the belligerents to complain of the trade in contraband of war carried on by nei 
merchants with its adversary, and to argue that such trade, when it takes place 
lEirge scale, should be stopped by the neutral Govenunent. State the rales of iiit«>;1 
national taw on this subject and discuss the adviimbillty of altering them. 

3. A public armed vessel is lying in a port of a friendly state. A member of t 

crew, seeing a political refugee chased in the streets, rescnes him &om a mixed mall 

of police, soldiers, and rabble, and brings him off to the ship. The local anthontUCfl 
immediately demand from the captain the sarreader of the refugee and his r 
What course ought the captain to takef 

4. Discuss the utility of International conferences regarded as a incana of settling'] 
diapiitoB without war. ^ 

POLITICAL PBiLOsopirr ank political economt. 



[Xot mote Cbsu tbree qoestioDi !d each part of flio paper abnulilbeiuiawered. 
I. 

Thdrsdat, June 5, 1S50 — l:SO-d!SOp,fn, 

1. "ConstitutionB are not made; they grow." Discuss the truth of this saying, 

2. Does the iaflueuoe exercised by great statesmen on the fate of nations inoreaa 
DT decrease hi the course of modem history f 

3. Assuming the general tdIcb that men should he bound by law to fldflU ^ 
agreements and that states should bo bound by international law to foUUI tiief 
treaties, discuss the exceptions to these rules, and consider how tu the law of o 
tract ought to be a model for the intern iitionnl law of treaties. 

4. Discuss "the equal liberty of all" as a political ideal. 

5. Propose a definition of "aivili/ntiun" and examine the common belief that 13 
existing civilized states are destined to become yet more civilized. 

6. nlustirate the various methods of political science by arguing the qnmtlDill 
whether a democratic or a monarchical state is the more likely to pursue a o 
Kstant foreign policy. 
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■r 
"Anything pan heprovud by statisticH." Discusa tUis saying, and illustrate tlie 
Bud nbnBe of statisticB in economic arguiiioDt. 

2. "The beat lands in Indiana are probably as fertile as i^o beat lands in East 
Lotiiiau, and yet they yield nft anrplua in the shape of rent to the proprietors; uor 
will they ever yield uny ticiloaa inferior landa be taheu iuto tillngo." 

* Upon the above remark the following. oritJDiBm hfls been made : "Tbia is theBl- 
eardian theory of rent pushed into sheer nonsense. Can any person believe that if, 
in any country, all land were of equal fertility, no rent would be exigible, bnt that 
la case a piece of laud less fertile than thatalreody existent were added or leolftiined, 
rout would immediately ariaet" 
Qive your opiuiou aa to the truth, of the remark and thesoundneaa of the criticism. 

3. "Bat for war and the necessity of being prepared for war, all nations wonld 
long ago have adopted the principle of free trade." Criticise this statement. 

4. State briefly the theory of intemationftl values. 

5. Does it seem, to you that political economy is at the present time a prngressire 
•eienoet In what directions and by what methods is it likely to- make further prog- 
tesaf 

S. " Labor, therefore, it appears evidently, is the only universal, as well as the only 
accurate measure of value, or the only standard by which we can compare the values 
of different cumnioditiea at all times aud at all places."— (Adam Smith.) Discuss 
tUia passage. 

X. — EXAMHTATION FOR CALL TO THE BAR HELD IN THE INNS OF 
COUET IN LONDON, 188fl. 

The foregoing examination questions from Cambridge are need to 
secure academic degrees and prizes, 

ThefoUowiag questions are asked by tlie itms of the court, the only 
ofiSeial authority for admission to the bar in England. To tlie bar ei- 
ftminations all law students must submit, regaj'dlcss of academic de- 
gcee8 acquired at tuiiveraities. It is most interesting to compare these 
questions with the ones submitted in Cambridge. They reveal a difler- 
enee in grade and character which is quite in hanuony with the insti- 
tutions from which they emanate. The answers to the questions on 
£omaii law and common law have been prepared by W, D. Edwards, 
barrister at law ; those on equity and real and personal property by A. 
D. Tyssen, barrister at law. 

t Inns of Coobt in 
TRiNTrv Examination, 1886— Subjects of Examination. 

OENBRAL BXAMIKATJON. 

The Lam of Itfal and PeraonaX Froperly. — The elementary principles of the law of 
real and personal property, itnd the settled land acts, with reference cbiefly to the 
treatises of Mr, Joshua Williams aud Mr. Qoodeve on those subjects. 

-Epiify. — (1) Trusts; (2) spcoiSo performance; (3) mortgagee. 

CowmoB Lam. — The elementary principles of (1) the law of contracts; (2) the law 
of torts ; aud (3) trhu criminal law, with reference chiefly to Mr. Broom's CoramentA- 
ries, seventh edition, 1884; and (4) the procedure in the Queen's beneb division of 
the high coni-t of jnstioe, with reference to Book i of the aaiac work. 
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Aiintnn Lau>. — Institutes of Justinian, Bouke i and ii; Bouk lit, titl« 13, to t 
end of tl)U ^30ok ; Bouk iv, titles 1 to 5, InclnGive. 

Examiitatioa fur Studenlsliipe. — (1) lustitutea uf Gains and Institutea of JuBtiimai|^. 
(2) Digest: u, titles Xiv, "De Pactia," and xv, "Do Transaetionibus;" (8) histoigFi'] 
of Roman law; (4) principles of jurisprudence, with special reference to the w^t-"! 
iugs of Benthaui, Austin, and Maine; (fi) elemente of inteniatioaal law; (6).p 
pies of private interuationsl law, 

EiAMisiTioN Papers — with Answerb sodjoined to each Qiiebtios. 

BBAL AND PERSONAL PROPEKTT— PAB8 PAPEE, 



[ADBvei U 



oncisiJy.] 



Q, J. DesCTibo and distinguish the variouB kinds of conditional estates. 

A. The espression "conditional eatatcB" is not a recogniz-ed technical legal ex-i^ 
pressiou, but the words conditiun&I aud condiflou aie used with a teobiual meuuiii^ ■ 
in the following cases : 

(1) At common law it cune to be held that a gift to oiia and the heirs of his Ijody,.-^ 
and some other similar espreseiouB, gave to the donee a fee simplo conditional, fJi« j 
condition being that if he had issne he could alienate the land iu fee simple, bnt aa <■ 
long as he had no issuehe could only alienate it for liis life. This lawwasalteredai 

to freehold lands by the statate lie donis condilwnalibus, which enacted iu effcot that J 
ench a gift should confer an estate tail in the future. Bat as to copyhold landil I 
in manors, where there is no cnstom to entail, a surrender to the nee of one and th6 \ 
heira of his body still gives a cnstomary fee simple conditional, with the powor lUT 4 
alienation above mentioned. 

(2) At common law it was lawful to make a grant or luaae upon a condition, the I 
B&ict of which was that if the condition was broken the grantor or his heirs might J 
rei>nternponthe land and hold it discharged from the grant or lease. The example! 4 
of such grants given in Littleton ate : 

(o) A feolfment reserving a yearly rent with a power of reentry in cob 
payment of the rent (Co. Litt., sec. 325). 

{b) A feolTineut to one and his heirs with a condition that if Uie grantor paid thqll 
grantee a certain sam on a certain day he might roSntei upon the lands. This watil 
a primitive sort of mortgage, and the grantee was called tenant in mortgage (eeo. 
332). 

(c) A feoffment with a condition that if the lessee paid a certain snm to the leasoi J 
within a certain time he should have the fee, hut otherwise only a term of y«an'j 
(sec. 319). 

(d) A feolfuent on condition that the teoffee should, by another foofi^ent^ aetHe- 1 
the land on the feoffer and his wife and children. Direutions of this nature are ilow T 
generally held to be truate, which ju»y be enforeedby the wife and children, and noi fl 
conditions the breach of which gives the feoffer u right to reenter (Sec. 352). 

(e) A grant of an office of steward or the like, which ueocssarily implies a condJ- I 
tion. that if the grantee do not fulfill the duties of the office he may ho removed by j 
the grantor (8eo, 378). 

(/) A grant such as to husband and wife for their joint liTes, in which o 
estate of the survivor is determined by the death of the Urst (Sec. 380). 

These last two cases are called conditions in law, because the condition is implied' 4 
by the law from the nature of the grant. 

(3) At common law also a future estate, in the nature of a remainder, might bB 1 
made lo depend upon the happening of some condition ; and so long aa the evMit 1 
was undecided, it wa« called a contingent remainder. 

(4) In the case of conditions relating to the laud contained iu leases for years, the ^ 
benefit of them has been extended to atisigua of the reversiou by the Stat. 33 Hen,. 4 
Till., c. 34. 
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(5) With respect to coDditioiie annexed to freeLoW estatee, th<; statutes of uses 
has had the eficet of enabling land to be so limited as to give the land to any person 
on the happening of such a condition, instead of restricting tlio benefit of it to the 
grantor or his heirs; and the law is the same for devises by will, such being called 
executory devises. 

Finally, therefore, we may divide conditional estates into — 

A, Common-law estates liable to bo defeated by a common-law condition, express 
or implied. 

B, Estates limited by a grant to uses or a devise, so as to be liable to be defeated 
by a future springing or shifting use, or executory devise. 

C, Customarj' conditional fees in manors where tliere is no custom to entail. 
In these cases the condition is said to 1)e subsequent to the estate. 

D, The estate which may arise on the happening of a common-law condition an- 
nexed to a fi'eehold estate. 

E, A reversion in a lease for years, in so far as it may be enlarged under a power of 
reentry in the lease. 

F, A springing or shifting use or executory devise. 

G, The interest left in the surrender or who has created a customary fee simple 
conditional, the same being called a customary possibility of reverter. 

In the last four ciises the condition is precedent to the estate. 

Q. 2. State briefly the duties of an executor with respect to the administration of 
the testator's estate. 

■ A. His duties are to pay all the testator's debts, to pay the legacies given by the 
will, and the legacy duties (if any) payable in respect of them, to pay all the costs 
of the administration, and to hand over the ultimate residue to the residuary lega- 
tee, paying, however, the legacy duty (if any) payable in respect of the same. On 
proving the will, he will have had to pay a sum for probate duty, which covers the 
duty on legacies to children and grandchildren. The reasonable expenses of the tes- 
tator's funeral are payable by the executor in the first instance, in priority to all 
claims of creditors. 

Q. 3. By what methbds are mortgages of copyholds created, transferred, and dis- 
charged? 

A. Mortgages of copyholds are usually created by a deed whereby the mortgagor 
covenants, amongst other things, to surrender the copyholds to the use of the mort- 
gagee and his heirs, subject to a proviso making void the surrender on repayment of 
the mortgage money, with interest, at the end of six months. At the same time the 
mortgagor actually makes such a surrender, and it is duly entered on the court rolls; 
but in general the mortgagee remains unadmitted, so that no fine is payable. If it 
Is desired to transfer such a mortgage to another mortgagee, two courses are open. 
Either the mortgagor nnist execute a new surrender to the new mortgagee, and the 
old surrender must be vacated; or the first mortgagee must be admitted on the old 
surrender, and execute a new surrender to the new mortgagee. If a mortgage is 
discharged, and there has been no transfer of it, the surrender can be vacated by 
the steward of the manor entering satisfaction upon it, by direction of the mort- 
gagee. The same can be done if a transfer has been made in the first way above 
mentione<l. But if a transfer had been made in the second way above mentioned, a 
further difficulty would occur; inasmuch as an entry of satisfacticm on the last sur- 
render would leave the original mortgagee tenant upon the rolls. It would be neces- 
sary, therefore, for the ultimate mortgagee to be admitted and surrender to the 
use of the mortgagor, and then for the mortgagee to be admittetl. Of course a deed 
of mortgage of copyholds includes covenants for payment of the principal and in- 
terest, and the benefit of these covenants is assigned to any transferee. (Wms. R, 
P., Pt. 4, c. 2.) 

Q, 4. Explain the difterent etVects of executing a contract for sale in the case of 
real estate and personal chattels, respectively. 

8699 IX 
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A. Ah to real cBtato, the effect of eseentinga contract for sale ia tbateitliMIiu 
may foiniwl the other apetifloally to perform it. Tlin Ilur^^httBe^ may compel f 
vendor to convey the property, on piiyment of the pnrchuee money, ami the vi 
may compel tbepurehnseT to pay liiemimuy, nnilacceptacubvoyauceof tbepro 

Afl to personal chattels, Beveial distinctions arise. It may BOiiietimes be nei 
to inquire whether the chattels have beeu appropriated for the piirchssei vi 
conaeut. If so, there has been a sate; if not, there has been only a contract U 
If there has been, an aclnal eale, and the goods are unique, such as an antiqne i 
oaity, not procurable in the open market, then the case TCBcmblea a sale of laud, al 
the purchaser may compel a specific delivery of tlie article. Indeed, the tbeoryd 
the taw is, that when a, contract for sale is duly esectited and the artieie ie 
prlated for the purchaser with his coneent, the legal property in the articte, ( 
spending to the legal estate in land, vests at once in tlie purcbnser, subject i^ 
vendor's lien for any purchase money remaining unpaid. In all snoh casOA, tJ 
fore, the court has a discretion to order specific delivery of the article; ; 
seller can ene for ths whole price, he tendering the article on payment thereoil - 
when the article has not been appropriated for the pnrclioBer with his oi 
party can only sue for such damage as he may sustain. That is to say, the vi 
can only sue for the exoesa of the price agreed to by the purehaHnr, over the pe 
which lie can sell Uie like goods in the market; and the purchaser can only si 
the excess of the price he has to pay in the market over the price at which theM 
agreed to supply the goods. In the former case interest on the purchase mono;;; M 
the latter case damnges for delay In procnring the goods may also be c ~ 
would ordinarily be awarded, 

Kven when peieonal chattels are appropriated for the purchaser with his ooi 
Slid the vendor omits to deliver them, the court usually grants damnges od 
ciple above mentioued if the goods are such as can be readily procured in the 
ket. {Wma. P. P., Ft. 1, c. 3.) 

Q. 5. Enumerate and classify the difTerent kinds of powers for sale. 

A. The principal instances of powers of sale are the following : 

(1) A power of sale in a mortgage. In thia case the legal estate ia usually V' 
in the mortgagee, and would pass to any purchaser &om him without any pow» 
But the power is required to destroy the mortgagor's ef^uitj of redemption 
to the purchaser the complete beneficial iuterest in the property. A statul 
of sale is now annesed to every mortgage which is made by deed; and thia si 
tory power is, in other respects, the same in kind as an express power in tlie 

(2) A power of sale in a aettlement. Such a power is usually given to tl 
who take no estate whatever ju the land. It ia a power to appoint the legal et 

in the land to a purchaser under the statute of uses, and revoke or supersede til 
uses and truata of the settlement with respect to the land aold, 

(3) A power to sell land to pay debts, given to executora or trustees oipreesly ti 
a will, or impliedly by means of a charge of debts upon the land. Here aj 
donees of the power take no estate in the land, but have power on a sale toappoil 
the land to a purchaser, 

(4) The power possessed by the court to sell the land of a deceased debtor to pi 
his debts, when he has not given any person or peraoiis the power so to do. 

(5) The power given by tlie settled land act to a tenant for life to eell and oonvj 
settled laud on payment of the purchase money to trustees or into court. Here t| 
tenant for life usually has a legal eatate for life, and to that extent he could 0) 
the legal eatate without any power; but the act atithorizes him to convey the wlM 
fee, so far aa it ia comprised in the aettlemont. 

Q. 6. Explain the meaning of these terms : Franchise, copyright, and teuaut>ri 
A. The word fVancbii^e is used in ordinary laiiguivge to indicate a right of t 
Vut in legal language it also ipoons a privilege uf the L'ruwti, wUiuh lia9 b^w tp 
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s snbjcpt, ui Las been oujojed solong that a Crown grant, mny be prcsiinied. Th« 
most impoTtaut frajtchiseB whicL are ntniiil to exist are, rights of forest and fisber- 
teij rights to hold markota, to levy tolls, to take waifs and strayB, (Smith, B, i 
P. P., 3d ed., 53.) 

Copyright is the right to multiply cnpioa of a boo^ picture, or design; B.nd theJ 
"Word has been extended to dramatic copyright, or the right to act a play, and muKi>g 
eal Goppright", oi the right to play a piece of muHic, All tliese rights are reco^iii 
bj law. 

There are some manors, iii which the cnstom existB to graut copyholds for lives 
only, nsuoUy three lives; with a further custom whereby on the dropping of theV 
livea, the person benoflciolly entitled to the copyhold tenement may require a freshfl 
grimt for new lives, he paying a cnstomary fine. The person paying the fine takea 
the beneficial interest in snoh copyholds; and the grantees named in the grant a 
bold to he trusteoB for him, These are called t«nant-right estates. (Smith, R. aadfl 
P.P., 3ded., 133.) 

The word tenant-right is more usually nnilerstood to mean a right which has been ■ 
conferred on tenants occupying lands in Ireland, whereby as long as they pay tlieJT ■ 
reata and perform their covenants, they can not be evicted without beiug paid coni-T 
pensntioD. 

Q. 7. How far is It correct to say that a wan can not legally convey to himselrf 

A. The common-law mle was and is that a nan conld not by feofEment, grant, o 
deed of assignment convey ireehold or leasehold estates to himself for any interest. 
The difflcnity thna presented was got over in the case of Ireeholds by the statute of 
DBOs; the efTect of which was that a man coiilil express to convey fi-eeholds to a per- 
son named, as a conduit pipe, to the use of himself for any estate or interest, either 
solely or together with any other person or persons. J 

A further inroad into the old rule has been made by the conveyancing act, 1881)9 
which enacts, by s, 50 — fl 

"Freehold land or a thing in action may be conveyed by a person to himselffl 
jointly with another person, iby the like means by which it might be conveyed hym 
him to another person." V 

This provision still leaves it necessary to introduce a grantee to uses, whenever sfl 
man seized in fee deaires to settle land on himself for life with remainders over, I 

In the cose of leaseholiiB, formerly, on every appointment of new trustees, whcu'fl 
any one or more of the old trustees continued to act, it was nece«sary for the old'fl 
tmstees to assign the leaseholds to a provisional trustee on trust to reassign tlicni toifl 
new set of trustees; and such reassignment was executed immediately aflerwards.M 
The necessity of this double assignment was obviated by section 21 of Lord St.l 
Leonards' act, 22 and 33 Vict., c. 35, which enacts— I 

" Any person shall have power to assign personal property, now by law assigU'^fl 
kble, including chattels real, directly to himself and another person or other personlffl 
m corporation, by the like means as he might assign the same to another." I 

It appears, therefore, that it is stUl correct to say that a man can not legally conrS 
vey to himself alone. Possibly it might be held under the conveyancing not that alU 
man can not convey to himself and another as t«nHnts in common, but that would liefl 
putting a narrow construction on the word "Jointlt/." H 

Q. 8. What provisions arc made in the settled land act, 1883, with respect to ihiJM 
property of Infants and mari'ied woment I 

A. 1'he settled land act, 1882, provides by section 59, that — I 

"Where a person who is !n his own right seized of or entitled in possession to lanl9 
b un infant, then for the purposes of this act the land is settled land, and the in&ulM 
shall be deemed tenant for life thereof," fl 

The next section provides that the powers of the aot, may be exorcisod on behal^fl 
of the infant by the trustees of the settlement, and if there h& pope, tticnhv such p9f<l 
fon and in such nuuiner w th« coni^ loaf ofdef. ■ 
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Thfl sisly-firet seotion doalB with the case of a married woman, If a tenant & 
life is H married woman eotitled for her Bnperate nB(>, siK nluiie has Iho puwiMn o; 
tvttiatt fot life; and a rtstraiut on anticiptition da(^B not ail'ect-tliu port 
tenant for life ia a married woman not Sntitlwl for bcr separate nae, she and lior b 
baud together have the powers of a tenant for life. 

Q. 9. Deauribe the legal nature aud. incidcuts of jinrsouul annuitieal 

A. When one person by deed purports to bind hJmBelf to pny to :uiothor a 
sum per annum withont ciharging the payment of the same npon any laud, tbe series.* 
(if pnyruentB so to he made is called a persona] annuity. Snch a 
limited to the graotee for a term of years or for life, or to the grantee uid the heirs 
of his body, or to the grantee and his heirs. It was held in early times tltat a per- 
sonal annuity limited to one and his assigns might be assigned by the grantee so 
that tiie assignee might sue in his own name ; and the same result was orrived at 
when the usigns were not mentioned iu the original limitation. These decisions took 
personal annuities ont of the general cIsm of choses in ai^tion. 

A personal annuity limited to the heirs of the grantee descends on inteataey to hit 
hnir-at-law. A personal annuity limited fo one and the heirs of his body coDfers on 
the grantee a sort of fee simple conditional, which he can not aliene for more than 
■lis own life, so long as he hus no issue, but can aliene to another and his heirs gen- ~ 
erni, aa soon as he has issue bom. CWms. P. P., Pt. 3, c. 1,) 

Q. 10. State and explain tlie provisions of the conveyancing and law of piopeity ^ 
act, 1681, with respect to the redemption of perpetual charges on land and the difr"J 
charge of incumbrances on sale. fl 

A. Tiie fifth section of the conveyancing act, 1881, provides as follows: M 

"(1) WhoriOand subject to any incumbrance, whether iumiediutely payaMe ov9 
not, is sold by the court, or out of court, the conrt may, if it thinks fit, on the k^M 
lilieatiutt of any party to the sale, direct or allow payment iiito court, (a) in oaae of a 
an annual sum charged on the land, or (b) of a capital snm charged on a detwrnJO- ! 
able interest In the land — of snch amount as, when invested in Government secnii- ] 
ties, the court considers will be sufficient, by means of the dividends thereof, tO J 
to keep down or otherwise provide for that charge — njtd (o) in any other case of "i 
capital money charged on tbe land — of the amonnt sufaoient to meet the lncani.i. 3 
brands and any interest due thereon." J 

A further sum is to bo paid in to answer costs ; and the court can then declare thsfl 
land free front the incnmbrance, give effect to the sale, and administer tbe som paidfl 
in. 1 

Q.l. Where trustees are expressly required by the terms of theirfjnstto invest tIlB_ 1 
tmst money in the public funds, and, instead of so doing, they retain It in HuiM J 
hnads, what are the rights of the etsUii que iruH against the trustees in reepeet of J 
the money bo retained by them; and is there any, and, if any, wimt, difference in 
the liability of the trustees (I) where there is also an express trust lor aocuinula- 
tion, and (2) where they are directed to invest on Government or real socuritiest 

A. Where triiHtces are required to invest money in the funds and omit to do so 
the beneficiaries have the option to make the trustees account for the money and ' 
iDt«reBt at 4 per cent, or for the funds which might have been bought and the divi- 
dends which would have accrued upon them. (Lewin, c. xlv,, s. 4, { 44.] , 

If there is also an express tmst to accumulate, the triiati^e will be considered as 
having lent the money .md interest to liiniself, and will be rhargeuble with com- . 
pnnnd interest aciordiiigty. {Lewin, c. siv., s. 6, { 17,) 

Where tiiiutees are directed to invest in Goveriiment or real KectiriMi'n and omit Uf ,\ 
do either they are chargeable with tlie amount of tbe niom-j' and iiitci'dst. TIm»- J 
he:ietluiarieB have no option in this case. (Ijiiwiii, o. "siv, a. 4, ^ 45). . 

<j. 3. On what Heonrities, not espresaly forbidden bj the tenus of Ibeir Ii'iis)b,c(« J 
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trnsteoK la'\\'fiill.v iiivoHt truHl nioii(\v;aiHl in tlwve- any, iiiid uliat, limit to sncli 
power of ill vestment? 

A. Trustees, wlien not expressly forbidden hy tlie terms of their trnst, may in- 
vest trust money on any of the following securities: 

(a) Originally allowed by the court of chancery : Consols, and new and reduced 
annuities. 

(h) By act 22 and 23 Vict., c. 35, s. 32: Keal securities in any part of the United 
Kingdom, stock of the Banks of England and Ireland, and East India stock. 

(c) By act 23 and 24 Vict., c. 38, s. 12, and an order of the court of chancery issued 
under it, dated February 1, 1861 : Bank stock, East Judia stock, exchequer bills, the 
2^ per cent annuities, and mortgages of freeholds and copyholds in England and 
Wales. 

(d) By act 30 and 31 Vict., c. 132: East India stock created after the act of 22 and 
23 Vict., c. 35, and any securities the interest on which shall be guaranteed by Par- 
liament. 

(c) By act 34 and 35 Vict., c. 47, s. 13: Metropolitan consols. 

In lending on mortgage the power of tnistees is limited by the rule that they 
should act as a prudent man would act with respect to his own money. (Jnte, Vol. 
VII., pp. 144, 145.) 

Q. 3. Are there any exceptions to the general rule that a trustee is not to be held 
liable for the acts or defaults of a cotrustee in which he has not participated? If 
80, give some examples by way of illustration. 

A. The rule is controlled by another rule, namely, that one trustee should never 
let any of the capital of the trust property come under the sole control of his co- 
trustee; and if any capital should ever so come, it is the duty of the iirst-mentioned 
trustee to see at once that it is properly invested. If a trustee omits to perform these 
duties he becomes liable for any loss occasioned by the acts of his cotrustee. The case 
of income is different from capital, because in general any one of several joint owners 
can give a receipt for the whole of it. Every trustee, however, is liable to see to 
the proper application of income, which, as a matter of fact, does come under his 
control, and if ho puts any such income under the sole control of a cotrustee he 
will be liable for the loss of it. (SneU, 147, Pt. ii, c. 6.) 

Example : Trustees sell land properly and receive the purchase money in notes, 
which one puts in his pocket. There is not time to pay the money into a bank that 
day, and the tnistee who has the notes absconds with them that evening. The 
next day the other trustee calls at his house to see 'after the money, is unable to 
find him, and instructs a solicitor at once to take proceedings, but the money is 
lost. The innocent trustee is not liable; but he would have been liable if he had 
left the money in the hands of the cotrustees for a length of time and it had got 
mixed with the general money of the latter and had been spent and so lost. 

Q.4. Assuming the existence of a contract binding in equity — (1) In what classes 
of cases will the court decree specific perfoi-mance? and (2) in what classes of cases 
will it refuse to interfere? Give examples of each class. 

A. In order that a decree for specific performance may be obtained, it is necessary 
that the contract should be one in which (1) damages would not bo an adec^uate 
compensation for the breach of the contract; (2) the court could insure the proper 
performance of the contract; and (3) the performance would not entail any special 
hardship on the defendant. Conversely, the court will not decree specific perform- 
ance in the three classes of oases in which, respectively, (1) damages are an adequate 
compensation; (2) the court can not insure proper performance; and (3) perform- 
ance will entail some special hardship on the defendant. 

Examples: (1) Damages are a sufficient compensation for default in sux)plying 
goods which can be bought in the market; but they are insufficient compensation 
for default in conveying a strip of land near the purchaser's house, or a picture by a 
celebrated artist. 
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(2) Tho oniirt. can inauto the proper performance of Iho di'lSvery of nii articlo'c^B 
conveyance of a pl»l< of land, liut it oim not insure the proper pnrformuiLoe ttt a^U 
Bgrpi^ment to eiuga song or to be<^ome aootliOT's partner. ^M 

(!l| VVIioii a piirctiosL-r liy his own uegligeucs hid for a lot ut »□ tinctiuti nbeo Iml 
intended to bny aaotbei lot, the court refused to enforce performance against bOo. I 
(.Snell, Ft. Ill, c. 9.) jj 

Q. 5. Are there any eiceptionH to the general rnlo that tlie uoiirt will not ooayidj 
apeciiio perfurmani.'e of part of a contract uiilefiBit can execute the whole of it I OiV*^| 
an example of a divisible contract 'nliicb tho court ^ill decree to be epecificftUy^ p4i^| 
formed, and of an indiviHible contract which tlie court will nut specificEtlly perftimuH 

A. There are exi^eptious, but tbej do not appear to be referable to any clear primlH 
cfple. laLumley v. Wayn^ {IDoG.ii. & G., 604), under an agreement to aiiig aton^f 
tbeat«r and nowhere else during three tnontbH, the coort granted an JujunctionS 
against singing eleewliere. fl 

InDonnetl v. Bennett (32 C. D., 835), where the defendimt agreed to eeU allhifl 6it^ 
mfnse to the plaintiff and to no other manufacturer. Fry, J., grouted an injonOtion ■ 
Bgainet n breach of tbe letter clause, saying that tbe authorities appeared to estalb* i 
liah that an injunction might be granted where tbere was an expreaH negative oIuum' J 
whlcli waN Heparabln frutu thereat of tbe agreement. I 

laSHoka-v. Weddcrbvrn {3K. &, J., SS3), the court rofuuid to grunt sped fiopoFfonD-> ] 
ance of a contruct by promoters of a company to purchase a patent, when the con- f 
tract stipulated that the vender abonld give his services to the company fottwD'^ 
years, on tbe ground tbat IJie court could not see to the proper performance of the, J 
last- mentioned Htipulirtinn. (Ante, Vol. v, p. 33; Tol. n, 121; Fry on Specific P«f- 4 
formaiiue, u. lii; Kerron ln,)unctionB, c. 22, b. 1.} I 

Q, G. Are there any exceptions to the general rule that equity will not decree *] 
B|iOoillc petfonuanoe of contraote ae to personal cbattiJla or porsojiiil actst If so, "j 
give instances and state tbu giounda on which tbe Jurisdtctioii in anch oases is baaod, 1 

A. As to pcTsoual cbattela, fbc general rule is baaed on tba principle tbat iu gen- J 
eral one chattel can be made just like anotber; and tberefore it win be suffioieat. J 
compensation for nondelivery of a chattel to order payment of the coat of getting ^ 
another togutber with any loss caused by tbe delay. If this reaHoii ceases, the law a 
CKiiaes also; and it ia Batablisbed. therefore, tbat the court will order delJTerj of -J 
articles of special value, like a picture by a celebrated artist, the loss of wMch c&a X 
not be adequately supplied by another. It baa alee been held tbat tbe eouit would tM 
order tbe delivery of ahips to a charterer, but not their conveyance to a purchasar;,* 
the aasigument of interests in personal estal« uncertain in tbeir amount or in thetima I 
of tbeir paymeiitj l^e aasignment of patents; tbe delivery of title deeds; the traoB-. J 
ftir of shares in small companies, which could not be bought in the market; andtbti^J 
court will order a purchaser to accept sbareB, which are unmarketable by reaa<^ of J 
a lUbility attached to tbem. (Snell, Pt, III, e. 9; «B(e, Vol. m, pp. 265-267.) j 

As to personal acts, the court in general refuses to order their performance on thA. J 
ground that it cannot insure their proper performance. He court haB,howeveiy;r3 
ordered a railway company to make a siding, according to Its contract {Ljftton -r, 3 
Grwt Xorilum Sailtpay Co., 3 K. & J., 394) ; and other cases bave occurred in wbiiA .J 
a covenanter baa boon ordered to do work upon bia own land according to bis con* \ 
tract. (See WilaQn v. Fumesa Eaiiieay Co., L., H. 9 Eq., 28; Greene v. Wcit CtietJitrt •) 
Jtailvias Co., L. E. 13 Eq., 44; Hrlfc v. lilidlanil Railway Co., L. E. 20 Eq., 100; ttnd J 
Cooke T. CMlcolt, 3 C. B. 694, which lust mentioned has been overruled on oiheg , 
points by Hagviooit v. Brunatiiick Permanent Builtling Society, 8 Q. B. D., 403; ana . 
Auaterherry v. Corpora /inn of Olghatii,29 C. D., 760. Seealso specific performance i*- i 
fused iu WileoH v. Nortliantploii, elt:, Baitu'as Co., L. R. 9 Ch,, 279; and compat* -] 
Powell,, ete., Co. v. Taff Faie Bailway Co., ibid, 331.) 

Q. 7. Where a vender is able to perform bis contract in ita substance, but can not J 
perform it lit-urally iu all its parts, can he, in the absence of any condition or stinn* J 
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on th« Biilyirt, compel the piirdiafler, c 
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[U]>i'llod lij liiui, to perfoiiu Ih*: 1 
(iiB or conditions lu i>«i.li casol 7 
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aeeoiAiug to ttie dfHt^riplitiu of the piopeTly cvntiiiiied in the cuntraLt CaseB kavA 
ui*uiTo3, however, in which a defect in the title of u small immateriBl portion, or 
n deficiency in the Bcreage of some part, baa been held not to befntal, and thepiis-' 
I'hnaer has been uonipelled to take the property with un abatement in respictof the 
faulty part, 

On the othi>T hand, the gcneralruleiathatif the vender can not make a title accord- 
ing to the contract the parohaser may compel him to sell anch interest as ho has,' 
with a reduetlon in the purcha8i3 money as compcnsatiun for the tteficiency. lint' 
the court will reftise this if it wonld entuil special hardship on the vender or prtj- 
ndioe the position of olhera. (Snell, Pt. Ill, c. 9.) 

Q, 8. WTiatisthediflerence Letweentjie doctrine of the consolidation of seciiritiBB 
nnil tacking} Give an example of each, and state on what principles they respec- 
tively rest, 

A. The consolidation of mortgages is a name given to a right formerly accoidvd 
to all mortgagees, namely, that when a mortgagee held two Becnritios for twodebta 
due from the same mortgager, he might refuse tu allow one of them to l>e redeemed 
separately from the other, it was said to rest on the principle that he who woiiltl 
have equity mnat do eiinity. If the mortgager desired to exercise his eijaitubla 
right of redeeming one property ho was bound to parfoim the equitable act of pay- 
ing the other debt also. 

Tacking was a name given to another right — namely, that if a mortgagee hold k 
legal mortgage on certain property, and he had also made another advance of money 
ou security of the same property, without having notice of any other puisne incum- 
'brunce, he was allowed to taekliis farther adv«nce to his legal mortgage, iu priority 
to any other puisne iucumbrnnce which happened to exist. TbiswaHnaid to depend 
upon the principle that where equities were equal the law should prevail, fhe two 
pniane inrvuibrances were considered as having equal equities though un 
in time than the other. (Snell, Pt.. n, c. 16.) 

Q. 9. What is requisite to the validity against the mortgager's trustee in banlc- 
riiptoy or(l) a mortgage of a ship or of shares in a ship; (2) of a bill of sale of per- 
sonal nhatt«ls nnder the bi!la of sale act, 1883; (ii) of legal debts; (i) of Amda of 
the mortgager in the houde of a third person; and (5) of funds in court standing 
^hu credit of a oanse T 

A. (1) As to a shi]]| or a share in a ship, the merchant shipping acts provide fi)t, 
the registration uf the ownership of every British ship, and the registration of every 
nioitgage or assignment of the same. Mortgages rank in the order of their registuk- 
tion, and notice of a prior unregistered mortgage haa no elfcct. llie acts also pro- 
vide a form of moitgage, and direct every mortgage to be made in the form so pru~ 
vided, or aa near thereto as the circumstances admit, Meverthelesa, it may bd 
doubted whether an nnregist«red mortgage is not good against the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the mortgager. Equities may be enforced against the registered owners 
of ships, and the tmatee in bankinplcy standa, in general, in the same position aa 
the bankrupt. He takes only what the bankrupt is entitled to, and takes the bank- 
mpt's property subject to all equities afl'ecting it. In certain caacs his rights are 
extended by the reputed ownership clause, which bag hccn intiodnced into all bank- 
ruptcy acts, but, in default of any special statutory enactment, the trnatee iu bank- 
ruptcy stands only in the shoes of the bankrupt, and does not rank us a purchaeer 
fer value from him. (Wms. P. P., Pt. I, c. 4.) 

(2) The bills of sale act, 1382, only nppliea to billa of sale thereafter given 
Heeurity for money. As to suoh bills, the goods comprised therein xinss to llio trust 
ill baukrnptuy of the borrower, under the reputed ownership clause, if they 
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to rlie ixmstvaiuii of l^v liunkrupl. Sn- i^ityi v. r-«tiNfll (S4 C. 1>., ^10), IM wbivtl V 
vaa lielil tlrnt olber \>HU uf sale, ifdiily iLiadv luiil re)(intGrL><l, Hrestitl ggod agalid 
a tmatce in )>aiikrii]it(^j- oluiming under the roputad owneniliip uTatiBu. (BnnkcupM 
act, 1883, s. U, J (iii).} M 

A bill !•( khIh uuiler the act of 1882 in nlso.void as to^lia cltuttels c.ampiised theMfl 
niile^B it in iluly attested auA regintered under the act of 18T8 witLin seven daM 
Mid tiiik'xs itHtutes truly tUe coiiHiderHtton Tut wliich it wn» civen (a, 8). It U i« 
void Blt')getlier imleas made is tJie Ibtm given in tUe suliediile to tJie ftut (a. 9), ■ 
Ih also void altogether If given in coimi deration uf n Hum iess thitu £30. ' M 

(3) As to legal debts. The bankniiit^ry uct, 1883, a. 44, $ (Iii), provides. tlJ 
tilings iu action other than debts dne or growing due to the baaltmpt in the ooufl 
<ir bis trade or busineKs Bhnlt not be deemed gooda witbin tbe meHniug of thf> seotiofl 

'Ito result of tliia clause apiiciira to be th.it a mortgage of a delit due to thobatifl 
rnpt iu the eonree uf his trade will be viiid, nnlens iiotii;e (hereof has been given ;■ 
till' di-btor before the coiuiuenfeineiit of tlie lianklnptcy, ro as to tnke it out of tS 
riT[iut«d oniit^rsbip of the bnnkmpl. But a mortgage of imy otbur kind of dcM 
wiinld be goi)d without nuy suoh uotiro. Mun'over, lli^re does not appear to be an 
aliitutc or rule of law reiiuiring writing or auy foiiuiility for a mortgage of an 
lojrni debt, but it would be very unwise ever to disiit^iise with a writtpji assi^meifl 
*in such a case; and a powfx to ene in tbe nanio of the JiHslgner aboiiid l^e addedi ■ 
_tl>e ease is not covered by tlie jndiciiture net, 1873, s. 25, $ (i. But nndex an aBstgfl 
ment uf a debt on trust to get it in, retuin a certain Hum, and pay the siirpld 
to the assigner the nssignee may sue in hia own name. (See BiirHnion v. Ball, ■ 
Q. B. v., 347.) I 

(4) Funds uf tbe mortgagee in Ibebauila of a third iierson. 8nch funds, wheitH 
circnnistouced as not to give rise to a legal debt, confer an equit-able right of aotij| 
oil the owner. The case then comxis under the Sth section of the statute of ftaua 
wbich requires writing and the sign&tnre of the assignor for the aesignment of evefl 
equitaible interest. Tbe assignee of an equitable right could (dways sue in his qW| 
name l|pr such relief a« he waaentilled to. Sacb an assignee is bound to giveuotM 
to the party liable in order to protect himself against any subsequent purnhaaer; tM 
notice does not appear to be ueceHsnry as against a trustee iu bankmptcj of tH 
assignor. It is clear, bowevui', in thcHe casiui, both as to legal nnd equitable cloiaM 
tbut if an assignee omitted to give notioe, the party liable would bo discharged S 
t>ayment to tbe trustee iu bankruptcy as he would by jiayineiit to tbe bankrupt bin 
self before bankruptcy, and it might perhaps be held that tbe security was thered 
lost. (See lie Br\ght'» Sfllleinrnt (13 C, D., 413), and Paham- v. Ufke ( 18 C. D., 3^M 

(5) As to fbnds in court slitiidiug to the credit of a cause, an interest in suobfUitfl 
ia included iu the gem^rul term equitable rights, and what wo have said abav« M 
speeting equitable rights ;ip]>lica to such a case. The mode of giving notice to tS 
court is, however, putting a stop order on the funds. This does uot appear to la 
essential in order to estabtisb the title ; but, iu tlie absence of it, the fuude mi^fl 
be paid out lo the mortgagor's trustee in bankruptcy. (See the cases laat oited, Dd 
PiuHoek v. Bailei/ (23 V. D., 497) ; Mntiiai Li/v Aaawnnee Soniets v, LangUy [26 C. Ia 
686,) varied on appeal (W. U., 1886). 4; In re A. I). Holmm (29 C. D., 78«). ■. .■ 

Q. 10. What are tbe remedies of a mortgagee of freehold and leasehold ptopen| 
(the mortgage being in the usual form, and containing the usual corenautfi and Pn| 
viaoa) for the recovery of hia debt and inlerestf J 

A. The remedies are as fullowa: i 

(!) To enter into possession and receipt of the rents and profits of tbe luortgagal 
property, and retain his principal, interest, and costs thereout. J 

(3) To sell tbe whole or any part or parts of the mortgaged properly and do llld 
wise This power ran only be einroispd when it is authoriMd by tbe mortgage defl 
or by statute, and should not be exercised unless Iho oiroumHtnnees have (iriaau fl 
warrant it. In general it is necctaary that intiTest Bbonid be in arrear for a certam 
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time, or iJuit dei'iiult slioiiM l>o inado in paying off the capital nSivr a certain notice, 
in order that a ]>owcr of jsaJc may become exercisable. (►See the conveyancing act, 
1881, 8. 20, for the conditions of tlie statutory power annexed to all mortgages by 
deed executed after Jan. 1, 1882; and see Lord Cran worth's act, 23 and 24 Vict., c. 
145, part 2, for a prior statutory power.) 

(3) The same statutes give a mortgagee power to appoint a receiver to pay him 
his interest and costs; but under the conveyancing act a receiver can only be ap- 
pointed when the power of sale has become exercisable. 

(4) To bring an action to recover personal judgment against the mortgagor for 
payment of tlie principal and interept. It is the pra(;tice that such a judgment may 
be obtained under Order XIV, as in the case of an unsecured debt. 

(5) To bring an action of foreclosure against the mortgagor; and 

(6) To combine the tAvo last remedies in one action, praying for immediate personal 
jadgment and foreclosure in case of default for six months. 

COMMON LAW. — PARS PAPElt. 

Q. 1. Under what conditions may a writ of sunmions be served out of the juris- 
diction? 

A. A writ of summons can iu>t be served out of the jurisdiction without leave of 
the court or a judge, whicli.can be given only in certain cases, including the follow- 
ing: Where the action relates to land within the jurisdiction, or to tlie construction, 
rectification, or setting aside of a contract or other instrument relating to such 
land; where the relief is sought against a person domiciled, or ordinarily resident 
within the jurisdiction; where the action is founded on a breach within the jurisdic- 
tion of a contract which ought to be performed within the jurisdiction (unless the 
defendant is domiciled, or ordinarily resident in Scotland or Ireland) ; where the 
action is for an injunction as to anything to be done within the jurisdiction, or re- 
specting a nuisance within the jurisdiction; where a i;)erson out of the jurisdiction 
is" a necessary or proper party to an action against another person duly served within 
the jurisdiction. The application for leave to serve the writ out of the jurisdiction 
must be supported by evidence showing a good cause of action, and the deponent's 
belief as to where the defendant is, or probably' may be found, whether he is a Brit- 
ish subject or not, and the grounds on which the ai>plication is made. Where leave 
is given, a time is limited after the service within which the defendant is to enter 
an appearance. Where leave to serve the writ in Scotland or Ireland is sought, the 
court or judge has a discretion as to granting leave in any of the foregoing cases: 
(Ord. XI.) 

Q. 2. What are the principal rules as to the discovery of documents in the posses- 
sion of a party to an action, and what are the consequences of noncomi)liauce 
with orders for discovery ? ^ 

A. A party to an action may be ordered by the court or judge to make discovery 
npon oath of documents in his possession relating to any matter in question in the 
action. The order is obtained on the application of the other party ; but the appli- 
cation may be refused or adjourned if such discovery is not necessary, or not neces- . 
sary at that stage of the proceedings, or such other order may be made, either 
general, or limited to certain classes of documents, as the court or judge may think 
fit. The discovery is made by an afllidavit, setting forth the documents, and dis- 
tinguishing those which the deponent claims to be privileged from producing. The 
party seeking discovery must before applying for it pay into court the sum of £5, or 
such further sum as may be ordered, the money so paid in to remain in court until the 
action has been finally disposed of, and then to be paid to the party by whom it was 
paid in if the costs are adjudged to him, and otherwise to be subject to a lien for 
the costs. 

A party failing to obey an order for discovery is liable to attachment, and, also, 
if a plaintiif, to have his action dismissed for want of prosecution; and, if a defend- 
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»nt', in littVH liiB ilnfeDHu struck ixit, mi<l tn tm iilnroil In tbn siiiuc jmsiMnii ns )l || 
liart m.t defwided. (Or.1. XXX!.) 

Q. a. What IB the form of Ibe writ i>( fiini 
uie »sccpte<1 rrom its opurationf 

A. llie writ of fieri facias commaudH the aherinthatuf tbe guodsand cluttelijj 
the JndgnieDt debtor he obubb to be mode the sum slated in the writ (being S 
iimoiint of the judgment debt), ^ith interest thereon, and also Qie umonnt of fl 
ouala, with interest thereon at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. The -wriS^ 
exei^iited by theBeiznre and sale of the goods and chattelsof the jodgineut debU 

Under a fieri facias all the personal goods and chattels of the judgment § ' 
aia^ be token, with the exception of the wearing apparel and bedding of himsrifffll 
his family, and tlie tools and implemeuta of his trade, the value of such articles a 
BJcoBRdlng in the whole £5. (Sand 9 Vict., o. 137, s. 8.) 

Q. 1. Describe a promissory note and a crossed cbecli. Is the banker of fl 
maker or the drawer, respectively, liable to make good to his cnstomer th 
the instrument if he has paid it on a forged indorsement purporting t> 
the payee t 

A. A promissory note is a written promise by one person (called the maker)'! 
pay a certain sum of money at a specified time or on demand to another the 
uiuiied (who is called tlie payee) or order, or to him or bearer. The makcEol 
prom iasory note is in n position similar to that of the acceptor of a bili of exohar 
and is therefore the party primarily liable on the instrument ; and, like a bill of si 
change, the note is transferred by delivery, if payuliletfl the party named, or bea 
or by indorsement and delivery if payable to htm or order. 

A crossed check is a bill of exchange, drawn on (bnt not accepted by) a 
by liis customer, payable on demand, and liearing across its face two parallel ti 
verse lines either with or without the words "and company'' (or any abbreviaiHi 
of those words), or the name of a banker between the paraUel lines. The affw 
this crossing is tu uiake the bill payable only on presentation by a banker, and iJ 
is crossed with the name of a partianluT banker, it is payable only oi 
by that banker. As a check is not accepted by the bunker on whom it is d: 
tbe drawer is the iiarty primarily liable on it. A chock is transferable ii 
way OS any other bill of i^xchange, (See bills of exchange act, 1882, Pt. 3.) 

A banket who pays a promissory note, bearmg a forged indorsement, i 
charge his customer with the amount, as uo title can bo made through a ft 
{^EobarU v. Twiker, 12 Q. B., 660) ; but the banker of the drawer of a check is '^ 
tected by statute from, liability for payment of tlie check on a forged indtmeil 
pmportiug to bo that of the payee, (16 and 17 Vict., 

Q, 5. Explain the uaturu of the couljraot of guaranty by reference to casea deoi4f 
nnder the statute of i^aitds atid Lord Tentenleu'a 

A. The contract of gaaranty is an undertaking to answer for the debt, defkult,^ 
miscarriage of another person who is, and continues, primarily liable. If, therefi); 
the party on whose account the promise is made was not originidly under any le 
liability (as whore credit was given to the promisor alone), t 
hia liability to the promisor, the contract is not a guaranty within tbe etatn 
frauds. Birkmyr v. Dartiell (Salk., 27) ; MoanUteplien v. Lakcman (L, B. 7, H. L. j 
And iu a contract of gnaranty the promise mnst be made to a third person, I. t 
cruditor ; hence a promise to indemnify a person against a legal liability iucnrrod 
by him is not a guaranty. 

In PaaJey v. Freeman (3 T. R., 51) it was held that a fraudulent representation 
made to induce a person to contract with a third party was not a guaranty, aud 
therefore was actionable though not made in writing, Bnt under Lord Tenterden'a 
B«t (9 Geo. 4, c. 14] no action con be maintained on such u representation made 
concerning the character, credit, etc., of another, to the intent tliut tbe latter may 
obtain credit for mcmuy or goods, uniess the representation be made in writing; ■ 
aisled by the party to be cliarged tliereivitb. 
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Q. 6. What are the periods of liiiiitjitioii witliiii wliirli Ihe principal kinds of action 
luay 1m> broiightf When cloes the time ol" liniitation h«»«ijin to run in respect of a 
claim (1) on a promissory iioio jmyahlc oji dcuiand; (2) for money lent by means of 
a cheek not immediately presented for ])ayment; (3) for damage to land resulting 
from a wrongful act committed some time before the damage arises or is discovered? 

A. Actions for the recovery of land must be brought within twelve years after 
the time at which the right of action accrrued; or, where the claimant's estate was 
originally an estate in remainder or reversion, within twelve years after the time 
when the right of action accrued to the owner of the preceding estate, or six years 
from the time when the claimant became entitled to the possession, whichever shall 
be the longer period. But where an acknowledgment jn writing has been given of 
the title of the claimant, the time runs from the date of such acknowledgment. 
And where the claimant is under disability at the time the right of action accrues, a 
further period of six years is allowed from the time when the disability ceased, pro- 
vided the action be brought within thirty years from the accrual of the right (3 and 
4 W. 4, c. 27; real property limitation act, 1876, 37 and 38 Vict., c. 57). 

Actions on contracts under seal must be brought within twenty years from the 
time of the accrual of the right of action, or from the time of an acknowledgment 
in writing, or part payment of principal or payment of interest, made or given iu 
the meantime ; or where at the time of the accrual of the right the plaintiff was 
under disability of infancy, coverture, or lunacy, or the defendant was beyond seas, 
then within twenty years after such disability shall have ceased, or the defendant 
Bhall have returned from beyond seas (3 and 4 W. 4, c. 42). 

Actions on simple contracts must be brought within six years after the accrual of 
the right of action; the period, however, being extended by an acknowledgment, 
or payment, or disability of the party entitled, or absence of the defendant beyond 
seas, in the same way as in the case of a contract under seal (21 Jac. 1, c. 16; 9 Geo. 
4, c. 14; 19 and 20 Vict., c. 97). 

As regards actions of tort, the periods of limitations are, in an action for assault, 
b'att-ery, or false imprisonment, four years ; for slander, two years ; and for other 
torts in general, six years (21 Jac. 1, c. 16). 

(1) From the date of the note; (2) from the date of the payment of the money; 
(3) from the date of the commission of the act, assuming that it would have been 
actionable before the damage had arisen. 

Q. 7. Distinguish the three principal classes of baibuents. A stolen article is 
pawned, and afterwards sold by the pawnbroker as a forfeited pledge. Can he be 
made to refund the purchase money when the owner claims the article from the 
purchaser? 

A. (1) Bailments by which the bailor alone is benefited, comprising bailments of 
goods to be kept or dealt with gratuitously by the bailee; (2) bailments from which 
the bailee alone derives benefit, viz, gratuitous loans; (3) bailments for the benefit 
of both bailor and bailee, comprising pledges of goods, letting and hiring of goods, 
and delivery of goods to be kept, or carried, or otherwise dealt with by the bailee 
for a reward. 

In bailments of the first class the bailee is liable for gross negligence only, in the 
care of the goods; but if he possesses skill with reference to the sul>ject-matter of 
the bailment, he is bound to use it. In bailments of the second and third classes 
the bailee is liable for any negligence. And by the common law a carrier is answer- 
able as bailee of the goods carried by him for loss arising from any cause, except 
thiB act of Grod, or the king's enemies, or defects in the goods ; and a similar liabil- 
ity attaches at common law to an inkeeper as bailee of his guests' goods. {Coggs v. 
Bema/rd, Ld. Eaym., 909.) 

The pawnbroker can not be made to refund the purchase money ; for ho is not 
presumed to sell as absolute owner, but only to sell such right to the pledge as he 
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hiiuHPir lint>, mill Ihrnvru^.tlieiu i« iiu imi-lit'd wuiriiiily kI' till' 
V, AllmhoroiKjh, i Eiuli.,514.) 

Q, 8, A liiillin^ beiug orilervil by a lamlliird to ilieto'iiiu uii t1ii> ituinitiuil prauiis^ 
diGtraiiis a strnnger's eattlu on mourning Iftnd, sells titoin, unil pajig tbe prooeeds* 
the lundloril. Can tlie nwniirof the uuttle maiutain au action agaiiiat Chelaiiftl 

A. The uwner of tlia cattle cuii. maintain an actiou againat the Juiiillord it'iA 
lattur li!i8 latiUed the nrimfful act uf tlie bailiff. Tbu receipt of the jirooeed^l 
the BUlr, however, wonld Dot iu itBell' be a ratitication, if the lundlonl did notkiH 
that the distress had been wrongfully made. And in the abBeuoe of rstiflciitlon % 
tbe landlord, an action of tort eau nut hu maintained ugainat bini. But the p 
ceeds of tlie sale of tbe catUn caii be recovered from the landlord by the O' 
lUODey belonging to him. (Freeman v. Boaher, 13 Q. B., TSO.) 

Q. 9. Point out the difference between the action for falee imprisonment ( 
ntBlicioaa proaeuution in respect to tbe ouiia uf proof. Cud an action b 
under any circumBtiincea (1) I'ur having brought an action against the jilaintiff ; ' 
for having put the bankrnptey law iu motion againat the piatiitifi' ; or {3) ag^d 
a iiorjioration iu respect of tbe manager uf the corpomtiun having arrested a 
prosucnteii Ibe plaintifft 

A. In an nclioii for false iinpriaonmeiit tbe onus of proof ia npnn the dftfendM 
for Ilie detention of tbe plaintitl* ia primu fucie illegal, and it lies upon tbe def 
ant to jnstif) it But m an action for inalicioiia proHeaution tbe proceedings % 
prima facie legal, being in due courae of law ; and tho liurden of proving that tt 



e inatituted without reasonable ci 
pbtiiiUff. 

(1) No; f2) Yes An action (similar ti 
lio for maliciously taking prucuediDga i 
mauagor were done by bini i 






'e therefore improper, is npon td 



n action for malicious proseontion) ti 
bankruptcy. (3} Yes, if the acta of fl 
mployment as tbe servant' of ^ 



corporation. (EdiPai-dt v. Midland Hailmay Cu., 6 Q. B. D., 387.) 

Q. 10. A passenger from London to Paris finda on arrival at Paris that bis box S 
been opened and the contents stolen aomewhere en route. Can a man, funoajl 
posaeaaion of the stolen prupei-l>y in London be convicted In an English courtl 

A. No; nnleas it can be proved that tbe property was stolen witliin tbe jui' 
tioo of the Englifib courts. (See Hatria, Cr. L., Sd ed,, 352-350.) 

Q. 11, State abortly the mode uf prociwdiug on a criminal charge foiling ^ 
tlin sHuimary juriadiotion of jnsticea. * 

A. The mode of proceeding is aa follows: At tbe hearing tbe substance of^ 
iufomiutiun is stated to the detVndant, sud be is asked if be has any eauss 
why he should not be convicted. If he adniitB the tmtb of tbe change, i 
not show cause why be should not be convicted, the court proceeds to conTlct, ^ 
be denies tbe truth of tbe charge, the court liean the parties and their wltn 
(all tbu evidence being on oath) and proceeds to convict tbe dcfendaut o: 
miaa tlie infoimation, as the case may require. (See Harris, Cr. L., 3d ed., 482.) 

Q, 12. In what oaae can more than one offense be inquired into on the trial of jg 
indictment f 

A- Two or more offensea can be inquired into whore all the offenses a 
meanors. But a count for a felony can not, in general, be joined with a count Ii#j 
misdemeanor. And, as a general rule, aeveral difi'eient felonies can not be chur 
in the same indictment. To thie rule, however, there are some exception 
indictment for larceny a count for receiving stolen property may be added, andlfi 
an indictment for larceny or embezzlement sBveral counts may be inserted for dU 
tinct acts of stealing or embezzlement, not exceeding three, committed wlthlal^ 
months from the first to the last. And in certain cases, if the prisoner baa t 
previously convicted, a count is ailded charging him with the previous coBvietii 
(Harris, Cr. L., 3d ed., 342-314.) 
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ROMAN LAW. — PASS PAPER. 

Q. 1. Scriptum jus pst lex, plftlnsrita, seiiatiiBCOiisnlla, prmci])iuiii placita, magis- 
tratuum edicta, respousa prodcntium. Explain this passage. 

A. By jns scriptiim is mount law tlint has been coinmiitod to writing at its origin, 
as opposed to jus non scriptum, or law originating in custom (Austin, p. 529). In 
the Roman system jus scriptum existed in the several forms mentioned in the passage 
cited. Lex was a law passed in early times in the Comitia Curiata, and later in 
the Comitia Centuriata. Ph^sbiscita were laws made in the Comitia Tributa. Sena- 
tuB-consulta were laws made by the Senate. Principium placita were laws made 
by the emi)oror in the exercise of his sovereign authority (imi)crium). Magistra- 
tmim edicta were collections of rules framed by such magistrates as had the jus 
edicendi, and chiefly by the prjetor urban us. Re8i>onsa prndentium were the 
opinione of such jurists as enjoyed the right of giving opinions that had the force 
of law (Inst, i, 2). 

Q. 2. Distinguish agnates from cognates and illustrate the importance of the dis- 
tinction. 

A. Agnates were persons related to each other by the fact of subjection to the 
power of the same paterfamilias j or by there having been a person who would have 
been their common paterfamilias if he had been living. Cognati.'S were persons re- 
lated by blood. Hence, among agnates were included persons who,. having been 
made subject to the patHa potestas merely by adoption or arrogation, were not cog- 
nates; while cognates included the issue of female agnates and emancipated chil- 
dren, who were excluded from the class of agnates. 

Agnatic relationship was attended with rights of succession on intestacy, to whi(;h 
cognates were not entitled, and with a liability to the office of tutor, from which 
cognates were free. 

Q. 3. What was bonoram possession If A, being in possession of an immovable, 
die before the time required for usucapio has been completed, will the time that has 
already elapsed be reckoned in favor of a honorum possessor? 

A. Bonorum possessio was the succession to an inheritance under the provisions of 
tlie prsBtorian law, as opposed to succession by the jus civile. The rights of a suc- 
cessor by hon^rnm possessio were similar in all respects to those of the heir by the 
jfu civile. Accordingly, in the case put in the question, the time that had elapsed 
would be reckoned in favor of a honorum possessor j since he continues the persona of 
the deceased (Inst, ii, 6, 12). 

Q. 4. Give an account of the will per ws et lihram and of the soldier's will. 

A. The will per ass et tibram was, in effect, a conveyance of the testator's estate by 
the mode of transfer known as mancipatio. This was a conveyance made by fictitious 
sale in the presence of five witnesses and a balance holder {lihripens). Originally 
the tiominal purchaser of the testator's estate {famiUo} emptor) was the heir, but 
afterwards, in order to avoid the inccmveniences attending an irrevocable sale by the 
testator in his lifetime to his heir, the practice was adopted of enqdoying, asfamilia} 
eiftptOTf a third person, to whom the sale was made mt^rely for form's sake ; a state- 
ment (nuncupatio) being made by the testsitor of the name of the heir and the other 
provisions of the will, either orally or in writing (Sand., 5th cd., 163). 

A soldier on service could make a valid testament without observing the rules that 
applied to testaments generally. Thus no particular formalities were required; the 
intention to make a testament and its terms might be proved by any writing or by 
witnesses; persons might be instituted fis heirs who were generally incapacitated; 
the testator was not bound to institute or formally disinherit his children; his will 
was not liable to be set aside as inolbcious; ho conid give more than thn^e- fourths of 
his property in legacies; be could di«* partly testate and partly intrstate; and bis 
will was not invalidated by his undergoing the minima capitia demiuHtio, 'i'hose priv- 
ileges, which were given by imperial constitutions; existed only while the soldier 
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WM Id actual eerWoe; and the informal testament remfliDed id Airpe oQljr while g 
aervice coutinuei! naii for one yvMi after tbe testator's dierharge. M 

Q. G. i. testator dii>B leavtug a sod and a grundaoD by a doceused daagbte^. ' Jt 
appoints his sou Leir, does not mention the graitdaoo, and baqnpaths all his fstt 
erty to a stratigur. What is the elTeet of the will* ^ 

A. If there wils not sufitciBnt reason for the oroieaion to appoint the grandsoii bla 
or otherwise ptoviile for liiui, hemay have tlie wilIsetnaideasiBo^do»in», (Insi.'* 
13, 9; ii, 18.) But if there was legal ground for the oxclnaion of the grandeanyM 
wiUis valid; but under the Lac FaMdla, tbe son will lie entitlud, us heir, to OH 
quarter of the estate, as against the legatee {Inst, ii, 22). a 

Q, 6. Explain and illustrate prcBforiie atipulationes, judidalei atipftUitionfi, and <SM 
munes ilipulationai. T 

A. Friettirim gtipulaHo«e». — Tliese were stipulations that In certain caaes were nuw 
by order of tbe prtetot, as a sec'irity for the performance by tbe promissor of Rvd 
duty that was not enforceable directly by action. They included the stipnlalSi 
dnntniinfecti, by wbieh a person who was owner of a building that was likely to B 
down bountl himself to mahe good any damage that should be done tu hiB neiglM 
throngh the fall of ttie birilding; anil the HtipalatJon tugatoritm, by wMoh ttnM| 
bound himself to pay a legany, that was not immediately payalile, when it rium 
become due. 1 

Jndivialeii tlipulatwneK. — These irero stipulations made l>y order of the judge inilB 
course of judicial proceedings to seuure the performance by the defendant of JM 
that might hare to be done by him in order to give effect to the judgment j e..^., fl 
stipulation de dolo, by which the defendant bonnd him««lf ^ carry out the sentaM 
of the court without any atti'mpt at frand on his part; and the stipulation d» p(M 
queiido ggi'vo qaiiafuga etl rcttltueitdovB pretio, by which tbe promissor was bonB«| 
pursue a nmaway slave who was the subject of the action, or pay his prloe. Jt 

Communes »tipulatiotteii v<-Te such as either the magistrate or tbe.iudgeinan MM 
might order to be made. Instances of these were the stipulation r^m MtlvcHn jfi 
pupilU, by which a tutor bound himself for the security of the pupil's property; w 
the stipulation do rata, by which a procnrator bringing an action in tbe nftmeofM 
principal undeTtook that what he did would he ratified by tbe piinoipBl, {1^1 
m, 18.) - 5 

Q. 7. A slave, of whomTiliusbas the usufruct and belonging to MffiviUfl,Bnt«»|)lfi 
a stipulation; discuss who will acquire the beneiit of the contract. i 

A. If the stipulation had reference to the ordinary labors of the slave atto'vn 
property of Titiua the benefit of tbe contract would be acquired by Titlos; otlij^i 
wise it would be acquired by Mievius. (Inst, in, 28, 1, 2.) J 

Q. 8. What ia meant by nUigatioiieti qua ex delkto nesottnttirT Qive ezamplHt 
Cajj yon suggest any reuacin why such obligationes were classified as roi? J 

A. By obUgationeg qurs «) delicto HancuntHr is meant obligations arising from t^fl 
tions of legal rights otherwise than by breach of contract, and which the eaiFlyS|| 
man law recognized aa legal wrongs subject to special remedies by action, "^m 
comprised theft (fiirtum), robbery with violence (ropino), wrongftil damqge tO PBMJ 
erty (damnum injuria), and wrongful damage to the person or reputation of ft &flj| 
nan (iiy'iiria). M 

These obligations were claesitiixl as yea probably boeaune the object of the ohid 
tion was the acquisition of a tiling, vi^^., the sum payable by way of oompflluatM 
ftir tbe wrong. Hights tfl the acquisition of things are distinguished genertUjiia 
Roman law as rei iiteorpoyalrx. (Inst. ii, 2, 2. ) ■'M 

Q. 9. Wliat were the varilius remedies open to tbe owner of a stolen article T ] 

A. Tbe romt-ilics wore (1) the acfio furti for the reeovi'ry of a penalty, wMoh -M 
four times tbe umouut <if the loss iu the ease of uiaiiifi.'st tlieft aud twi6e tiH 
amount in tbe case of nonmanifest theft; and (3) either a real action (vindiMMJ 
for the recovery of the stolen propery or a personal action (ccnidic(to) for itt ^WH 
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The owner, however, conld. not in general bring tlio apfio fvrli whero Uio thing, 

■ bBTing been in the possessioQ of anntbcr peraon, hiiil been etolen from him; for as 

ftiut latter was naniilly liable to the owner, and was therefore the party interested in 

« BftfetJ of the thuig, it was he, and not the owner, who was entitled to sue for 

le penalty. Bnf the other reniedies helonEed to the owner in every casfi. The real ' 

Dtlon for the recoveiv of the stolen article might be lirought against the thiel' or 

y other person in whose posHession it might be; the personal action for the value 

Kald be brought only against the thief or his heira. It was contrary to principle to 

'loir the plaintiff the choice of either a real or a personal action, but in the ease of 

a goods this was allowed in odio fumm. (Inst, iv, 1.) 

t 10. Translate with brief notes; Idem jnriH est, si rem saotam ant religjosani, 

uhnmani juris essecred^it, v'elpublicam, qnseusilius popTili perpetao expoeita 

^nt fommval theatrom, ^1 liberum homineui, qaem Horvnm ease credebat, vtl 

'ci^us commeroium non hahuerit, vel rem suam dari quia stipuletnr. Neo in 

ideuti erit stipiilatio ob id quod publica res in privatum deduoi et ex lihero servul 

Fflerl potest et commercium aiUpisoi Htipulator potest et rea stipulntoris ease desinore 

d protnnns inntUis est. Item contra, licet initio uliliter res in stipnlatuin 

I ^edncta sit, si posten in eamm qna causa de quibuH supra dictnm est, sine tbcto. 

^■jiromlBBons devenerit, estingultnr stipnlatio. Ao nee atatim ab initio talis stipa- 

■"^lao valebit "Luciom Titiiini, cam servus erit, dare spondee " etsimilia, quia quie 

I iutnra sui domtnio nostro exeinpta auut in obligationem dednci nnllo modo possunt. 

"Thenilc! i» the same if a person atipulatea for a thing eacredor religious whioh 

L.he thought to be the siihjeut of coinmerce, or for a pubUo thing appropriated to the 

te of the people in perpetuity, ah a forum or theater, or for a freeman whom he 

t Uioaght tn be a slave, or for a thing of which lie has not tbn a>ffini«rotum, or for a 

F;ithing belonging to himself. Nor will the aiipulation remain in snspense on the 

\ gnmnd that the public thing may become private, or the Ireeman may become a 

I dave or the stipulator may acquire the commeroium of the thing or the thing which 

N>W belongs to him may ueaae to be his; hut the stipulation is at once Toid. So, 

Kieortversely, although a thing may have been validly stipulated for originally, if it 

EjAfterwardB fall within the descriptioit of any of those things before mentioued wlth- 

[jtnt the fault of the promiaaor, the stipulation is extinguished. And such a stipnla- 

a the following, and others of a similar class, are not valid even at the ontsett 

LjJ>o you bind yourself to give Lucius Titins when he shall become a slaveT' for that 

E%hioh by ite nature ia independent of our owDcrehip can not in any way be made 

Ivi^e subject of an obligation." 

' (Ipst. iii, 19, 1, 2.) A thing that waa exira-aimtanmiim, or of which the stipulator 
hftd not the coinntercium, could not be the subject of a stipulutiuu, even though the 
JiMlpulator should be ignorant of the fact that the thing was uf such a kind; and the 
I '^stipulator bad no remedy uuder the contract against the promiaaor. And no change 
J ;»r oireumatauces could give validity to a stipulation that waa originally, or aubso- 
I latently became, void. (Sand., 5th od., 338.) 

Examination fok HTUDEureHLPB. 



L8 a form of punishment, and state its 



Q. I, Examine the diBtinctions that have been made between correality iind soli- 
^ darity. 

Q. 2, Account for the existeuca of infav 
I eniBequencetj. 

Q. 3. In what ways might anretyship be contracted^ To what extent wiis the 
I Jiabtlity of the sorety affonted by tlie fomi of contracti 

Qi 4> Give a brief sketch of the development of tlie Roman law of raortgiige. 
. Qi 5. Explain the following: Antiohreais, agrimeuaoren, altius toDendi jua, utca- 
l^j^nm Domen, actio lecepticia, anctoratus, regnla catoniivna, dictio dolie, 
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Q. 6 Explain the folluwiog: (1) Ailversiia extraneofl vttioHU puGBMsiu prod! 
inletr. (2) III oertam partem possidere nemaputuat. (3) Pliircs BiLndem n 
diim possidere non pOBBiint. 

Q. 7. Sketch tliebiHt^ryof the dos. What wore the rights and dliUes of nliui 
in respeDt of the da« in tlio time of Justinian f 

Q. 8. DeBcriba the T.'kryijit;; polity of the Roman law in rogard to reBtraintJi ond 
moniiiiUBBion of Blaves. 

Q. 9. Wliat were tlie difficaltieB iu the way of giving effiict tn the ititentions < 
testator hy uieans of a lentatiiimlamt and explain hiBtorically liow those difflcAlti 

Q, 10. Explain luid illustratfi tlio degree of certainty required to lunke a 
Icgiicy. ^ 



Q. 1, Examine the validity of the folluwing pavta: (I) Post divortii 
no tempoie statuto diliitionts dns reddatnr, sed statltu. (2) Si in tutel» aotion«« 
venit, nt majoreB, qnam stfltntie sunt, asurLe priBstentnr. (3) Vt ex cauBa-dop 
omne periculum prasstet. (4) ¥e operis novi nnudationem exsecju^r. 

Q. 2. Speoify the ways in whieh eontraots could be disBolviid, nnd state with { 
cieion the elfeot of an wiwpMo pacti cimventi. 

Q. 3. Pacta conventa, qTiie neque dolo mnio, neque advcrsuH legi's, plel>ieita, » 
tnaconsulta, edicta principnin, neque quo fraus cui eorum fiat, facta emnt, si 
Translate Show in what way and witli what reaulta the prietor afleuted th»i| 
of contraot 

Q t titato and illustiate tlie distinetion hetirton pacta in rent and jiacfo fit f 
lonain T 

Q 'i TransUte and answer the following (1) Si pncto subjects sit pieaie si 
latio, qutentiir utmm pacti ei.i«ptio locum Libeat an ex stipulatn oi^tiol 
nnne ex argpntariiB Bocne cum dehitoie partus sit, an etiam alteri nouoat e: 
(3) Qui peiniuiam a servo Btipulatus sit, qnam Bibi Titins deliebat, si a Titia pi 
nn exceptione pacti conventi Buuimoveri et poBsit et debeat, qnta pactue videAtttffl 
a Titio potllt (laEBsitum estf 

Q. 0. Imperatoros Antoninns et Verua ita rcscripserimt ; rriratis pactloniboS id 
dnbium cat, non lipdi jne creferoriim. Quare tranaactione, qua! intor Lmede 
uiatreiu defuncli fauta est, naque teBtamentum resciasum videri posse, neqOQ u 
miasis vol Icgatariis aotionea sine adcinptm. Quare qiiidquid ex testamento p 
scriptum horedem convenire dehent: qui in trail sac (i one heri'dJtatis, aut cavity 
pro (ineribve hereditatia, aut si non carit, non debet negligentiam simia ad alta 
injuriam referre. Translate and comment. 

Q. 7, Tnlt igitnr oratio apod prietorem de istis iiniori: in priuiis de 
actiouis; dein de modo; tortio, de peraoua traiiaigrntinm. TrauHlate andoxpd 
Compare the use of caasrt and tnodti with ita employment in otlicr connoctioiu^l 

Q. 8. Give an account of tlie Qregoriun and Kermogenian codes. 

Q. 9. Giveanacoountnf the legal literature prodneed during thebalf contatjrd 
Justinian. 

Q. 10. Samwarize the chief poiuta of Roman law in Braclon. 

JUBispnuDiSSCB. 



Q. 1. Lex SBt commune prieceptnim, viromm prudeiitium ronaiiltnm, delict 
qiiiK Hpoute vel iguorantia contcahuntui' ccicrcitio, commnnis rei pnblicH 
(Dig. 1, 3, 1.) Explain and criticise this defiiiitinii. and compare it with any m 
view of "low." 

Q. 2. What olu'ectioUB have been lalieu by Mill to Aii.sfiii'i' . hisHillcatiori ofl^ 
Gousider anoh objectioufi. 

Q. 3. Nihil cosUDiine habet proprietas cum posseBsloiic, Dibcubs thiu ist^U'iit 
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Vand mention some of the views that are held as to the relation of jutaseasio to title to 
.■property. 

Q. 4. What are the constituent* of Englisli common lawf Illustrate your answer 
by reference to the writinjjs of Hale. 

Q. 5. Compare the meanings of tlio terms res and ohligatio as used by Austin and 
the Roman jurists; respectively. 

Q. 6. Point out by reference to the writings of Maine the different causes that led 
to feudalism. Consider to what extent traces of feudalism are to be found in modem 
English law. • 

Q. 7. "The mental functions of the brain may be described as threefold — intellec- 
tual; emotional; and volitional. No one can be said to be of sound mind unless all 
these functions are healthily performed." Explain and discuss this statement with 
reference to the criminal responsibility of the insane. What is the nature or degree 
of the insanity that in English law will exempt from punishment for an offense ? 

Q. 8. Compare the English judicial system as it existed in the time of Henry II 
with that now in force. 

Q. 9. "It is with government as with medicine — its only business is the choice of 
' evils." Explain what Bentham meant by this statement, and give his analysis of 
political good and evil. 

Q. 10. By what prin<'iples ought a state to be guided in framing its marriage laws, 
as to (a) what persons shall be allowed to marry, (/>) the conditions of the marriage, 
and (c) permitting divorce? 

INTERNATIONAL LAAV. 

Q. 1. Compare the stat« system of Europe as it existed after the peace of West- 

• phalia with the state system as it exists at the present day and point out the chief 
causes of the changes that have octcurred in the interval. 

Q. 2. Give an account of the early maritime codes and state the modern practice 
.on some of the international rules found in such codes. 

Q. 3. State the chief rules relating to the transfer of ships or their cargoes from 
the belligerent flag to the neutrol flag in anticipation of or during a war. 

Q. 4. Discuss the effect of a war upon contract3 between subjects of the belligerent 
states and upon debts due from one belligerent state to the subjects of the othe^: 
(State. Give an account of the cpntroversy regarding the Silesian loan. 

Q. 5. What restrictions are belligerent^ under as regards the manner in which a war 
is to be carried onf State the rules laid do^n by the Brussels Conference on this 
subject. 

Q. 6. Explain the nature pf the blockade i^ecentiy established by th^ great powers 
against Greece, and discuss its legality. Give some instances of similar blockades. 

Q. 7. Consider what amounts to contraband of war from the point of view of (a) 

• tieaties; (5) text writers; and (c) decisions of prize courts. 

Q. 8. "Domicile was unknown in old English law as the foundation of jurisdiction, 
and has not even now been made the foundation of English jurisdiction on obliga- 

" iAonB." Explain this statement, and trace the historical development of domicUe in 
English law. What are tlie chief criteria of intention as regards domicile f 
Q. 9. Give an account of the chief sources of private international law, and point 

-.out how some of its rules have been influenced by the doctrine of nationality. 
' Q. 10. State the circumstances under which an English court will give damages 
fbr a tort committed abroad. A British vessel comes into collision with an American 
vessel, and proceedings are taken in England by the owners of the British vessel 

. against the owners of the Ameriean vessel. For the defense it is pleaded (1) that 
the vessel was in charge of a pilot; (2) tiiat the English vessel violated the English 
mle of the road, and in addition (8) the British limitation of liability is claimed. 
Consider the legal effect of these defenses, distinguishiutiT according as tho poUisio)| 

. occurred (a) within, (6) beyond three miles from the English coftst. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LEGAL EDUCATION IN CANADA, AUSTEALIA, SPANISH 

AMEEICA, JAPAN, AND CHINA. 

The iuformation at hand concerning legal education in the autono- 
mous colonies of Great Britain and in the South and Central American 
republics, as well as in Asiatic countries, is meager, if compared with 
the exhaustive statements on that subject from the United States and 
England, France, and other European countries. 

The replies received from these countries were few and incomplete, 
hence resort was had to printed* information contained in annual re- 
ports and university catalogues. The fact that the colonies of England 
to a great extent copy the institutions, modes of procedure, and tech- 
nical terms of the mother country enables the reader to supply much 
by inference which it is impossible to state authoritatively. A few 
essential differences are stated in the following pages. 

I.— Canada. 

(1) Victoria University, — Law Dopartment, Cobourg, Canada; Wm. Kerr, dean. 
Eleven examiners, 21 students. Course consists of 4. years of about 7 months each. 

First year's studies : Cicero, Catilinam, I-IV, Horace, Demosthenes, Homer, Hal- 
lam's Middle Ages; Blackstonc's Commentaries, Vols, i and ii; history of philosophy, 
moral philosophy, Ferrier's History of Greek philosophy, Comeille, Cinna, Moli^re, 
Les Precienses Ridicules, Roche, Prosateurs Franyais, XVIII Century. 

Second year : Cicero de Officiis, Book 1, Aristotle's Ethics, book 1, political econ- 
omy, Racine Les Plaideurs, Montesquieu L'Espirit des Lois, Blackstone's Commen- 
taries, Vol. Ill, logic, psychology, constitutional history of England, Mill on 
Utilitarianism, Green's Prolegomena to Ethics. 

Third year: Mercantile law, common law, real property, equity jurisprudence, 
Justinian Institutes, statutes relating to the constitution of Canada, constitution 
of Canada, theory of morals and legislation. 

Fourth year: Evidenee, contracts. Story's Conflict of Laws, Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries, Vol. IV, Canadian statutes relating to the administration of justice and 
criminal law, elements of jurisprudence. 

(2) Law School of the Law Society of Upper Canada, Osgoode Hall, Toronto ; W. A. 
Keeve, principal. Four instructors. School year extends from October to May, 
•with holiday vacation, about 28 weeks. 

The course is divided into three years, as follows : 

First year: Contracts, real property, common law, equity, statute law. 

Second year: Criminal law, real property, personal property, contracts and 
torts, equity, evidence, practice and procedure, statute law. 

Third year: Contracts, real property, criminal law, equity, torts, evidence, 
pommercial law, private international law, practice o-ud procctlure^ statute law, 
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LEfiAL F.DUCA'noN. 



Ill order to be odtnittod the stiiiIiMit iarociiiiriid to pntiB tlio matricnlatfi examid 
lion of Bome nnivcraUj* in llio ProvJiii-e tif Ontario. Sixteen if the required nd 
Method of iostrnctioD. is by lectures, araj aud written oxamiiiations, and moot eoalfl 

(3) Univer'itif of Toronto, Canada, LuwDepaTtmcnt; Sir Dunicl WilBon,prBiidoi« 
Twelve inatrnctorg. The Bi'holastic yeuriadiviclBrtinto twoterniB, from Ootobet l9 
Docember 23 and from January 2 to May 31, ^espel^tivelJ'. The eoiirse extends oM 
4 years, as follows: I 

First year : Elementiiry eeonomicB, English constitutional history. ■ 

Second year: History and oritiniem of ecnnomio theory, history of English lal 
jurisprudence, KnglJHli and colonial constitntional law, criminal ,j iirispmdeDce. I 

Third year: Economic history, political philosophy, Roman law, federal coned 
tiitioiiRl law, international law I 

Fourth year Conflict of laws, jariBprnd^nKe, commaroial and maiitime law, e« 
eral juriapindencc iniuiioipiU institutions. Leoturcs. Oral and written esamiiM 
tions are in vogui 1 

(1) Qiisrm'« CqUi^s nnd Unxrrxili/, La^r Department, Kingston, Canada; Sanfoll 
Fleming, principal and Tieo chancellor. Very Rev. George Monro Grant, vice-prinn 
pftl. Six instruct ora, Sstarteuts School yaaroxtondB from October to April, ab^ 
28 wenks. ■ 

The courao of study ia not given in catalogne, but it refers to the oonditiona fl 
Bcqniring the degree of LL. B., aa fbllowa: 1. Undergraduafes who aretakin^lfl 
honor courae of tlie oniverBity in history and political science may, after completifl 
that course, proceed to the degree of LL. B. by passing on tbe following worKI 
Dioey's Law of the Constitution, Harria'a Friucipals of Criminal Law, Haidcaatle fl 
gtatutes, Weatlake's Private International Law, Wbeaton'a International Law, -TiM 
tinian's Institntes (Sandars). 2. Graduates will be allowed any subjecta iu 'M 
n)iove conrae which tbey may have already passed in arts. 3. Barriaters at law a 
piu'Bona who may have been admittad as studentsat law by the Law Society of Ui^m 
Canada, and have passed their second intermediate examination, will be admitlfl 
to the degree by passing on the honor course of the university in history and pnlitiaJ 
science, together with the works apecEfled in section 1. i. Graduntea of thia or mm 
recognized nniversity, being borrlaters at law, will be admitted to the degree S 
passing on the following works, in addition to thoee specified in section 1: Boutinoll 
MAnual of Conatitntional History of Canada; Bryce'a American CommODweolfl 
Vol. 1, Bagehot'a English Constitution, Gneiat's History of the English OonatitnticH 
Holland's Elements of Jurisprudence, Maine's Ancient Law. M 

(5) Vnivernly of Laval, law depaitment, Ulric^osepb Teasier, Quebec, CanaS 
Louia A. Jetto, Montreal, Canada, deans. Twenty iuatructora, 42 atudonts. Thlfl 
scholastic years constitute the course, 9 months in a year. J 

Studies for the course art; Roiuiin law, 210 lessons, 1 year; civil law, 630 lesson 
3 years ; civil procedure. Hi lessons, 2 years ; i^ommercial law and admiralty IbB 
109 lessons, I year; criminal law, lOS lessons, 1 year; administrative law, 150 Id 
aouB, 3 years ; international law, 30 lessons, 3 years. In order to enter the <xnu3 
an examination in the following studies is required: French, English, Latin, Qred 
history, geography, literature (rhetorio), mathematica (arithmetic, algebra, geond 
try, trtgononietry), astronomy, physics, chemistrj^, mineralogy, geology, botajig 
mental and moral philosophy. 3 

No limit as to age axiatia, but the law fixes the age for admieaion to the bar atS 
TliB following degrees are conferred; Bachelor, licentiate, and doctor. Women jfl 
not iiilinitt'ed totliu practice of law. After one year of practical work in noma ()f^l 
after graduivtiiig, the uandidute ia admitted to the provincial bar examlualiuii. ■ 

(6) ifpffill Univer»ll!i, law department, Montreal. Cauada, tt, W. Trenholmef iiod| 
Eleven instruGtorn, 18 atiidcuta. llirue yuOira conatitiite the eonrac; the yeapll 
dtvi<lcd into two t^ruia; the llret term ext.eodA froui Qutobei- to Juuunr^, tbe IHSH 
(yno) Jquuar^ to tbe latter part of April, m 
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[ CANADA AND AtJS'I'RAUA. 



^■■b itndieg^ir Die cnt.irecmirae .-iro: llialor.v of Iti.iuitu liiw, Mdrio's iincioTit 1»w, 
^^fSHWOtM of JnHtluiiui, Giiiiis DomiuuiitnriuB, uviiniiial late, itittii'iiiiilluiLul law, law 
fl^VMl mtiile, ('umuiiMvial litw, liiw iil' uuutrftctH, ]i%»l Mbliugi'upliy anil hinLury, ' 
CdviT iinxiiiiliire, nutiirinl law, uuil uivil litw. 

In oriler tu miter tLe voiirsu uii (.'lainiuatiuu in the following tttuiUuH ia iiiiDi.'Marf ; 
Xatin, rrejii'h, exercises in I'ompuBitiou in En^lisli mid Frenuli, niathematinH, his- 
tory, liti^rat.urn, rhbtnrii.', ami phitnaojihy. 1'ho courneB nf leiitiires on commercial 
anbJectB are .irraiigoil mi im to givn yuiing met) engiiged in banks and other bnaineea 
Lonaes aa opportiiuiti; oratCendiag them. Written esamiunttouB are held ut tha 
(iiid of each tei'ui. In order to itoqnire the degree of a, c. l, (bachelor of civil law) 
the student is reqiiiroil to prepare a thesis, which most he approved. 

(7) Dathoanie Univei'nilg, law department, Halifas, Nova Scotia, Richard Chapman 
'Woldvu, dean. Seven iiiHtructora, 6i> Btudcuts. The coarse is three acholastic years 
of about 30 weoke each. 

First year's course is; Realproperty, crimes, contracts, torts, conatitntional history. 

Seoiiiid year, t'onstitntional law, equity, partnership, bill and notes, conflii!t of 

Third yearr International law, eqiiily, insuranoo, evidonoe, sales. 
The lecture system is tlie principal method of instruction. The Larydell method 
is employed la the class in oontraota. Candidates for entrance to the course nuiat 
stand examination xn Latin, Greek, mathematioa, Buglieb, history and geography. 
Uoot cmirte are held fortnightly, and are participated in by candidates for degrees, ■ 
Also tbestiidentBhaveanioub parliament for the disoneaion of legal and couietitn- 
■ tioaal (luestioiia. 

11. — AlJBTRAIJA. 

(1) ir«i«w»i% i>/.ide!ni(f(i, Adelaide, SoulhAustralia,8amnelJanies Way, chancellor, 
Oeorgo Henry Farr, viee-«baaoellor. Seven iuHtnictors, 38 students. Four years 
coustitiite the conrse. Each year iu liividod into three terms extending from March 
to December. 

The studies are, first year : Eoman law, two lectures uf one honr each par week ; 
Latin, throe lectnies of one honr each per week ; const! tutionul law, one lecture of 
i hoar per week; Engliah language and literature, two lectnres of nuehouieach 
pi>r week. 

S'^cond year: Latin, three lectnrea of one hour each per week; law of property, 
two lectures of one hour each per week; logic, two lectures of one hour per week; 
elements of pure miitUeiuaties, three lectures of oue hour each per week. 

Third year: Jurisprudence, one lecture of one hour per week; principles of equity, 

16 lecture of one hour per week; law of contracts, one lecture of one hour per 

IToortLyear: International law, one lectnreof one hourperweek; law of wrongs, 
line lectnre of one hour per week; law of procedure, one lecture of one hour per 
Heck; mental aud moral philoaophy, two lectures of one hour each per week. 

The candidate Tor admiasion must be 16 years of age and most have passed the 
Buiuur public examinatiOD of the university, which includes Latin. After graduation 
the atudent is req^uired to study in the officeofapracticing lawyer three yenra before 
lie is admitted to the bar. Legal education in South Australia ia at present conGoed 
entirely to thin university. 

(a) The Univemily of FU-loriii, MelhowHt. — Law department, Anthony Colling 
Brownless, obanceilor; Jobu Madden, vice-cbunoellor. Five inapectora, 97 stndenfa. 
r arlieled clerki in service tiie nourso is, first year: British history, law of obli- 
gations. Second year: Constitutional law, property law. Third, fourth, aud fifth 
yeara : Real property and conveyancing ; couuuon and statute law ; equity, divoroe, 
matrimouialj aud ecdeaiaetioal law; inaulvency and admiralty; criminal lHW;prac- 
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> by the board of k 
foiirti. Bar iludenM j) 
fl must attain tUe A»ff 
, tlie bar. Fifteen i 



tk'fiuftbe Biipteme conrt; pn 

For bar sludi'iiis, lirHtjear; Jiii'isprmJei 
law; Koiuftii laiv; projiertj'; nlilJgalionB. 
aud priviite) ; \Trouga; procotlurc. 

Articled cterki are esnmlned twiue I); n 
iners for uttomeys, appointed by tlie jndgea of tbe mipri^n; 
examiued twice during the law course lij tie n 
of bachelor of law before being adinitled tn 
reqnired uge for entering the counie. 

(3) Vnivertilij of SiHvcy.—liayr bcIiooI, Sir William Mont^ Manning, tbaiioellMJ 
Arthiir Eeuwick, viee-ehaueellor, Sidney, New South Wnles. One profesBiir Bii4,a| 
lecturers, 25 studrnta. 

The cooTBe is a, three year one, each jrear cundatiiig ut three terlim of ton v 
Stndies for first term are: Jnrispriidence and thetheury of legislation; conBtltntifitl 
law; international law; Roman law. 

Second year: The law in fore^in Kew Sonth WalcB relating to cnijtracts,t 
eriujea, procedure, pleading, and evidence. 

Third year; The law in force in New South Wales relating to real and per 
property and conveyancing, equity procednre and Enb.jectB of equitable jiiriSdlotl<^ 

No age limit is prescribed. A two-year course in the faculty of arta 1b reqnii^ 
. of a nandidnte for the law courBe. The priacipaJ mode of instruption ia by leetn 
Moot conrts are held periodically, llie degree of li„ s gives a right to admUi 
tu the bar; in respect to the Bolicitor'fi branch of the legal pTofessiriu itrednoeft H 
term of articles from five to three ycai's. 

The nniveraity wae founded in 1H5S. Ite degrees in art, law, and medicine tlKlM 
oguized aa on au equality with those of r.be United Kingdom. 

(4) Qaeentlaiid. — There are no institutions teuuhing jnria prudence; persons || 
educated for the legal profession by nrivato atudy onlj'. In tlie coae of atadBnteJj 
the bar studyinabarriatcr'suliauiberis not necessary, but it ia ngrowing cnataa^fl 
such atudente to read witb some pruoticing barrister for a period of abost h 
months and act in the capacity of what is called "devil" to hira. Itia the custii 
that such atuduuts, even though ndnilttod to the bar, do not practice during m 
period of " deviling." In the case of eandidatua for admission na aolioitors it h a 
essary among other things that they should have served some practicing solicitDf fl 
an arti clod clerk for a period of five years. 

Lawyers are divided into (1) barristers; (2) solicitors. There is another gradliBl 
praotitionerB who are not numerous and can scarcely be culled lawyers, but do li| 
work, i. e., convey a ui-ers. In law the profeasiuns here are amalgamated; that iBW 
say a bariris1>ei may practice ua u aoliidtor, or vice versa, but In practire, witb B 
rare exceptions, the professions are kept entirely distinct, 

(5) Vnirersity of yaiB Zealand. — By virtue of the "New Zealand University aj 
of 1874, all of the colleges of New Zealand were affiliated to the Univereity at 1) 
Zealand. Two of these colleges liave law di;partmei\ts, aa follows: (1) {Tuivm 
of Otago, Dundee, N. Z., Bev. Donald McNaughton Stnart, cliancellor. Nine ■g 
feasors and 12 lecturers. 'JTie course embraces jarisprudence, law of propCTiy, s 
atitutioual history, and law. (2) Canterbury College, Christ Church, N, SJi^.l 
James Hector, chancellor. Five profesaora and 3 lecturers. Tlie c 
Jurisprudence, conelitutiunal history, Komiin law, international law, cantiilOta,-i 

Sotb courses extend over a period of three years, six months in the year, 
required that an applicant to theae courses must have "kept two terms" at oi 
the affiliated oollegea. After graduation a professional esiunjuatiou la uecesqi 
order tu become a practitioner. 
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In SIPANISH AMERICA, 
ni.— Spanibii Amkrica. 

A. Mrrico. — Iligljcr (iillir'uUou is ntlVi-i'd in i'«llogi-« t'nr iirorcaBioual inatnietioii, Imt 
liburc is DO nuhersity iif note in Mexico. There are umung the (-olIeKen scTerul 
eclimilH of law (lu 18T5 an ofticia] report [the latest available] iinnniBratedSS of Huoh 
BobnotH). Th(> course gi-iiei'uUf followed In the leading law ecbools is asfollowsl 
Natural law, Ramaii latv, Mexican liiw, ronutitutional Inw, adminintratlTe law, intar^ 
national and maritime law, penal legislation, civil and erimlnal procedure, legia^ 
latiou compared, tiiedical jorispni dunce, politicql econotny. 

B. Cutta Eica. — By preHidentia] decree of Marub 2, 1891, it wub ordered that A 
])roviaioTial school of law ohould be opened in San Jose. Tlie ancient school of laW 
was abolished in 1890 whcu tbo University of St. Tbomas was reSstablisbcd. This 
liiiivetsity has not begun it« functions as yet because its statutes have jat to receive 
C^mgiessional sn.nction. To Ilie course in legal studies oi'e annexed courses in pbl- 
losophj and lit^rataro. The pTOvisionul school of law is under the coutrol of the 
council of advocate's which foiiniilateB the list of pTofessoi's. Dtiring the mutations 
that have talea place in past years in tbe UniverBity of 6t. Thomas, there were 
efiforts made to continne the law course, and by decree of August 22, 1888, thuso 
claaaee were reunited. The conrse formulated at that date included civil law, Roman 
law, public law, administrative law, mercantile law, civil and criminttl procedure, 
intematlunal law, nutnral and criminal law, forcDsic oratory, and political aconomy. 
Whether tlio new revstabUsluueut continued all fhene branches is not known. It Is 
atated, however, that but few students were admitted to the course in 18SS-^, and 
that tbe future of the legal faculty or school depended somewhat upon its continu- 
ance as a private institution supported by the aforementioned couuuit, or whether 
ft lie made public by making it subject to the department of edacatioD. 

G. Colombia. — According to the "Informe del Uinistro de Instrucclon Pnblioa, 
1888," tbe Univeraity of Antioqnia has among its faculties that of Jurisprudence and 
political acieuce. The conrse of study includes Roman law and history, civil law of 
the United States of Colombia (two courses), coaipnrative mercantile law, interna- 
tional law (public and privat-e), public lav of ancient and modern nations with 
tbeir bearing on tbe public law of Colombia, political economy, statistics and ele- 
mentary knowledge of public property. The number of law students is not given, 
bat the total niunber of students in the uniTersity was 222. 

Conrses in law were also found in the " Colegio Academieo de Paste,'' which baa 
a class of law students, and in tbe " SeininarioCoaciliardelaDioceses," which offers 
A course in canonical law. A private college established in 1841 in Barranqiiilla, in 
tbe Department of Bolivar, which is not afSliated with the national university, has 
Acuities of literature^ philosophy, and jurisprudence. The ■' Colegio de la Eaper- 
anza,'' which has been united with the national university, has a course in jurispru- 
dence. The "Colegio del Departmento da Bolivar" baa six pnpils studying law. 
They studied the institutes of Roman law, Roman history, philoaophy of law, pnblic 
and private international law, poUtical economy, statistics, and elementary know I- 
^ge of laws appertaining to public ]jroperty (hacienda publica). 

The "Universidad Catolica de Bogota," founded in 1884, has, according to its 
founder's wishes, four faculties, but up to date only those of phihtsophy and letters 
and law are in operation, TheesaminationsinlSSSiu this university indicated that 
a high standard of excellence is expected, for only 2 students passed in political 
economy, 7 in Bpanish law, 4 in civil law, i in (.'rimiual law, and 4 in tbe national 
code. There were other students, but they failed in examination. The "Colegio 
Mayor de Nuesta Sefiora del Rosario Bogota" had a regular course of law stndles; 
19 student* of Roman law, 37 of philoaophy of law, 38 of public law, 27 of civil law 
(flrst term), 18 in second term; 14 of mercantile law, 56 of international law, 22 
of criminal law, 27 of coart procedure, 30 of canonical law. The usual classes in 
Spanish law and political economy were not open daring 1888. 
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'INiiM iLiasGoii tbiit I'lir |>u<.>Dli>iit*t1ie L'uiI'ImX SlJilm I'l' Ctil'iiiibiii (3,671), OOOi flc'o^ 
iiig l.u t,li(« censiiB (if IRSl) lniHlow miirh iiiiiiortuiico i|[*n tlio slmty iif l*w, n 
Aiiiml not only 111 tljeniiivN'sitin), but also iBiniiiuriiuUugi-Hiintl ]ii'Jv(ileinBttbuUl 

D. Venexuela. — According to the *' Meiiioria ilul Uiniatro ila luHttuouion F 
1B91," tbo faculty of political acieticeB in the Central Univemty of Veneraela'^ 
that of politicnl sciences In tbe University of the Andes liave the follonliig e< 
The ('Esntral University lias Roman Inw, piihlic law, ecplesiiLHtiRiil law, Spaniah h 
International law, oivU nod commeroiul codes, principles of legialstion, adniiniel 
livo iiml peual law, aud militapy law. The conrse extends over ilve years, 
Htsitteuts of thu first daas nuiiibercA47, those of the third elnB8 22, those of the fl 
class 26. The llumbeTo^ba:^helor8l)f puliticul sciences mentioned in the year II 

The University of the Andes reported courses in Homan law, 13 students; Spa 
and cftuonioal law, 13 studente; commercial code, 22 students; international li 
22Btailents; political economy, U studiMits, and code of pioeodnro 14 stnde^ 
Botween the dates of September 12, 1889, and Nuvouiber 16, 1890, 5 stndents teoen 
the degree*!' bacbelor of politieal sciences andS that of doctor of political scira 
in the University of the Andes. 

E. Ecuador. — According to the " Informe del Minlstto de Negocioa Ecclealastid 
Inetrnccion Publtca, Justiols, Benelicenciu y Ciiridud y Estodisticailelg92,"thefl 
nlty of inrisprudeuce in the Central Universily of Ecuador has classes in civil Ii 
inclnding Roman law, Spanish law, and laws of Ecuador (47 studtnts) ; oanoid 
law. indnding public orclesiastical law and history of the geueru) connoils (47 i 
dents); political economy and general legislation (with 11 stndents of thefoid 
class and 19 of the third class); constitutional and admin Lstrative science, iucltii' 
international law (3U atudants) ; criniinal coduandpractice, commercial law, milifif 
code, and mercantile procedure (29 students). The completion of these law C' 
ooveis sis yoai-s. The total number of students is not given, the same names 
reproduced in (Uflenmt legal branches. In the dspartments of Annay and Gns 
there aj'e complete law faculties mentioned. It is sarmisedthat the students of tli 
BO-calted university corporations go to the Central University at Quito to obtJ 
their degrees. [This method is found in Spain, where the students iVom the iQifl 
universities go for such piu'iiose to the Central University at Madrid.] These p 
vintial university courses are as follows; Th6"CorporacionUniversitnTiad6l Aanay^'B 
has a six years' course in jiirisprudDure ; the Srst and second courses inclnde civil law 
of the country compared with Roman law and the history of the laws of other coun- 
ti'ies. The third and fourth courses iiicliule public law, constitutional aud adminis- 
trative science, and political economy. TheHfth and sixth courses include law prac- 
tice, conimerciul, penal, and military Ixodes, civil and criminal practice, also canoni- 
ical law 

The "Corpoiacion Uoiversitariadid Ruayaa" has also a six years' course in law. 
Tke branches for the first and second years are civil law^s of Ecuador, Soman and 
Spanish laws, canonical and public ecclesiastical laws. The third and fourth years 
inclnde international law, constitutional and administrative science, political econ- 
omy, civil and penal legislation, The fifth and sixth years take up the codes, i. e., 
practice in civil und criminal law-, penal, mill tai';, and mining laws, commercial and 
special laws. The students In law arc not enumerated, but there are 485 taking 
higher studies. 

F. Bi-aHl. — Higher education iscontndlHd by tbe Central Government, which main- 
tains two schools of law, two of medicine, four military, and one naval school, a 
school of mines, and a polytechnic, with a total scholarship of 2.916 in 1E9D. Foratu- 
dente of law the fulluwiiig three courses are prescrihe'l bylaw, under date of .lanuory 
2, 1JJ91 : Science of jnrisprudenoe; science of government and administrative law; 
preparation for notarial work. 

The course in science of jiirispriulence embraces the following: PhUosophy and 
history of law; vuunuoi) uud constitiilioual law; Roman law; criminal law, ioclud- 
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itig: military law; civil law; commercial law, including maritime law; medical Juris- 
prudence; criminal, civil, and commercial procedure; court practice (practice in 
pleading); history of national law; essentialn of political economy and adminiK- 
tratlve law. lliis course is divided into four terms, followed by examinations^ as fol- 
i .. lows : First, philosophy and history of law ; common and constitutional law. 
Second, Roman law ; civil law ; commercial law ; criminal law. Third, medical juris- 
prudence; civil law, continued; commercial law, continued. Fourth, history of 
national law; criminal, civil, and commercial law; essentials of political economy 
and administrative law; court practice (practice in pleading). 

The course in science of government and administrative law embraces the following : 
Philosophy and history of law ; common law ; constitutional law ; international law ; 
diplomatic law and history of treaties; science of a^inistration and administrative 
law; political economy; science of finances and accounts of state; public hygiene ; 
comparing of legislative acts which relate to private law. The above course is 
divided into three terms, followed by examinations^ as follows: First, the same as in 
the science of jurisprudence. Second, international law ; diplomatic law and history 
of treaties ; political economy ; public hygiene. Third, science of administration and 
administrative law ; science of finances and accounts of state ; comparing of legisla- 
tive acts wbioh. relate to private law 

The course for notaries is divided into two terms, followed by examinations, as 
follows: First, explanation of state constitutional and administrative law; explana- 
tion of state criminal, civil, and commercial law. Second, explanation of state law 
procedure; court practice. 

It will be noticed that the study of science of jurisprudence covers four terms, 
that of science of government and administrative law three terms, while for stu- 
dents preparing for notarial work only two terms are prescribed. It is reasonable 
to suppose that by term is meant a year. 

The same law establishes chairs for teaching the above courses. 

G. Fei'u. — At Lima the oldest university in America, "Universidad de San Mar- 
cos,'' teaches jurisprudence, medicine, political science, theology, and applied science. 
A statement of the course in jurisprudence and other details are not available. 

H. Bolivia, — This country has five universities, in which law, medicine, and theol- 
ogy are taught, with a total of 1,384 students and 83 professors. 

I. Uruguay, — ^The "Universidad de la Republica" at Montevideo, sometimes called 
the University of Montevideo, is reported in the ^'Anuario Estadistico del Uruguay, 
1889," us having 14 professors and 147 students in the faculty of law and social 
sciences. The course of study, according to the " Laws and Regulations for Higher 
Studies,'' published in 1890, covers a five years' period, and is subdivided as follows: 

First year : Philosophy of law, Roman law, civil law (first course), constitutional 
law (first course). 

Second year : Civil law (second course), constitutional law (second course), penal 
law (first course), public international law. 

Third year : Civil law (third course), penal law (second course), political economy 
(first course), commercial law (first course), judicial proceedings (first course). 

Fourth year: Civil law (fourth course), political economy (second course), com^ 
mereial law (second course), judicial proceedings (second course), forensic practice 
(first course). 

Fifth year: Administrative law, private internaticmal law, medical law, forensic 
practice (second course). 

A g(;neral examination and the writing of a thesis are obligatory for all students 
who desire to graduate from the legal course. The general examinations for obtain- 
ing the degrees doctor in law and social science, which indicate completion of the 
law course, are divided into three parts: (1) A theoretical examination in civil, 
commercial, and penal laws, which lasts an hour. (2) A practical examination in 
the composition of legal documents, which lasts two hours, and one-half hour's ex* 
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Aminntiiio in the stnillos {iiireiieil in Ii*gul prm^oiliugs ami foroiisic |irticti(«. (3) A 
tinMiB upon a thoute ac1ei-t«d Horn tbe TDUr to twelve anbjects silggeated hy tlie dcail I 
of the faculty, Ibitt tlieaie not to be longer tliaii fifty pi?int«il pa^e. 

In the iinivoreity tha ilegreo of lioonliftte ia only recoKiiisioil by u siniple certifi- 
cate inilicating the folloning of a certain conrae of etndy, Tbe council of higltet 
iTiBtmction cun regnire an entire completion of the course before the degree of 
doctor la allowed. The nniveraity altiu oonfera the degree of bachelor when tha * 
proper examinations hnve been passed iui<l a thesin writton. The prepon<lemncc of 
students in 1889 was found among tboBii fttiidying civil luw (136), while oDly 7 
were studying adminiBtmtive lawH. The general average was between 30 and 50 
etadoDtf) in tbe various legal brimcJiea. 

K. ArgenliAe Bepuitic. — Legal education la tbeArgeutine Republic is given in th« 
two oniYerslties of Cordoba find Buenos Ayres. The " Uuivereidad Nacional da ' 
Cordoba" Was founded in 1622 (its legal faculty created in 1767), and the "Univef- 
Bidad KHt^ional de Bnenes Aires" on Angufrt^ 9, 1821. The national laws give the 
most complete Autonomy to each univerBity. Botli nnivBrBitiea have faculties of 
law and social Bcionuca, of medii'Inc, of phyaiool anil matbomatical aciencoa. Tko 
courses in the facilltiea of luw and sociul sciences laat live years, utid tbe studied 
oompriae preparatory legal Etndies, civil law, international law, Roman law, erim' 
inal law, conuneroial law, constitntioual and adminlatrative law, ecolesiastical law, 
prooednre, political economy, finances, philosophy of law and mining, leglslivtion | 
(independent course) ^i 

Each branch is in charge of a single ptofesnor, ercept rivil and international law I 
(public and private), whuh have eicb two pmfeBsorfl. The number of law pro- 
fesHora in the lai'ult} of Ian and social science is 15 in each university. The 
term commences on the hrat Monday of RIarch and terminaten ou the 15th of 'I 
Novonher. Tbe specnil examinations lost till the middle of the month following, i 
Tho general esaminations are divided mto thri>e parts, commencing with the 15th I 
of February. All the facnlties reqnire for admisaion a, certificate of six prepora- ' 
tory years in the national coliegea, so that the majority of pupils entering the nni- i 
Tersity are from 16 to 20 years of age. 

The lessoua, generally, are in the form of conferences, the pupila are questioned, I 
and are ofttimea requested to present any difficult points which they may hnve on- J 
countered, while other studonta give the benefit of their views on the subject nndel '' 
conaideration. The "Memoria delMiniatro de JusticiS, cnltofi Instruccion PCibUca, | 
1890," presents the following facts for the year 1889-'90. In 1889 tbe university at i 
Cordoba had 46 students in the faculty of law and aouial science, and 929 lectures i' 
were given. The immbnr of diplomas given was 2 as doctor of jurisprudence, and |i 
2 as lawyer. The new plan of studies, sanctioned by the faculty, separated flnance 
and political economy; added two professors for lectures in eivU law to the section , 
of the philosophy of lawj separated the theoretical study of procedure from the I 
inatruution and practice in code of mining laws ( making the latter an independent 
course), and added a course in the philosophy oE law to tJio ftftli year. 

The examinations at the close of each tenu, according to decision of the faculty 
on August 19, 1889, wore to be as foUows : '' 

First term: Civil, Soman, penal, and commercial law, proce<lure.and private In- 
ternational law. !4eeond term: Canonical law, public International law, constitu- 
tional law, political economy, finances, philosophy of law, administrative law, and ' 
preparation for law study. Third term ; Forensic practice. ' 

In tbe university at Bnenos Ayres the number of students for 1889 in the faculty ' 
of law and social sciences was 238 — i. e., firat year 114, second year 47, third year 
30, fourth year 42, fifth year 5. In addition there were 33 "hearers." The number . 
of lectures was 996, or au average of 71.14 iiir each professor. The large number of 
students at this yoiingernnivcrsity, as compared with that of Cordoba, is due to the 
factthat the university is situated at the capital of the Kepnblic, which city baa 
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400,000 inhabitants, while Cordoba has only abont 40,000, and life in a small city 
has not as many attractions for the student. 

Tlio dii>loma8 given at BiienoB Ayros were -10 to law graduates and 37 to doctors in 
jurisprudence). The cotirse of study is referred to above, and doubtless does not 
differ much from that presented for the older university. 
|i L. Chile, — According to the "Memoria del Ministro de Jnstici^ 6 Insttuccion Pub- 
lica, 1890,'' the University of Chile, whi ch now constitutes the university section of the 
''Institute Nacional*" at Santiago, had the following niunber of law students in its 
courses in 1889: First year of the course, 116 students and 47 ''hearers;'' second 
year, 94 students ; third year, 79 students ; fourth year, 53 students and l^hearet;'^ 
fifth year, 47 students; special classes^ 159 students; total, 584 students and 48 
"hearers." 

The examination in the law faculty brought about the following result : Passed 
with high honors, 105; passed, 1,238; failed to J)ass, 250; total, 1,593^ Receiving 
university degrees : Bachelor in law, 68; licentiate inlaw, 76. 

The studies in the faculty of laws and political sciences were as follow« : 

First yeat: Natural law, Soman law, civil code (first year). 

Second year: Civil code (second year), canonical law, political economy* 

Third year: Civil code, international law, penal code. 

Fourth year : Forensic practice, commercial law, constitutional law. 

Fifth year: Forensic practice, mining law (from March to July), criminal code 
and practice (August to December), administrative law. 

Such is the course a-s at present constituted, but able writers state that this course 
is not considered quite satisfactory, as comparative law, history of law, and political 
sciences receive but little attention. For this reason the minister of public instruction, 
Sr. D. Julio Bofiados Espiuosa, presented a new plan of studies to the council of 
public instruction at date of April 29, 1889, foi, as he aptly said, the present course 
lacks a scientific basis. Whether the course suggested will be carried out remains 
to be seen. It aims to give greater insight into the laws of all countries, and includes 
history of law and political sciences, fundamentals of comparative law, statistical 
and geographical economics, maritime laws, parliamentary and political history of 
Chile and America, and sociology. 

IV.— Japan. 

In order to understand the course of legal education oifered in the Japanese Uni- 
versity, it seems necessary to preface it by an exposition of the legal institutions 
and conditions of that country. We quote Basil Hall Chamberlain's "Things 
Japanese " (London, 1890) : 

"Dutifully obedient to authority and not naturally litigious, the Japanese are 
nevertheless becoming a nation of lawyers. No branch of study is more popular 
than law with the young men of the new generation. It seems to have for them a 
sort of abstract and theoretical interest, for Japanese law has at no time been the 
genuine outcome of the national life, as English law, for instance, is the outcome of 
English national life — a historical development fitting itself to the needs of the na- 
tion as a well-made glove fits the hand. . Twelve hundred years ago Japan borrowed 
Chinese law wholesale. She is borrowing French and German law wholesale to-day. 
There are now two parties, a procodification party and an anticodification party. 
The former is the party in power, being backed by the statesmen who see in Euro- 
pean codes fox Japan a prerequisite of fair treatment of Japan by European nations. 
The point of view of the anticodification party is: "Japan for the Japanese. 
Our laws must suit our people. They must not be mere handles for obtaining 
treaty revision. Wait to codify until the national courts, interpreting national 
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upMb, bIisII iiitTB evrilvuil pniciiilpiils at' fbiii iiwn rrouili iilirt rietuiui ('"iIm am 
Hliuri bliiiigs, luttciiauLcnllf Buperiiniiiwed un uiir Iipantsx itujb uf t1iiiii;;hl> Hud 
imi'li'Bof lift), which <kni uul iu toin-h with ftiieifen iiiihiittn']i» mil the laws thut 
have spruug tVutn Ui(>iii." 

Which of Ihesu p:irtiit!i ia in tltu right? Ihe anhcadillcation patt^ founila itsell ■ 
oil hiatorj, on uatnral dovelopmunt. Ou the other hand might it not be plausibl^r 
argued that wholesale imitation and the adoption uf foicigu 'nuja having olwuy a 
iieeu Japan's method of proneediug, and being therefore a aott of inverted originul- 
ity of her owu, tha procodilluationiata are, m effect, more truly loberitors of the 
Iiatinnal tiHdittoii than the so-called nationallatet It in, at cuiitsl, out of the quad- 
tiOD that any opiuion we, OH ignorant laymen, may hold oii suob a suhject can lie | 
worth tmjthiug. Onr ouly objeut is to preaent botl) sidiM, and to present theui 
brio fly. 

The new codes reanltiug from tlie logialativa activity of the presont roign are; (1) 
The criminal code and the code of criminal procedure, drafted by M. Bolasonnaibi 
deFoutarabie oatheba»i«iiftheCode Napoleon, with modifications suggested by the 
old Japaneae criminal law ) these were published in 1880 and came into force iu 18%3; 

(2) the cit'il code, the code of civil procedore, and the commercial code, which uru 
on the eve of publication. Thoughnot actually entitled codes, we may also include: 

(3) The constitntion with its attendant laws rcKardiug the imperial housBr the diet, 
and iiiiaii(»i (i) the laws for the exercise of local self-govern oiont, and (5) divers 
statutes on miscellaueous subjects, one of the most important of which is banking. 

Crimea, as classified in the Japanese ctiminal code, are of three kinds, namely, 
(1) orimos against the state or the Imperial family, and in violation of the public 
credit, policy, peace, health, etc. ; (3) crimes against person and property; (3) police 
njteuses. There ia in addition a subdivision of (1) and (3) into major and minor 

The puntnluueDt for major crimes are: (1) death, by hanging; (2) deportation) 
with or without hard lalwr, for life or for a term of years; (3} impriaouinent, with or 
without haid labor, for life or for a term of years. The punishment for minor criraea 
includes confinement, with ur without hard labor, and lines. Thepauiahmeuts fot 
puliite offenses are detention for from one to ten days without hard labor, ant( 
fines varying from 5 aen to $1.95. I'he court which tries persons accused of major 
crimes consists of three judges, that tor minor crimes of one judge, and tliat for 
police offenses of one jage d« pai^'. Capital pnuiahmeuta am carried out in tho 
pl'csencejif a procurator. They now are uxtrowely rare. CriminalH condeuined to 
deportation are generally sunt to the Island of Yezu, whi're thi^y sometimes work in 
the mines. The ordinary prisons are situated in various parts uf tlie Empire, and 
niimher one hundred and ninety-three. 

A person who has suffered injury by crime lodgea hia complaint at a police oCSca, 
or with the procurator of any coort having jnrisdietion over the crime in question. 
Policemen can arrest an offender whose crime was committed in their presence, oc 
which the complainant avers to have aotually seen committed. In all other cases 
they can arrest 1>y warrant only. Bail is allowed at the discretion of the judge, but 
only after reference to the procurator who has taken np 1;he case. Aconaed persons 
are often kept iu prison for aoonaiderable timebefiirB trial, and no lawyer is allowed 
to be present at tlie preliminary exiiniiiiiition, whieh also is often long dolsyed. 
Fehmary, 1890, witnessed the piuwing uf a new law relative to the organir.ation of 
Judicial oonrtn — a law embodying, indeed, the usage developed since the establish- 
ment of the courts io 1873, but introducing certain changes borrowed rather from 
Oerman than fiom French sources. It ii^to come ioto force iu November of the aauie 



* The ayatem being French, it aeems advisable to retain the French terms in casa| 
whore there is no eiraut or no generally uurrunt English equivalent. 
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ThohiHlory diid nature of mtHlpni JapaucBo legnl institutions are, vrry lirirfly, us 
follons: Down to 1872 the judid^ department bad united in itself the Amotions ol 
t'liief law court and chief exeentive ofBee for the traoBactiou of jndiuial busineii 
thruiigbont the land, t.ho aame stalf of officials Berving for 1>otli puriioaos. In. that 
jear, however, a eeparation took plitce. Judges, procurators, a Judicial police for 
the awest of prisoners, bvbuA, asoeati, and notaries wore eBtablished, as also aopa- 
rafc judicial courts and a law school. The pattern copied was French. Sioco tliat 
le nnmeroTiBcliangeahave taken plane. At present the courts are diviilnd into local 
conrts (presided over hyjugetdepaix), district or provincial oonrta, courts of apiiual, 
supreme court (ootir da oaiaation), all of which have jorisdiction liothin crimi- 
nal and civil suits. Each of these conrta haa lirunch offices established to acconiino- 
(lat(< suitors, regard lieing had to population and to the area of juriadictjon, TIio 
local conrts have jiiristUction over police offenses; the district courts over crimes, he- 
eides acting as courts of preliminary investigation; the appeal conrts hear new 
trials; the supreme court hears criminat appeals on matters of law. All criini's of 
whatever sort are subjected to preliminary examination before actual trial. Tim 
roDdncting of oriniinal casea, from the very beginning down to the eiecution of the 
(irimlnal, if ho be condemned to buffer death, rests with the piocnrat^it, who unites 
in his own person the fttnotions of pobliw prosecutor and of grand jury. 

The present judiciary consists partly 01 men trained under the old pro-Enropoao 
nSgim«, partly of graduates of the law college of the Imperial Univprnity, and of the 
« law collegeH, of which there are six in Tokyo and eight altogether in the 
tlnipire. About a thousand young men gradnate yearly. Lawyers are bound to pnss 
iL certain examination before being admitted to practice at the bar; but it is of a 
very theoretical nature, and is likely to be soon revised. The new law poncfiming 
the constitution of courts requires candidates for judgeships to pass two competitive 
examinations, unless they are graduates of the nnrversitj, in whicli case they need 
onlypass the second of the two, after having served as probationaxyjndgea for a tei'm 
of three years, JudgeB are appointed for life. Their salaries vary from $700 to $4,000 
The presidents of courts are, however, more highly Tomiinerated. Tlie 
president of the supreme court receives $5,500, and is of ahiunin rank. • The chiof 
procurator, who is of ehokunbt rank, receives 94,000. 

The system of trial, as well in civil as in criminal cases, ia entirely inqnisilorial. 
It was so in Old Japan, and Is so in France, whence modem Japanese law comes. 
Formerly no convictions were made except on confession by the prisoner. Hence an 
abnndant use of torture, now happily abolished, and a tendency, even iu civil cases, 

o suspect gnilt in the defendant, ultbcnigh the theory is that the defendant must be 
presumed innocent until actnally proved to be the contrary. In this characteristio 
Japan but conforms to her continental leodels, and indeed to the universal usage of 
mankind, with the solitary eicuption of the English. The judge conducts the trial 
alone. All questions by counael must be put throngh him. Counsel do not so much 
defend their alients as represent them. They even testify for their clients, stTunge 

IB such a thing must sound to English ears. Another peculiarity is that husband 
aud wife, parent and child, master and servant are prohibited from appearing as wit- 
s against each other. At the same time, they are not entirely excluded from 
xamiuation. The code of criininal procedure draws a Gne distinction, excluding 
tliom as witnesses, but admitling them us "referees"^w6 can think of no better 
equivalent for the difficult Japanese tei'm aankanin. A simioiiin is a witness, and 
yet not an authoritative witness, a Hort of second-rate witness, if one might so phrnse 
Tlio idea Is, of conrse, that peraoiiH thuM related are likely to be prejudiced in 
each other's favor, and that their testimony shonUl accordingly be allowed little 

' All officials are elassided into four ranks, nhiiimm, chnhtnin. main, and katmhi. 
The Hi'tiitt iit'u tlie luft^i^Htof all, roco)viiijj tlicji' iiiiHiiiuttiuiiB JYtiU) tlie Mikntlulilni- 
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weight in c«mpariBon with t.h»tf of otJicrs more probably imparliFil. 

sworn, ttioiigh not exactly in 1ho Eiuopeaji mnnnar. The oath is rather a » 

rttwiirvfttion , and is i^ntirtly nDOOiinectefl with any religiuti 

form of a written document, 61 whicli the person awom afflKCB bis flcnl. 

eeeiliugit ut a trial are all committed t« writing, but uot in tlie Mtual iTords n 

Japanese ouettiin la adveree to the employini'iil. o(" tlic^ tollonnial for literary purposee. 

The gist of the q^nestioDS and answers is tberefoi'o truDBlated into the book style. 

Needless to say that the above is the merest shadowy ontline of a vast si]TiJoct> 
Transformed, revolutionized as it hns been, Jnjutnesa law iievurthul(i$B retains not a 
few cnrions featores of it« own, which would interest both the legsl speeiaUst and 
the student of history and sociology. In departments of legal activity that lirti tint 
yet covered by the now codes, the cnstomsry law of an earlier date is still followed. 
Land tennre and sll such family matters aa Buccession, niBrriago, adoption, etc., in 
which it is most diffinilt to effoet sndileu changes, bnlung to tliis eutoKory. 

Since the foregoing wus printed three new codes appeared, namely, the civil code, 
the code of civil procednre, and the commercial code. The new civil code, hiiwevar, 
inclitdes as yet only the laws of things. Traditional Jupuuese usage still regulates 
such iniportant matters as marriage, succession, adoption, and others belonging to 
the law of persons. The code of civil procedure and the commercial code came into 
force on January 1, 183!, the civil code on January 1, 1893, 

Zegal edvcalion in Japan,- — After having seen how Japan endeavors to copy the law 
practice of Europeau nations, we may proceed to show that in the preparation fortfai 
prDfoeaion of law also European models are copied. It will be seen &om the follow- 
ing statements that the Japanese have avoided English and Amoriuan models and 
apply the courses found in the universities on the contiueut of EuropB, although 
they study English law thoroughly. 

The Imperial University at Tokyo is the chief place where legal studies can b« 
piiTBUed in Japan. This institution has a college of law with 26 profeseoru and 333 
atndent8.(a<«Mirdiug to University Calendar 18JH-92). 'ITie university is under the 
control of the miniHter of education and depends for its revenue upon annual allow- 
ances from the treasury of the Imperial Government. The tuition fees (SJ yen, ot 
about S3 per month] and other sources of income are allowed to accnmulati: yNirby 
year so as to form a large fund, which is touched only in cases of necessity. Tha 
nnlversity confei's among other degrees that ofhogaica hakvahi, or doctor of law, after 
completion of the entire coiu-se prescribed. 

The courses of study in the different faculties of the Imperial llnlvBTsity are all 
very compreheusive and stated in detail. Thoeeof thelaw collegebeingof partioulitr 
interest to the readers of this volume we quote them in full, giving both the subjects 
tangbt and the time allotted to each. The law college offers two courses, one in law 
and one in politics. To the course in law are added subsidiary courses or Bections, 
namely, In English, French, and German law, to be studied in those languages, 
reBpectively, 
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II. — Course in politics. 



Politics 



FIRST YKAR. 



Political economy 

Statistics 

History of institutions 

Historv of politics 

English, French, and Gennaii constitutions. 



SKCOM) YKAK. 



Constitution , 

Political economy 

Administrative law 

Public international law. 

(Mvil code , 

Criminal code 



THIin) YEAR. 



Political economy 

History of political economy 

Administrative law 

Civil code 

Conmiercial code 

Sociology 



Hours i>er week. 



FOURTH YKA^R. 



History of legal institutions of Japan 

Political economy and seminary (jxercises in political Pronoiny 

Histwv of political economy *. 

Administrative law s 

I^aw of administrative justice 

I*olitical ecouomjv 

Private international law 
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The College of Law has had 307 graduates since 1876, the date of its foundation — 
106 are now in administrative offices, 114 are law officers, 9 are teachers in second- 
ary schools, 5 are meuibors of the house of representatives, 2 are principals of pri- 
vate schools, 5 are bank employds, 3 employes of private companies, 14 are prac- 
ticing lawyers, 3 are students of University Hall, 12 students in foreign countries, 
1 is a voluntary conscript for one year, of 20 the occupation is unknown, while X3 
are deceased. 

The average age of the students in the College of Law at date of graduation was 
24 years 8 months in 1889; in 1890 it was 24 years 10 months; and in 1891 it was 25 
years. 

Nothing is said in the university calendar of the method^ of instruction foliowed. 

V. — China. 

To the questions submitted to foreign institutions Hon. Charles Denby, United 
States minister to China, to whom a copy was sent, replied uuder date of Januaiy 
8, 1892, from Peking, as follows : 

"I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 14th 
of November, last. Being a lawyer by profession, and acknowledging the debt tliat 
I owe to the b«ar, it will afford me the greatest ])leaHure to answer the questions 
transmitted by you. 

'*An answer, seriatim, is not necesHary, because there are no lawyers iu China, and 
consequently no school or institution such as are inquired about. Lawyers are not 
permitted to appear iu Chinese courts. There are several lawyers at Shanghai who 
practice in the mixed court, Her Bri tannic Majesty's court, and the consular courts. 
Tb© mixo4 court is peculiar to Shanghai a«d is held by a Chinese magistrate nud a 
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I member of one of the consulates. The foreign lawyers are all Englishmen and are 
j admitted to the bar before coming bo China. There is no American practicing law 
in China. There is a species of legal writer who prepares papers to be filed in the 
courts. His standing is low and he is considered to be disreputable. In the civil 
and criminal courts there is no ai>x)earance by altorney. There are no regular forms 
of pleading. The disputations of the parties are oral. 

"The consuls have civil and criminal jurisdiction over their own fellow nationals. 
The proceedings are conducted according to the law of the nationality of the con- 
sul. The law of the United States is administered in the consular courts. Of course, 
this law may be modified by custom, which mtist be proved like any other fact. The 
Revised Statutes define the law governing the consular courts as being the statutory 
law of the United States, eqjiity, admiridty, and the common law. This system is 
very incomplete. There is no common law applicable to crimes in the United States, 
and there are few United States statutes defining crimes. The States have their own 
T'odes. The consuls and minister are sometimes worried as to the sources of their 
power, but we usually manage to find authority in the common law. 
f "There should be a code of laws applicable to the East, to islands, and to savage 
countries. It would not be difficult of preparation and it would relieve consuls 
from much doubt and annoyance.'' 
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